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•CHAPTER I. 

Dr. IShort an;^ed, approv^ Dr.* Phillips’s treat¬ 
ment^ and said the case was severe but not hopeless, 
and he would call again. A bed was prepared in tlic 
house for Mr. Hardio; but neither he nor any of the 
Dodds closed an eye that sorrowful night 

About, midnight, after a short slumber, the sufferer 
becan^ un&usy, ai^l begged to ]^q left with Jiflia. 
Julia was a^nt for, and found her a good deal ex-' 
cited. ^Bhe more than once if they were quite 

alone, iCtid then askcifl for paper and a pencil. She 
wrote a few lines, and made Julia put theraain a cover 
and seal them. “Now dear *friend^’ she said, “promise 
me not tq open this, nor even to IcUyour mother; it 
isinpt Tor your happiness that wfiat I^have written 
should be seen by her or you; no, no, much better not. 
Come; fi&artfriend, pledge mo your honour.” Julia 
pledged her honour., 

, Th^ J^e*wrote on the cover,* “FroW a dying 
gistet” Julia saw that; and^wepf sore. 

ijafie^comforted her. “Do not weep for*me, love: 
I am content^to go, or stay. '!Shis is dot my Join^, 
so I know it muBt bp fdr the best. Be is leading me 
by a way that I kpow qpt. Oh my beloved friend, 
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how sweet it is to 4ie^n His hands, andiknow no will 
bnt His. iiy, I thank*Him fdt crossing my will, and 
fading me to Himself by His own good wrfy, and not 
k'J’ poor olind, foolfih, m^e.” . ’ • 

In this spirit o^ full resignatioiv^he «ibodo\con- 
stant^ and consoled her weeing friends from time to 
time, whenever She was quiet herself. 

About daybreak, boiiig alone with her father, she 
shed a few tears at his lonely condition. “I fear you 
will miss me,i’ sai^gjjpj. “Take my advice, dear; be 
reconcifed with*J^lfred at once, aie4 let Julit, be your 
daughter, since I am leaving you. She is all humility 
and heart. Dying, I prize her and her aiBfection more 
highly; I seem to see characters clearer, •!! things 
c\parer, than I did before my summons came.” 

The miserable father tried to be playful and scold 
het: “Xoulinust i^t talk nor think of death,” he said. 
“Your bridal-day is to come first; I know all; Edward 
Dodd has told me he loves you. is a fine noble 
fellow; you shall marry him: Pwish it. Now, for his 
sake, suUPmon all your resolution, and make up your 
mind to live. Wliy, at ybur age, it needs but to say, 
‘I will live, I wilJi I will;’ and when all the^rospect 
is so smiling^, when love awaits you at the af^, Ad 
on every side! If you could leave your popr doting 
father, do not leave your loveit and hete he is with 
his n\,other crying for you. Lel^ me comfort lum; let 
me tell him you* will live for his sake •and mii|,e.” , 

Even this could no^ disturb the dying Christian. 
“Dear iftward,” she said; “it is Bweet*to,l&q|w he 
k)ves #ne. Ah, well, is young; he mijst live without 
“"me till I become but a tendfer pieifiory of his youth. 
And oh, I pray for him that ho n^ny cherish the words 
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I have spoken to him^for his soul’s good far longer 
than he qpn remember these Ifeathres that are hasten¬ 
ing tn decay.” • * ♦ 

-^t tfin in* the morning Jifr. Haidie’s messenger r^ 
turned wi£hour>A.lfred, ^nd with a note from Dr. 
Wycherley to this effect, that, the mrder for Alfred’s 
admission into his asylum being signed by Mr, Thomas 
Hardee, he could riot send him out even for a day 
except on Thomas•Hardie’s authority: it would be a 
violation, of the law. Under tliftMrcgnfstances, how¬ 
ever, he thought ^e might ventui^e to receive that 
order by telegraph. If then Mr. Hardie would telegraph 
Thomas Tlardie in Yorkshire to telegraph him (Wycher¬ 
ley), Alrfed should bo sent with two keepers wherever 
Mr. T. Hardie should so direct. 

Now Mi^ Hardie had already repented of sending 
for Alfred at all. 8o, instead of telegraphing York- • 
shire, he remained passive, and said sullenly to Mrs. 
Dodd, Alfred Tian’t ^ccync, it seems.” 

Thus Koutine kept^ the broUier from Jliis dying 
sister, , • 

They told Jane, with aching hearts, there was 
reason to fear Alfred could not arriise^hat day. 

She only gave a meaning look at JuBa, about tlio 
paper; and then she said with a little sigh, “God’s 
will be done.” * 

This was the last disappointment Jleaven allowed 
Earth Uf inflict on her; and the shield of Faith turned 
its edgQ. * • 

One* hour of pain, another p^f delirii^m, and noij 
the clouds that darken Jhis mortal life seemed to part 
and pass, and Heaven to open full upon her. She 
spoke of her coming* change no longer with resigndl^ofi; 

1 * 
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it was with rapture. '‘Ohl” slie cried, “to tliink tliat 
from this veiy day I sLcll never sin again, fehall never 
again o£%id Uim by unholy temper, by un-Dhribt-like 
behaviour!” ' 

The strong and healthy wept and ^oaned aloud; 
but she they sorrowed for was all celestial bliss. In 
her lifetime she*'had her ups and downs of religious 
fervour; was not without feverish heats, and, cold 
misgivings and depression; but aU these*fled at that 
dread hour when wicked are a prey to dark mis¬ 
givings, or escape into apathy. 'SJihis timid girl, that 
would have screamed at a scratch, mot the King of 
Terrors with smiles and triumph. For her the grave 
was Jordan, and death was but the iron gate of life 
everlasting. Mors janua vitaj. Yet once or twice she 
took herself to task: but only to show she know what 
the AU-Purc had forgiven her. “I often was ijfanting 
in humility,” she said; “I almost think that if I were 
to be sent back again into this world of sin and sorrow 
1 am leaving behind, I should grow a little in humility; 
for I kiK^ the ripe* Christian is like the ripe corn, 
holds his head lower than when he Was green; and tlie 
grave it seems itq be ripening me. But what does it 
matter? sina^ He who died tor mo is content to take 
me as I am. Come quickly, Lord Jesus, /)h, come 
quickly! Believe Thy servant of the burden of the 
flesh, and of the sins and foible^ that cling to it, and 
keep her these many years from Thee^” ^ 

Thisjjrayer was granted; the body failed more and 
more; she could not swallow even a drop*of ys^[np; she 
*bould not even praiS^ her Bedoemer: that is to say, she 
could not speak. Yet she Iky find‘triumphed. With 
hands put together in prayer, an^ eyes full of praise 

f 
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and joy unspeakable, she climbed fast to jGrod. While 
slie so mounted in the spirit, ker breath came at inter^ 
vals unusilally long, and all were sent for to^ee Death 
conquer 4he body and be coiiquc^ed by the soul ♦ 
At last? afteaan unnaturally long interval, she drew 
a breath like a sigh. They waited for another; w/iited, 
waited in vain. • 

Slie had calmly ^ceased to live. 

The old doctor laid down reverently, and 

said “SKe is with ns no more.” Thqn with many tears, 
“Oh, may we all meet where she is now, and may I 
go to her the first.” 

Richard Ifardie was led from the room in a stupor. 


Inimediatcly after death all the disfiguring effect^ 
of pain retired, ^nd the happy soul seemed to have 
stamped its own celestial rapture on the countenance 
at the moment of leading it; a rapture so wonderful, 
so divine, so more than hiortal calm, irradiated the dea<l 
face. The good Christians *8he left behind her looked 
on andJFeared to weep, lest they gfn^d offend Pim, 
wno had taken her to Himself, and seta a visible seal 
upon ^ house of clay that had held her. “Oh, 
mamma,*’ cned Julhf with fervour, “look! look! Can 
we, dare wish j;hat angel back to tliis world of 
misery/ind sinf*” And it was some hours befoi^ she 
cooled, and began to hang omHdwsCrd’s necl^ and weep ^ 
his loB^ and hers, as weep we mortals must, though the 
angels of Heaven are rejoicing. ^ ‘ ’ • 

Thus died in the flower of her youth, and by what 
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we call a violent d^ath, tlie one child Hilliard Hardie 
loved} memher of a,religious party whose diction now 
and then offends one to the soul: but the rOot of the 
il^tter is in them;'’allowance made for those^patsions, 
foibles, and infiitnities of the flesh, ev^n.you and I are 
not entirely free from, they live fearing God; and die 
loving Him. r 

There was an inquest next day, foll(iwed in due 
course by a publicj^al of James Maxley. But these 
are matters which, though rathq^ curious and in¬ 
teresting, must bo omitted, or touched hereafter and 
, briefly. 

The effect of Jane’s death on Richard Hardie was 
deplorable. He saw the hand of Heaven; but did not 
bow to it: so it filled him with rage, rebellion, and 
despair. He got his daughter away and hid hin^elf in 
'the room with her; scarcely stirring out by night or 
day. He spoke to no one; he shunned the Dodds: 
hCehated them. He said it was‘-through visiting their 
house she (had met he( death, and at their door. He 
would not let himself see‘it was he who had sent her 
tliere with his lb). He loathed Alfred, calling him the 
cause of all. ^ 

He asked nobody to the funeral: and, wheq Edward 
begged permission to come, he g^e a snarl like a wild 
bea^and went raging from him.^ But Edward would 
go: &bd at the graveside pitying Heaven relieved the 
youd^ fellow’s choking heart with tears: but .no such 
'dew cain^ to that parched old man, who stfiod on 
its other side' like thte withered Archangel, his eyes 
gloomy and wild, his white cheek ploughed deep with 
care and crime and anguish, his lofty figure bowed 
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by bis long*warfare, bis soul buiulng and sickening 
by turns, with hatred add rebeUiox^ with desolation and 
despair. • ^ 

lib \^nt home and made^his \?ill; for he felt life 
hang on Iwm -lijce lead, and tfiat any moment he 
might kill himself to b# rid of it. Strange to^ say, 
he left a sum of money to Edward Itedd. A moment 
bcfor^, he didn’t know he was going to do it: a 
moment after, he isras half surprised he had done it, 
and minded to undo it; but would^not tafc:e the trouble. 
Ho went^up to Loi^on, and daslted jinfo speculation as 
some in their despair take to drink. For this man had 
but two passions; avarice, and his love for his daughter. 
Bereaveiof her, he must either die or live for gain. 
He sought the very cave of Mammon; he plunged ii|to 

the Stock Exchange. 

# • 

wl en Mr. Hardie said, “Alfred can’t come, it 
seems,’* Mrs. D(idd misunderstood him, naturally enough. 
She thought the heartless young man had some excuse; 
had chosen to let his ^stcr die® neglected Athor than 
face Julia: “As if she would leave^her own room while 
hfi was in my house,” said Mrs. Doddi^ with sovereign 
cditempt. From this moment she conceived a horror 
of the ypung man, Edward shared it fully, and the 
pair always spoke ef him under the title of “the 
Wretch;” this was y^hen Julia was not by. Jn her 
presenc^ he was never mentioned. * By this incans 
she would in time forget him^ or else see him as they 
saw hifc. * 

And as, after all, they knew little to Mr. Hardie^ 
disadvantage, eicept ^^hat had come out of “the 
Wretch’s” mouth, and ai^ moreover their hearts were 
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softened towards tine father by his bereaVement, and 
their sight his misery, and also by liis grateful 
words, t^ey quite acquitted him of havifig robbed 
iWbm, and felt sure' the i^urteeii tliousand poijnda was 
at the bottom of the sea. , * 

They were a little surpriSfed that Mr. Hardie never 
spoke nor wrote to them again; but being high minded 
and sweet tempered, they set it doWn to all-absqvbing 
grief, and would not feel sore abou^ it. 

And now Jtliey ^j^t leave the little villa where they 
had been so hafpy, and so unhapj^. * 

Their scanty furniture went first; Mrs. Dodd fol- 
, lowed, and arranged it in their apai’tmcnts. Julia 
would stay behind to comfort Edward, inconsolable 
hqirsolf. The auction came off. Most of the things 
went for cruelly little money compared to their value: 
and with the balance the sad young p^Sr capio up 
’ to London, and were clasped in their mother’s arms. 
The tears were in her tender eyes. ^“It is e poor 
place to receive my treasures,'” she said:. Edward 
looked round astonished; “It Was a poor place,” said 
he, “but you have yiade aMittle palace of it, somehow 
or another.” 

“My chilflren’s love can alone do that,”* replied 
Mrs, Dodd,.kissing them both again. 

Next day they consulted together how they were 
to live. Edward wished to try and get his father into 
a public ^syltiih; then his mother . would ,liave a 
balance to live upon oqt ,of her income. But Mrs. 
Dodd reje'eted this proposal astonishment.^ In, vain 
Bdward cited the ’Tiser th^t asylums are pat¬ 
terns of comfort, and cure •many patients as 

the private ones do. She alike to the ’Tiser 
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and to statifetlcfl “Do not ar^u^ me out of my com¬ 
mon sense,” said she. *‘My husband, yo^r father, in 
a public a'^yluin, where 'anybody can go an^ stare at 
my d&ling!” ^ •• 

She then infprmed them she had written to her 
Aunt Bazalgette and he/ Uncle Fountain, and in¬ 
vited them to contribute something •towards David’s 
maint 4 ;nauce. 

Fdward was aliijost angry at this. “Fancy asking 
favours of thenK^' said he. „ , 

“Oh,T[ must no^acrifiee my ram^y to false pride,” 
said Mrs Dodd*, “besides, they are entitled to know” 
While waiting for their answers, a word about the 
parties, a«d their niece. 

Our Mrs. Dodd, bom Lucy Fountain, was left>#t 
nineteen to tlie care of two gu«*irdians: 1, her Uncle 
Founti^n, aif old bachelor, who loved comfort, pedigA‘e, 
and his own way; 2, her Aunt Bazalgette, who loved 
flirting,* dressing, and her own way, both channing 
people, ^vheu they goi•their own way; vorjuico, when 
they didn’t; and egotist# deep ocean. • 

From guardians they grdw mat< 4 h-makers and rivals 
by pro^y: Uncle schemed to graft Lnay on to a stick 
caned Tnlboys, tliat came in with the Keygeation of the 
Edict of JTantes, known in pedigrees as “the Norman 
C^onquest.” Aunt, wife of a merchant of no Descent, 
except fSrom a high stqol, devoted her to Richard IJardie. 
An unlqplced-for obstacle cttcountered both; Lucy was 
i^ot amorous. She loved thesq two egotists, and Iheir 
quadi^i^^s; but there she stopped dead short They 
persisted; and, while they pulled her to and fro aud 
ruffled her native*catoi Da™ Dodd, first mate of the 
Something ar othe^,^^st,Indiaman — brown cheek. 
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honest speech, heart of gold — fell deep in love and 
worshipped her at a.distance. -Ilis timidity, and social 
insignificance made him harmless; so egotist Fountain 
hl^d him in to dessett to |pin yarns; egotist IJazalgettc 
invited him to her house to flirt with. At this latter 
place he found Hardie and Talboys both courting Lucy; 
this drove him tsad, and in his tury he popped. Lucy 
declined him secundum artem: he went away blessing 
her, with a manly sob or two. Lufy cried a little and 
took a femin^pe spjje^^against his rivals, who remained 
to pestdr her "^^ow Talboys, spurred by uncle, had 
often all but popped; only some let, hindrance, or just 
impediment had still interposed; once her pony kept 
prancing at each effort he made to wardsHymen; 
tl\py do say the subtle virgin kept probing the brute 
with a hair pin, and made him caracole and spill the 
treacle as fast as it came her ^ay. However, now 
‘ Talboys elected to pop by sea. Tt was the element 
his ancestors had invaded fair England, by;, and on its 
tranquil bosom a lover is safe from prancing steeds, 
and the myriad anti-pops of terra iirma. Miss Lucy 
consented to the w|iter excursion demurely, designing 
to bring her sickly woer to the point and so get rid of 
him for eve^ and ever. Plot and counter-pfot wire 
baffled by the elements: there came an anti-ppp out of 
the south-west called a gale, llalboys boated so skil¬ 
fully that he and his intended would have been united 
without ceremony by Father Nep. at the bqttom of 
the feritish Channel, but for David Dodd, who was 
hovering hear in jealous anguish and a cutter. Hb ^aved 
them both, but in the doing ot it missed his ship, and 
professional ruin faced him. good-heartj0d Lucy 

was miserable, and appealed to Hr. Bazalgette, and 
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he managed Somehow to get David made captain of 
the Rajah. The poor girl thpjigbt she had squared 
the account with David; but he refused the ship unless 
she v^ul^ go halves, and lyhile her egotists bullidd 
and vexed .her, ^he wrought so ‘upon her pity, and 
teased her so, that to get rid of his importunity she 
married him. In time she learned to love him ten 
times Jbetter than if she had begun all flames. Uncle 
and aunt cut her tolerably dead for some years; Uncle 
came round the first; some antiquarian^ showed him 
that Dodd was a npich more ancient fftmily th*an Tal- 
boys. “Why, sir, they were lords of sixteen manors 
under the Heptarchy, and hold some of them to this 
day.” Mi§. Bazalgette, too, had long corresponded W'ith 
her periodically, and on friendly terms. 

Tbj anSdvers capie on the same day, curiously 
enough. Uncle Fountain, ruined by railway specula¬ 
tion, WAB living o^ an allowance from creditors; but 
his house was at their Service if they liked to live wilh 
him — and board themselves. , • 

Mrs. Bazalgette’s was the* letter pf a smooth woman, 
who has hoarded imperishable spite. « She reminded 
hef niece after all these years, thatlier q|arriage with 
David wjis an act of disobedience and ingratitude. 
She then enumerated her own heavy expenses, all but 
the 400^. a year she spent in bedizening her carcase, 
and finally, amidst a multitude of petty insults, she 

offered ^0 relieve Mrs. Dodd of-Julia. I^ow 

l^oetry t^as reconciled qs to an asp in a basket of figs; 
but here.'^Vas a scorpion, in a bundle of nettles. Foot 
Mrs. Dodd could npt ipeak after reading it She 
handed it to Edwai^l, and laid her white forehead 
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wearily in her hand? Edward put the* letter in an 
envelope, and sent it heck with a line in his own hand 
declining all corresjpondciiee with the writer. ^ 

*' “Now then, dears,” flaid he, “don’t ho oast down. 
Let this be a warning’ to us, never to ask favours of 
anybody. Let us look the thing in the face; we must 
work or starve: '^nd all the bettor for us Hard work 
suits heavy hearts. Come, have you any plan?’’ 

“To be sure we have,” said. Julia eagerly. “I 
mean to go for a, 4 ;:j)venicss, and then I shall cost 
mamma* nothing, and besides I car send her itie money 
the people give me.” 

“A pretty plan!” said Edward sadly, “what! we 
three part company? Don’t you feel lonely enough 
without that? 1 do, then. How can we bear our 
burdens at all, if wo are not to be all together to 
chfter one another along the wea^-y loadr^ Wfnt, aie 
we to break up? Is it not enough to be bereaved?” 

He could say no more for the emotion his own 
words caused him; he broke do\vn altogether, and ran 
out of tht? room. 

However, he <*ame back in an hour with his eyes 
red, but his heart indomitable; determined to pla’^^ a 
man’s part frr all their sakes. “You ladies,” said he, 
with something of his old genial way, that sounded so 
strange to one looking at his red eyes, and inspired a 
desire^ to hug him, “are full of talent, but empty of in¬ 
vention. The lAoment you are ruined, or that sort of 
thing, it is go for a govpmess, go for a companion, go 
here, - 70 '* there, in search of what? IndopAdence? 
No; Dependence. Besidesall this goinp^ bosh. 
Eamilies are strong if they stick ^togfttber, apd if they 
go io pieces they are weak. I leaJrued one* bit of sense 
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out of that irfass of folly they call antiquity; and that 
was the story of the old blok;^ with his ^twelve sons, 
and fagot to match. ‘ Break ’em apart,’ he |aid; and ' 
each %on« broke his stick at) easy as shelbng pedi* 
‘Now break the twelve all tied together:’ devil a bit 
could the duffers break ft then. Now we are^ not 
twelve, we are but three; easy to break one or two of 
us apjurt, but not the lot together. No: nothing but 
death shall break tys fagot, for notliing less shall part • 
us three.” „ , 

He sfood like £^Colossus, and hpld out lus hands 
to them; they clung round his neck in a moment, as 
if to illustrate his words; clung tight, and blessed him » 
for standing so linn and forbidding them to part. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed, after the first burst of entliji- 
siastic affection, and said: “If he would only go a step 
furthe^ and lEell us \^hat to do in company,” * 

“Ay, there it is,” said Julia. “Begin with me. 
AVhat «an 1 doj?”* 

“Why, paint.” 

“What, to sell? Oh dear, my daubs art not good 
enough for that.” * , 

“Stuff! Nothing is too bad to selk 
^ “I really think you might,” saif Mrs^Dodd; “and 
I will h^p you.” » 

“No, no, mammae I want you for something better 
than the fine arts. You must go in one of the, great 
groove^ Female vanity: you must be a dressmaker; 
you are a genius at it.”" , 

mamma dressmaker,” cried Julia: “oh, 
Edwatd', ^how can youf -how dare you? poor, po^ 
mammai’V • ;/ 

“Don'^>|)e so iinp^tuoj^s, dear. I think he is right: 
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yes, it is all I am' lit for. If ever there was a Heaven- 
horn dressmaker, it’s nw.” 

“As jfor myself,” said Edward, “I shall look out 
for some business in which physical strength goes 
further than intellectual attainments. Ldckily there 
are plenty such. Breaking stones is one. But I shall 
try a few others first.” 

It is easy to settle on a business, hard tof get a 
footing in one. Edward, convinced that the dress¬ 
making was^their Jv'st card, searched that mine of 
various knowledge, the ’Tiser, fsH* an opening; but 
none came. At last one of those great miscellaneous 
houses in the City advertised for a lady to cut cloaks. 
He proposed to his mother to go with him. 91ie shrank 
from encountering strangers. No, she would go to a 
fashionable dressmaker she had employed some years, 
an'd ask her advice. Perhaps Madame Blanch'^ would 
find her something to do. “I have more faith in the 
’Tiser,” said Edward, clinging to his idol. 

* Mrs. Dodd found Madame Blanch occupied in try¬ 
ing to suit one of tliojc heart-breaking idiots, to whom 
dress is the one g^^at thing, and all things else, sin 
included, the Kt|^]e ones. She had tried on. a s<arf 
three timesand it discontented her when on, and 
spoilt all else when off. Mrs Dodd saw, “and said 
obligingly, “Perhaps were I to put it on you could 
judge, better.” Mrs. Dodd, you must know, had an 
admirable art of pitting on a shawl or scarf With 
apparent, nonchalance ^e sef^tled the scarf ^on her 
shapely slioulders so happily^j-^l^at the fish bit, •and the 
^oarf went into its carriage; |^y guineas, or so. Ma¬ 
dame cast a rapid but ardent glance of graUlude Dodd- 
wards. The customer began to go, and afl^ir fidgeting 
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to the door and back for twenty*mmutes actually went 
somehow. Then madamo turnad round, and said, “Tm 
sure, ma’am, 1 am much obliged to you 5 yoij sold me 
that scarfi: and it is a pity we coijlSn’t put her on yolh 
bust and shoulders, ma’am, then perhaps a scarf might 
please her. What can I So for you, ma’am?” , 

Mrs. Dotld blushed, and with sflbdued agitation 
told Madame Blanch that this time she was come not 
to purchase but to ask a favour. Misfortune was heavy 
on her; and, though not pennilessv.she w^is so reduced 
by her husband’s ijjness and the los^s ^)f 14,0!)()/. by 
shipwreck, that she must employ what little talents she 
had to support her family. 

The Woman explored her from head to foot to find 
the change of fortune in some comer of her raiment: 
but her customer was as well, though plainly, dressed 
as evef, ancTstill looked an easy-going duchess. * 
“Could Madame Blanch find her employment in 
her own line? %M^at talent I have,” said Mrs. Dodd 
humbly, “lies in that '9ra,y. I could not cut as welltts 
yourself, of course; but*I think J can as w(^l as some 
of your people.” ’ • 

S “T}^t I’ll be bound yon can,” s^i^Madame Blanch 
y. “But dear, dear, to think of yourthaving come 
down so.* Have a glass of wine to cheer you a bit; 
do now, that is a good soul,” 

“Oh no, madam. I thank you; but wine cannot 
cheer i|^; a little bit of good news *to take baejt to 
my anxious children,^ that i^uld cheer me^ madam. 
JVi7l yoU.be so good?^l; 

The dressmaker coloured and hesitated; she feft 
the fascination Jf Dig&ity donning Humility, and 
speaking Mtisic: but she tiesisted. “It won’t do, at 
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least here. I sliooldh't be mistress in iliy own place. 
I couldn't drive you .^ke I’m forced to do the rest; 
and, then, I should be sure to favour you, being a real 
Jftdy, which is my Wto, and you always wiJJ bS, rich 
or poor; and then all my ladies would be^ on tlie bile 
with jealousy.” ' 

^‘Ah, madam,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, “you treat mo 
like a child; you give me sweetmeats, and refuse me 
food for my family.” , 

“No no,y said^the woman hastily, “I don’t say I 
mightn’t send J-oi^ out some work ^o do at hdme.” 

“Oh, thank you, madam.” N.B. The dressmaker 
had dropped the Madam, so the lady used it now at 
every word. • 

• “Now stop a bit,” said Madam Blanch. “I know 
a firm that's in want. Theirs is easy work by mine, 
arid they cut up a piece of stuff every \wo (|r three 
days.” She then wrote on one of her own cards, 
Messrs. Cross, Fitchett, Copland, and,Tylee, •!!, 12, 
lii, and 14, Primrose Lane, City “Say I recommend 
you. To^tell the truth, an bid hand of my own was 
to come here this '^ery mdming about it, but she hasn't 
kept her time;isso tins will learn her business doesn’t 
stand still f<u* lie-a-bods to catch it.” 

Mrs. Dodd put the card in her bosom axifi pressed 
the hand extended to her by Madame Zaire Blanch; 
wbos^ name was Sally White, spinster. She went 
back to her children and showed them the c^d, and 
sanf gracefully into a c^air, exhausted as mudi by tl^e 
agitation* of asking favours ^ by the walk; “.Cross, 
Fitchett, Copland? Why ►diey were in the 'Tiser 
yesterday,” said Edward; “Idbk at this; a day lost by 
being wiser than the 'Tiser.” ^ 
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“ril waste no more then,” saidlklrs. IJodd, .rising 
quietly from the chair. Theyiiiegged her to rest her¬ 
self fir^t ifo, she would not. ”][ saw thif. lost 
half an hour,” said she, “Succeed or fail, I will have* 
no remissness to- reproacly^ myself with.” And she 
glided off in her quiet way, to encounter Cross, Fitchett, 
Copland, and Tylce, in the lane where* a primrose was 
caught growing — six hundred years ago. She de¬ 
clined Edward’s company rather peremptorily. “Stay 
and comfort your sister,” said she. 3^uJ that^ was a 
blind; the truth wa-i, she could not bear her children 
to mingle in what she was doing. No, her ambition 
was to ply tbe scissors and thimble vigorously, and so 
enable thftn to be ladies and gentlemen at large. She 
being gone, Julia made a parcel of water-colouV 
drawings, and sallied forth all on fire to sell theip. 
But, while s^e was ’dressing, Edward started on a 
cruise in search of, employment. He failed entirely. 
They m'fet in the evening, Mrs. Dodd resigned, Ed¬ 
ward dogged, Julia ratlier excited. “Now let us teJl 
our adveniures,” she said. “As* for me, sliop after 
shop declined my poor sketches. 'They all wanted 
sotp^thing about as good, only a little 4iSferent: nobody 
complained of the grand fault, and that iJ their utter 
badness. «At last one old gentleman examined them, 
and ohl hc was so fat;’there, round. And be twisted 
his mouth 50 ” (imitating him) “and squinted into them 
so: then J was full of hope; and said to myself, ‘Dear 
mamma ,and Edward!’ .^And so, when he^ ended by 
saying*‘No,’ like all Ae rest, I burst out crying like^ 
a goose 

“My poor girl,’' cried lllrs. Dodd, with the tears in 
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her o'l^ eyes, “*w4iy*expose yourself to Ihese cruel re¬ 
buffs?” ’ 

“Oh^ don’t wa^te your pity, mamma; ^those great 
•fiabyish tears were happy thought of mine ;#he Thought 
two directly to pacify and there’s 'the money. 
Thirty shillings!” And she laid it proudly on the 
table. • 

‘‘The old cheat,” said Edward; “they wer» worth 
two guineas apiece, I know.” • 

“I^ot they; or.why would not anybody else give 
twopence for them?” % 

“Because pictures are a Drug.” 

Ho added that even talent was not saleable unless 
it got into the Groat Grooves; and then •looked at 
Mrs. Dodd; she replied that unfortunately those Grooves 
were not always accessible. The City firm had re¬ 
ceived her stiffly, and inquired for wliom l^he had 
worked. “Children, my heart fejl at that question. 

I was obliged to own myself an amateur afid beg a 
frial. However, I gave MadJame Blanch’s card: but 
Mr. — I don’t know which partner it was — said he 
was not acquainted with her: then he looked a little 
embarrassed, P thought, and said the Firm di^ netware 
to send its %tuff to ladies not in the business; I might 

cut it to waste, or-He said no more^; but I do* 

really think he meant I might ‘purloin it.” 

t‘Why wasn’t I there to look him into the earth? 
0 h, mamma, ttiat you should be subjected to^all this!” 

“B^ quiet, child; I>had only to put on my armour; 
and do you know what my armour is? TMnking of 
my cMl dren. So 1 put on my armour, and said quietly, 
so poor but we could' pay for a piece of 
clipSPVuld I be so unfortunate as to it; and I 
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offered in plain terms to deposit* th« price as security. 
But he turned as stiff at tha4i aa his y^rd measure; 
‘that was hot Cross and Co.’s way of doing business,’ 
he sai8. jBut it is unreasonable ^tb be dejected at % 
repulse or two: and lam not out of spirits; not much:” 
with this her gentle mouth smiled; and her p^ient 
eyes were moist. • 

Tlje next day, just after breakfast, was announced 
a gentleman from tjie City. He made his bow and 
produced a parcel, which proved to ]»e a pattern cloak. 
“Order, ladies,” saijJ he briskly, “frojntJross, I'itchett, 
and Co., Primrose Lane.. Porter outside with the 
piece. You can come in, sir.” Porter entered with a 
bale. “Jilease sign this, ma’am.” Mrs. Dodd signed 
a receipt for the stuff, with an undertaking to deliver 
it in cloaks at 11, Primrose Lane, in such a time. 
Porter iretre^ed. The other said, “Our Mr. Fitchbtt 
wishes you to observe this fall in the pattern. It is 
new,” • * 

“I will, sir. Am I^o trouble you witli any mon&y 
— by way of deposit, sft*?” • • 

“No orders about it, maam. Jliadies, your most 
ob^ient^ Good morning, sir.” 

And ho was away. 

All tlus seemed like a click or two of City clock¬ 
work: followed by ru^al silence. Yet in that minute 
commerce had walked in Upon genteel poverty> and 
left honest labour and modest income behind her. 

, Great was the thankfulness, strange and^new the 
excitemenj. Edward was employed to set up a very 
long deal table for his mother to work on, Julia to gif 
and buy tailors’ sdlssors. * Calculations were made how 
to cut the stuff to advont^, and in due course 

• 0* 
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heavy scissors were heard snick, snick, snicking all 
day long. 

^ Julia * painted zealously, and Edward^ without 
saying a word to them, walked twenty miles a day 
hunting for a guinea a week; and finding it not. Not 
but what employment was often bobbed before his 
eyes: but there was no gras 2 )ing it. At last he .heard 
of a place peculiarly suited to him; a packing fore¬ 
man’s in a warehouse at Southwark; ho went there, 
and was referred to Mr. A.’s private house. Mr. A. 
was in the country for a day. Try Mr. B. Mr. B. was 
dining with the Lord Mayor. Returning belated, ho 
fell in with a fire; and, sad to say, life was in jeo¬ 
pardy: a little old man had run out at the first alarm, 
when there was no danger, and, as soon as the fire 
was hot, had run in again for his stockings, pr some 
such treasure. Fire does put out some peoi)le’s reason; 
clean. While he was rummaging madiy, the staircase 
caught, and the smoke cut oti his second exit, and 
drove him up to a little staircase window at the side 
of the house. JIouo ho stood, hose in hand, scorching 
behind and scue^cliing in front. A ladder ^d ^pen 
brought: bui it was a yard short: and the poor old 
man danced on the windowJedge and dare.not come 
down to a gallant fireman who stood ready to receive 
him at great personal peril. In the midst of shrieks 
and cries and shouts of encouragement, Edward, a 
practised^ gymnast, saw/i chance. He ran up the lad¬ 
der like a cat, begged the fireman to clasp-^it. tight; 
then got on his shoulders and managed to grasp the 
win^ijgiill: he could always draw nis own weight up 
by ^IPaUds: so he soon (had bis knee^ on the sill, 
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and presently stood erect. He then put ids left arm 
inside the ^window, collared tHe i5ld fellow with his 
right, |ind, half persuasion, half forc^, actually* lowere^ 
him to tl/e ladder with one Heroulcan arm amidst a 

0 m m * • 

roar that made the Borough ring; such a strain could 
not long be endured; but the fireman speedily relieved 
him by seizing the old fellow’s feet and directing them 
on to the ladder, and so, propping him by the waist, 
went down hefoj.’e hiln, and landed him safe. Edward 
waited till they were down: then begged ^hem to hold 
the ladder tight betew; he hung from the ledge, got 
his eye well on the ladder below him, let himself 
quietly drop, and caught hold of it with hands of iron, 
and twistihg round, came down the ladder on the in¬ 
side hand over head without using his feet, a favourit? 
gymnastic ei^rcise of his learnt at the Modern Athens. 
He waf warmly received by the crowd and by the 
firemen. ‘‘Yoj^ shonld be one of us, sir,” said a fine 
young fellow 'w^o had ^cheered him and advised him 
all through. “I wish to Jleaven I was,” said^EdwarJ: 
the other thought he was joking, but laughed and said, 
“Then you should talk to our h^d man after the 
busltess;*there is a vacancy, you kn#w^’ 

Edward saw the fire out, and rode ifome on the 
engine. There he applied to the head man for the 
vacancy. 

“You are a stranger to me, sir,’’.said the head 
man. “And I’m sure it is no place for you; you “are 
a gentleman.” • • 

“Wefl? is there anything ungentlemanly in saving^ 
people’s lives and property?” 

“Hear!,hear!” said a comic fireman. 

The eempliment began tq tell, though. Others put 
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in thoir word. “'Why, Mr. Baldwin, if a gentleman 
ain’t ashamed of us*, why should we he .ashamed of 
him?” ■ ♦ 

r 

“Where will ye got a better?” asl^ed another; 
and added, “He is no Stranger; we’ve seen him 
work.” i, 

“Stop a bit,” said the comic fireman: “wh^t does*^ 
the dog say? just call him, sir, if .you please; his name 
is Charlie.” , 

Edward called the fire-dog k^udly; he came and 
fawned on him; then gravely snuffed him ‘all round, 
and retired wagging his tail gently, as much as to say, 
“I was rather taken by surprise at first, but, on the 
whole, I see no reason to recal my judgment.” 


“It is all right,” said the firemen in chorus; and 
one that had not yet spoken to Edward now whispered 
him mysteriously, “Ye see that there dog he knows 
more than we do.” " 

e 

After;^ the dog, a biped oracle at head-quarters was 
communicated with, "and late that very night Edward 
was actually enrolled a fireman; and went home warmer 
at heart than ffe*had been for some time. They fere 
all in bed; and, when he came down in the morning, 
Julia was reading out of the ’Tiser a spirited and 
magniloquent description of a Sre in Southwark, and 
of the heroism displayed by a young gentleman un- 
knov^n, bot whose name the writer hoped at'so much 
the line* would never b'e allowed to pass into .oblivion, 
,aud be forgotten. In short, the ’Tiser paid him in one 


column for years of devotion. Now Edward, of course, 
to relate his adventure^ but the journal told 
loriously, he hesit^t^d to say, “I did all that.” 
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He just sat and stared, and wondered, and bljiahed^ 
and grinned like an imbecile. * • 

Ul^fortunately looks seldom escaped tbe lioddesses. 
“What is*that for?” inquired Julia, reproachfully, 
that sheepish face the thipg to wear, when a sister is 
reading out an heroic action? Ah, these are the things 
tliat make one long to be a man, to ^o them. What 
are y»u thinking about, dear?” 

“Well, I am thinking the ’Tiser is pitching it 
rather strong.” 

“My love, whaWan expression!” • 

“Well, then, to be honest, 1 agree with you that 
it is a jolly thing to light with fire and save men’s 
lives; ant I am glad you see it in that light; for now 
you will approve the step I have taken. Ladies,*! 
have put myself in tlie way of doing this sort of thing 
every t-eek of my life. I’m a fireman.” 

“You are jestyig, I trust?” said Mrs. Dodd anxi¬ 
ously. * ^ ^ 

“No, mamma. I got the place late last night, and 
I’m to enter on my duties qnd put on the ifvery next 
Monday. Hurrah!” • 

f Instantly the admirers of fiery h^rffes at a distance 
ovei*flowed with grief and mortification a# the prospect 
of one in their own family. They could not speak at 
all at first: and, when they did, it was only “Cruel! 
cruel!” from Julia; and “Our humiliation is now com- 
plete,” jrora Mrs. Dodd. , 

• Thqy soon dashed Edw'arck’s spirits, and yiade him 
unhapp;^;* but they could not convince him ho had 
done wtong. Ho\vever,^m the heat of remonstrance, 
they let out at last that they had just begun to hope 
by dint of ^scissors and paint-brush to send him back 
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to Ojjcford. He also detected, under a cloud of tender, 
loving;, aootHing, coaxing, and equivocating, expressions, 
theit id^ of a Man: to wit, a tall, strong, ornapiental 
^Cireatute, whom the yromen were to cocker up, and pet, 
and slave for; and be rewai^ded by basking, dead tired, 
in an imperial smile or two let fall by their sovereign 
protdgd from hi& arm-chair. And, in fact, good women 
have often demoralised their idols down to the dirt by 
this process; to be sure their idols wore sorryish clay, 
to begin. < 

Edward was .anything but flowery, so he paraded 
no manly sentiments in reply; he just bluntly ridiculed 
the idea of his consenting to prey on them; and ho 
said humbly, “I know I can’t contribute a& much to 
oar living as you two can — the petticoats carry the 
brains in our family — but, be a burden to you? Not 
if'I know it.” ' 

“Pride! pride! pride!” objected Julia, lifting her 
grand violet orbs like a pensive Madoifna. ' 

* “And such pride! The priile that falls into a fire- 
bucket,” Suggested prosaic mamma. 

“That is cutting,” said Edward: “but, soyons de 
noiire si^cle; flftujfeyism is on tlie decline. iTll g'vo 
you somethuLg to put in both your pipes; 

Honour and rank from no condition rise. ' 

Art well tby part; in that thu honour lies.^ 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “only first choose your 
part; and let your choice be reasonable.” s 

“Miiiys was Hobson’s*,, who never chooses ill^ Come, 
come,” said lie, and appealed calmly to theii^ reason; 
by which means he made no impression at all. Then 
he happened to say, “Besides, 1 must do something; I 
own to you 1 am more cast down than "'I choose to 
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show. Mother, I feel like lead ev<5r since she ^ed.” 
Now on this, their faces filled with-sympaflijp^ directly. 
So encouraged ho went on to say^ “but whpn I got 
my hand <on that old duffer's coll^y*, and lowered 
to the ladder, and tlie fijje shot roaring out of the 
window after him, too late to eat him, and the cipwd 
cheered the fireman and me, I did feel*wann about the 
waistcoat, and, for the first time this ever so long, life 
seemed not quite ended; I folt there was a little bit of 
good left, that even a poor dunce like me could do, 
and she could approve; if she can look down and see 
me, as I hope she can.” 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Dodd tearfully, “I am 
disarmed. •But, my darling, I do not know what you 
are talking about: stay; why Edward, surely — I hop« 
— you wer(^ not the young gentleman in the paper: 
the onePthat risked his life so nobly; so foolishly if*it 
was you.” ^ 

“Why, mother, didn’t I tell you it was me?” said 
Edward colouring. • 

“No, that you did not,” said dTulia. “Wdfe it? was 
it? oh do bo quick and tell one. There, it wai»” 
#‘WelI it was: ah, I remember,nfw; that splen¬ 
diferous account shut me up. Oh 1 b8lj% didn’t the 
’Tiser pitch it strong?” 

“Not at all,” cried Julia; “I believe every word, 
and ever so much more. Mamma, we have got a 
hero: aijid here he is at breakfast with us, likq an 
owiinar}; mortal.” She rose suddenly with a^burst of 
her old %re and fell upon him, and kissed him, and 
said earnestly how proud she was of him; “and so if 
mamma; she may say what she likes.” 

“Proud 5f him! ah that I am; very proud: and 
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very ^unhappy. Heroes are my horror. How often, 
and how earnestly ha’/e I prayed that my son might 
not be brave like his father; but stay quietly at home 
••dut of harm’s way.”, 

Here remonstrance ended: the memuors of this 
family, happy by nature, though unhapj^y by accident, 
all knew when co yield to each other. 

A 

Unfortunately, in proportion as all these excite¬ 
ments great and small died, and her life became quiet 
and uniform, the depth of Julia’s«wound showed itself 
more and more. She never sang nor hummed, as she 
used to do, going about tlie house. She never laughed. 
She did burst out with fervid sentiments now and 
then; but very rarely; on the whole a pensive languor 
took the place of her lovely impetuosity. ^ Teai*s rushed 
in a moment to her eyes with no visible cause. She 
often stole to the window, and looked all up and down 
the street: and, when she was out of dbors, sh'e looked 
down every side-street she passed; and sometimes, 
when a quick light s^ep camo behind them, or she saw 
a tall young gentleman at a great distance, her hand 
twitched her mother’s arm or trembled on it. Jmd, 
alwi^ys, when they camo home, she lingered a moment 
at the door-step and looked all round before she 
went ia 

At all these signs one half of Mrs. Dodd’s heart 
used to boil with indignation, and the other half melt 
with pii^. For she saw her daughter was looking for 
“the Wretch.” Indeed Mrs. Dodd began to fear she 
bad done unwisely in ignoring “the Wretch;” Julia’s 
tho^hts dwelt on him none the less; indeed all the 
||^||Kas it seemed: so the topic interdi&ted hy tacit 
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consent bade fair to become a barriet between and 
Mrs. Dodd, hitherto her boson* friend as*well as her ' 
mothe^ This was intolerable to pojr Mrs. Dodd: and 
at last she* said one da^, ^*My darling, do not be afraid^ 
of me; rob ihe of your liappy thoughts if you will, but 
oh, not of your sad ones.” 

Julia began to cry directly. “Oh no, mamma,’’ 
she sobbed, “do not you encourage me in my folly. I 
know I have throwir away my affections on one who 
— I shall never see him again: shall L mammji? Oh 
to think 1 can say 4?iose words, and yet go living on.” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed. And if you saw him, would 
that mend the chain he has chosen to break?” 

“X ddh’t know; but if 1 could only see him, to 
part friends! it is cruel to hate him now he has loW, 
his sister; smd then I have got her message to give 
him. And I want to ask him why he was afraid*of 
me; whjjr he could«not tell me ho had altered his mind; 
did he think X' wanted to have him against his will? 
Oh, mamma,” said slie imploringly, “ho seemed to love 
me; he seemed all trutfi. X aiR a poor uAEbrtunate 
girl.” 

•Mrs.* Dodd had only caresses t^ Ibothe her with. 
She could not hold out any hopes. ♦ 

One day Julia asked her timidly if she might be a 
district visitor: “My dear friend was: and advised 
me to bo one too; but I was wilful in those days and 
chose t^ visit by fits and starts, and*be independent. 
I«am Inimbled now a little; may I, inammi^^^ Since 
she dieJ every word of hers seems a law to me.” 

Mrs. Dodd assented cprdially; as she 'uould to an^ 
thing else her wounded one had proposed. 

This project brought* Julia into communication 
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that he, the unloved one, should be enriched by the 
death of the adored one!’— and also tempted his 
cupidity: and unfortunately shallow legislation con 
spired with that temptation For, when an English 
man, sane or insane, is once pujshed behind his back 
into a madhouse, those relatives who have hidden him 
from the pubhe eye, i.e from the eye of justice, can 
grab hold of his money behind his back, as they cer 
tified away his wits behind his back, and can ad 
minister it in the dark, and embezzle itj, chanting 
‘‘But for us the ‘dear deranged’ would waste it” Nor 
do the monstrous enactments, which confer this uncon 


stltutional power on subjects, and shield its exercise 
from the light and safeguard of Publicity, affix any 
penalty to the abuse of that power, if by one chance 
in a thousand detected. In Ikinacy Law extremes of 
intellect vneet; the British seilator plays at Satan; and 
tempts human frailty and cupidity beyond what they 
are able to bea-*. ,, 

So beheld a 'son at twenty-one years 0 / age de 
voted by a father to imprisonment for life., But stop 
a minute, the mad statutes, which by the threefold 
temptation of Facility, Obscurity, and Impunity, ensure 
the occasional Incarceration and frequent detention of 
sane but moneyed men, do provide, though feebly, for 
their bare liberation, provided they don’t yjeld.to the 
*^iins loci, and the natural effect of confinement plus 
Hjl^h, by going mad, or d^g. Vhe Commissioners 
HPUctnacy had power to liberate Alfred in spite of his 
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relations. Aifd that power, you know, he had soberly 
but earnestly implored them to ^xeircise. • * 

After delay that seemed ail strange to him as 
postponing; a hand to a drowning mftn, he received ai^ 
official letter from Whitehall. With bounding heart 
he broke the seal, and det'oured the contents. They 
ran thus: • 

“8ir, — By ordgr of the Commissioners of Lunacy 
1 am directed to inform you that they^ are in the 
receipt of your letter of the 29th ultiAo, which will 
be laid before the Board at their next meeting. 

“I am, &C.” 

• 

Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small ai 
vance ho had made. However, it was a great point 
to learn theft his letters were allowed to go to Ae 
Commissioners at all, and would be attended to by 
degrees.* 

He waited and v%ited, and struggled hard 
possess his soul in p&tience; .at times kis brain 
throbbed and his blood boiled, and longed to kill 
the#remorseless, kindless monsters wha robbed him of 
his liberty, his rights as a man, and % is Jgilia: but he 
knew this would not do-, that what they wanted was 
to gnaw his reason awtiy, and then who could disprove 
tliat he had always been mad? Now he felt, that 
brooding on his wrong would infurisCte him-, so he 
clenched his teeth, and vo'^^ed a solemn vow that 
nothing should drive him mad. By advice of a patient 
he wrote again to the Commissioners begging for ft 
special Commissioh to inf|[uire into his case; and, this 
done, with tare stoicism, ^elf-defence, and wisdom .in 
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one so young, be alctuAlly sat down read hard for 
his first class. Now, to do this, ho wanted the Ethics, 
Politics^ and Rhetoric of Aristotle, certaiii Dialogues 
‘of Plato, the Coiiiedies of Aristophanes, tlie fiffet class 
Historians, Demosthenes, Lucretius, a Greek Testament, 
Wl^eeler’s Analysis, Prideaux, Horne, and several 
books of reference sacred and profane. But he could 
not get these books without Dr. Wycherley, and un¬ 
fortunately he had cut that worthy dead in his own 
asylum. 

“The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood pud¬ 
ding and humble pie. He gulped these delicacies 
as he might; and Dr. Wycherley showed excellent 
qualities; he entered into his maniac's st’^dies with 
ringular alacrity, supplied him with several classics 
from his own shelves, and borrowed the rest at the 
Lbndon Library. Nor did his zeal stdp there: he 
offered to read an hour a day with him, and owned 
it would afford, him the keenest gratiffbationr to turn 
out an Oxford first classman jArom his asylum. This 
remark puzzled Alfred, and i^et him thinking; it boro 
a subtle family i;esemblance to the observations he 
heard every diy from the patients; it was^ so ''ue- 
eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the doctor's pet maniac. They 
were often closeted together in high discourse, and in¬ 
deed discussed Psychology, Metaphysics, and Moral 
Philosophy with indefatigable zest, long after common 
sense would have packed them both off to bed, the 
donkeys' In fact, they got so thick that Alfred thought 
4t only fair to say one day, “Mind, doctor, all these 
pleasant fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly 
will not prevent my indicting you for a conspiracy as 
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soon as I get*out: it will rob the ifetribution of. half 
its relish though.” * • 

“Ah, my dear young friend an^ fellow-student,” 
said the doctor blandly, “let us npt sacrifice the de-^ 
lights of out profitabte ogzupation of imbibing the 
sweets of intellectual intercourse to vague speculations 
as to our future destiny. During the course of a long 
and noi, I trust, altogether unprofitable, career, it has 
not unfrequently been my lot to find myself on the 
verge of being indicted, sued, assassinate^, hung.. Yet 
here I sit, as yet unitumolated on the altar of phrenetic 
vengeance. This is ascribable to the fact that my 
friends and pupils always adopt a more favourable 
opinion of«ne long before I part with them; and ere 
many days (and this I divine by infallible indicia),* 
i/our cure will commence in earnest; and, in proportion 
as you progress to perfect restoration of the powers of 
judgment, you will* grow in suspicion of the fact of 
being under a 'delusion, or rather I should say a very 
blight perversion and perturbation of the forces of* 
your admirable intellect, and prefer subject for tem¬ 
porary seclusion. Indeed this consciousness of insanity 
is tha one.diagnostic of sanity that nej^ef deceives me: 
and, on the Other hand, an obstinate persistence in the 
hypothesis «of perfect rationality demonstrates the fact 
thdt insanity yet lingers in the convolutions and 
recesses of the brain, jfemd that it would not be humane 
as yet cast the patient on a world, in which he 
would inevitably be taken some ungenerous Advan¬ 
tage of.V • • 

Alfred venture^ to injuire whether this was not 
rather paradoxical. 

Ifard Ca(h m. 
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“Certainly,’^ Baicl the ready doctor; ‘‘and paradoxi¬ 
cality is an indicia! characteristic of truth in all mat¬ 
ters beyond the comprehension of the vulgar.” 

^ “That sovnds rational,” said the mrniac, very 
drily. 

One afternoon, grinding hard for his degree, ho 
was invited doW stall's to see two visitors. 

At that word he found out how prison tries the 
nerves. He trembled with hope, and fear. It was 
but for a moment: he bathed his face and hands to 
compose himself; made his toilet carefully, and went 
into the drawing-room, all on his guard. There ho 
found Dr. Wycherley and two gentlemen; one was an 
ex-physician, the other an ex-barristor, wLV) had con 
*sonted to resign feelessness and brieflessness for a snug 
500/ a year at Whitehall. After a momentary 
greeting they continued the conversation^with* Dr. Wy¬ 
cherley, and scarcely noticed i^lfred. They were 
there pro formh; a plausible lunatic had pestered the 
“Board, and extorted a visit of ceremony. Alfred’s 
blood boiled, but hb knew it must not boil over. He 
contrived to throt?^ a short, pertinent remark in every 
now and thent .This, being done politely,.toldand 
at last Dr. Eskell, Commissioner of Lunacy, smiled 
and turned to him: “Allow me to put a few questions 
to you.” 

“The more the better, sir,” said Alfred. 

Dr Eskell then asked him th describe minutely, 
and in order, all he had done since seven o’clock that 
^ day. And ho did it. Examined him in the multipli¬ 
cation table. And bo did it. And, while he was 
these old-fashioned tests, Wycherley’s face 
nlR^re an expression of pity, that Was truly comical. 
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Now this Dr. ^Jskoll had an itch for .the classics; so he 
went on to say, “You have bee^i a.scholar^ I hear.” 

“I am •not old enough to be d scholar, sir,” said 
Alfred^ “|jut I am a student.” • * a 

“Well, •well*, now* can you t^l me ‘what follows 
this line? * 

Jusque datum scelt^ri canimua populamqao^otentom.” 

“Wily, npt at the moment.” 

“Oh, surely you^can,” said Dr. Eskell, ironicEdly. 
“It is in a tolerably well-known passage •Come, try” 

“Well, I’ll fr^,”«said Alfred, sneering secretly “Let 
mo see: 

Mum — mum mum — populumque potentem, 
siia victrici oonveraum viscera dextri." 

“Quito right; now go on, if you can.” 

Alfred, who was playing witli his examiner all this 
time, jfreteniled to cudgel his brains, then went on, 
and warmed involi\jitarily with the lines; 

'^Cognatasquo aries et rupto fmdere regnl 

Certatum totis conoussi virlbus orbfa 

In commune ne&b; ^nfostis que obvia slguis i 

Signa, paros aquilas, et p41a mmantia pilis." 

^‘He seems to have a good menq^ry,” said the 
examiner, rather taken aback. • ^ 

“Oh, that is nothing for him,” observed Wycherley, 

**He has Horace aTI by heart; you'd wonder: 

And mouths oht Homer's Greek like thunder.” 

• 

The great factdty of Memory th\is tested. Dr. 
Egkell proceeded to a greater; Judgment. “Spirited 
lines thosQ, sir.” 

“Yes, sir; but surely rather tumid. ‘The whol^ 
forcee of the shak&i globS?* But little’poets love big 
words.” • 


3# 
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S 06 ; you agree with Horace, that so great a 
work as an epic poem ./should open modestly, with an 
invocation.” 

“No, sir,” said Alfred, “I think that ^rather an 
arbitrary and peevish canon of friend Horace. The 
.^n^id, you know, begins just as he says an Epic 
ought not to Lagin; and the ^neid is the greatest 
Latin Epic. In the next place, the use of Mo^sty is 
to keep a man from writing an Enic Poem at all; but, 
if he will J^ave that impudence, why then he had 
better have the courage to plunge^ into the Castaliau 
stream, like Virgil and Lucan, not crawl in funking 
and holding on by the Muse’s apron-string. But — 
excuse me — quorsum hmc tarn putida tend^int? what 
have the Latin poets to do with this modern’s sanity 
or insanity?” 

Mr. Abbott snorted contemptuously in support of 
the query. But Dr. Eskell smiled, and said: “Con¬ 
tinue to answer me as intelligently, and you may find 
it has a great deal to do i^ith it.” 

Alfred took this hint, and said artfully, “Mine was 
a thoughtless remark; of ^urse a gentleman of your 
experience can test the mind on any subject howeyer 
trivial.” He added, piteously, “Still, if you would but 
leave the poets, who are all half crazy thems/slves, and 
examine me in the philosopher.^ of Antiquity, surely 
it would be a higher criterion.” 

Dr* Wycherley explained %A|^tronislng whisper, 
“He labours under an ^abnonpid .^nteiUpt forpoetiy, 
dating f!rom his attack. Previously 4o that 1\6/actually 
obtained a prize poem himself.” 

• “Well, doctor; and after that 1 wrong to 
pise poetry?” 
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They migLt have comprehended ’this on paper, but 
spoken it was too keen for thefti three. The visi¬ 
tors stg-red. Dr. Wycherley came their aid: “You 
might ex§imine my young friend Jbr hours, and no^ 
detect the ohe crevice m t^je brilliancy of his intellec¬ 
tual armour” • 

The maniac made a face as one th^kt drinkelh ver¬ 
juice suddenly. “For pity’s sake, doctor, don’t be so 
inaccurate: say a spot on the brillancy, or a crevice in 
the armour; but not a crevice in the JprHlancy. My 
good friend hero, gtntlemen, deals in-conjecture certi- 
iicates and broken metaphors. He dislocates more 
tropes, to my sorrow, than even his friend Shakespeare, 
whom he •thinks a greater philosopher than Aristotle, 
and who calls the murder of an individual sleeper th6 
murder of sleep, confounding the concrete with tjie 
abstracf, and then talks of inking arms against a sea 
of troubles; query, a cork jacket and a flask of 
brandy.^ 

“Well, Mr. Hardie,^ ^said Dr. Eskell rather feebly, 
“ let me tell you those passages •which so shock your 
petuhar notions, are among the most anplauded.” 

•‘Very likely, sir,” retorted thg Maniac, whose 
logic was up; “but applauded only & ifation where 
the floods *c\b.i^ their hands every Sunday morning, and 
wo all pray for peace, giving as our exquisite reason 
that we have got God of hosts on our side in 
war.” ^ 

• Mr. Abbott, tbo'oiW commissioner, had •endured 
all this ^at with an air of weary indifierence. 
now said to Dr. ,JYyche|ley, “I wish to put you a 
question or two in ^i^vato.” 

Alfred was horribly frightened: this was the very 
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dodge tjiat liad ruined him at Silverton House. “Oh 
no,'gentlemen,” he‘cried, imploringly. “Let me have 
fair play. You have given me no secret audience; 
then why give my accuser one? I am charged with 
a single delusion; for mercy’s sake go to*the point at 
once, and examine me on that head.” 

“Now you talk sense,” said Mr. Abbott; as if the 
previous topics had been chosen by Alfred. 

“But that will excite him,” objected Dr. Eskell; 
“it always does excite them.” 

“It excites the insane, but -.ot the sane,” said 
Alfred. “So there is another test; you will observe 
whether it excites Then, before they could 

interrupt him, he glided on: “The supposCd halluci¬ 
nation is this: I strongly suspect my father, a bank¬ 
rupt — and therefore dishonest — banker, of having 
somehow misappropriated a sum of fourteen tliousand 
pounds, which sum is known to have been brought 
from India by one Captain Dood, and has disap 
peared.” 

“Stop a minute,’'* said Mr. Abbott. “Who knows 
it, besides you?” 

“The whol8 family of the Dodds. They will shiow 
you his letfer from India, announcing his return with 
the money.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“Albion Vijla, Barkington ” 

Mr. Abbott noted the address in his bo^'k, and 
Allred, mightily cheered and encouraged rby this 
^sensible act, went on to des<Sribe the variofus Indica¬ 
tions, which, insufficient singly^ had by their dni|6d 
force driven him to his conclusion/. When he desic^bbd 

id’s appearance and words on his father’s lawn at 
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night, Wycliefloy interrupted hint quietly; ‘‘Are you 
(juite sure this was not a vision, |i pliantom^f the inind 
heated hy ^our agitation, and youi^ suspicions?” 

Dr.*Es]^ell nodded assent, knowing nothing about# 
the matter. • • 

“Pray, doctor, was I the only person who saw this 
\ibion?” inquired Alfred, slily • 

“1, conclude so,” said Wycherley, with an ad 
mirable smile. 


“But why do you conclude so? because you are 
one of those who Reason in a circle (ff assumptions. 
Now it happens that Captain Dodd was seen and felt 
on that occabioii by three persons besides myself.” 

“Nam$ them,” said Mr. Abbott, sharply. 

“A policeman called Iteynolds, another policeman^ 
whose name I don’t know, and Miss Julia Dodd. 


'riie poiicem^n helped mo lift Captain Dodd off the 
grass, sir; Julia met us close by, and we four earned 
Dr. W 3 ^herley’s phantom home together to Albion 


Villa.” 


Mr. Abbott noted ddwn all ihe names, %nd then 
turned to Dr. Wycherley. *“Wh^ do you say to 
tha^” , • 

“I say it is a very important statement,” said the 
doctor, blandly, “and that I am sure my young friend 
would not advance it •unless he was firmly persuaded 
of its reality.” 

“Much obliged, doctor; and you Would not con¬ 
tradict me so rashly in a m|ttter I know all about 
aqd you»know nothing about, if‘ it was not your fixed 
habH to found facts on theories instead of theories oft 
fsicts.” * • 

There, "that fe enough,” said Mr. Abbott. “I 
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have brought 70 U both to an issue at last. 1 shall 
send' to Barkiugton and examine the policemen and 
the Dodds.” 

“Oh, thank yop, sir,” cried Alfred with emotion. 
“If you once apply genuine tests like that to my case, 
I shall not be long in prison.” " 

“Prison?” Said Wycherley, reproachfully. 

“Have you any complaint, then, to make of your 
treatment here?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 

“Ho, no", SH-,” said Alfred warmly. “Dr. Wycherley 
is the very soul' of humanity. Here are no tortures, 
no handcuffs nor leg-locks, no brutality, no insects that 
murder Sleep — without offence to Logic. In my last 
|sylum the attendants inflicted violence, *here they are 
ordy allowed to endure it. And, gentlemen, I must 
W 1 you a noble trait in my enemy there*, nothing can 
make him angry with madmen*, their lies, their 
groundless and narrow suspicions‘'of him, their de¬ 
plorable ingratitude to him, of which I see examples 
every day that rile me on his account; all these things 
seem to glide off him, baffled by the infinite kindness 
of his heart, and the incomparable sweetness of his 
temper; and he fteturns the duffers good for Wil with 
scarcely an effort,” 

At this unexpected tribute the water stood in the 
doctor's eyes. It was no more than the truth; but 
this was the first man he had met* intelligent enough 
to see Ids good qualities clearly and expr^ls them 
eloquently. * ^ * 

“In short,” continued Alfred, “to be happy 
house all a man wants is to be ip^he. But, as 
not insane, 1 am miserable:.;no convict, no 
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is so wretched as I am, geHtlem'bii.* And whatsis my 
crime?” • • * 

“Well* well,” said Dr. Eskelf kindly, “J think it 
likely* y<ju will not be very lq^|; in confinement • 
They tiiien* civilly dismissed him; and oh his de¬ 
parture asked Dr. Wycherley his candid opinion. • Dr. 
Wycherley said he was now nearly dired; his^ ability 
to discuss his delusion without excitement was of itself 
a proof of that. Bnt in another month he would be 

better still. The doctor concluded his remarks.thus: 

^ ■ 

“However, ge^flomen, you have heard him: now 
judge for yourselves whether anybody can be as clever 
as he is, without the presence of more or less abnormal 
excitemenjt of the organs of intelligence.” 

It was a bright day for Alfred: he saw he had 
made an excellent impiobsioii on the Commissioners, 
and, at^luck* does not always come single, after many 
vain attempts to a letter posted to Julia, he found 
this veiy afternoon a nurse was going away next day. 
He offered her a guihca, and she agreed to post«a 
letter. Oh the happiness it,wa» to the poof prisoner 
to write it, and unburden his heart and tell his Wrongs. 


netkep1;his manhood for his enemiej;%is tears fell on 
the paper he sent to his forlorn bride. ‘He had no 
misgivings of her truth: he judged her by himself: 
gave her credit for afixiety, but not for doubt. He 


concluded a long, ardent, tender letter by begging her 
to come and see him, and, if refused admission, to 
publish^his case in the newipapers, and ^ploy a 
la^vyer to* proceed against all the parties concerned in 
hW Retention. D^ after day he waited for an answeT 
terhiij letter; none came.* Then he began to be sore 
perplexed, knd tom witU agonising doubts. Wbat 
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if her mind was poisoned too! What if she thought 
him mad! What if. some misfortune had befallen her! 
What if ^he had befieved him dead, and hef heart had 
broken! Uitlierto had seen his own troulje Aiiefly: 
but now he began to think day and nigiit on hers*, 
and,though lie ground on for his degree not to waste 
time, and not to bo driven mad, yet it was almost 
superhuman labour; sighs issued from his labouring 
breast wliilo his hard, indomitable Jbrain laboured away, 
all uphill, at Aristotle’s Divisions and Definitions. 

On the se^^enth day, the earliest the mad statute 
allowed, the two Commissioners returned, and this time 
Mr. Abbott took the lead, and told him that the 
policeman Reynolds had left the force, and |ho Dodds 
had left the town, and were in London, but their 
address not known. 

* At this, Alfred was much agitated. SRc w*s alive, 
and perhaps near him. 

“I have heard a good deal of your story,” said 

Mr. Abbott, “and coupling it '^ith what we have seen 

of you, ^we think your^ relatives have treated you, 

and a young lady of whom everybody speaks with 

respect-" f ^ « 

“God bless you for saying that! God bless you!” 

“—treated you both, I say, with needless*severity.” 

Dr. Eskcll then told him tile I'esult of the Special 

Oommissiou, now closed. “1 believe you to be cured,” 

said he: “and "Mr. Abbott has some doubts whether 
• ^ 

you were ever positively insane. We shall \py your 
<'a8e before the Board at once, and the Bedard -v^ll 
write to the party who signed the order, and pro|ibse 
to him to discharge you at once.” ^ 

I this magnificent pi^oject Alfred’s' (iountenance 
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fell, and lie stared witli astonislimcht. “What!,have 
you not tli(j power to do me ju#tic^, without soliciting 
Injustice to help you?” • 

“The "Board has the power,” said Dr. Eskell; “bu^ 
for many reasons they ex^cise it with pi*udence and 
reserve. Besides, it is only fair to those who have 
signed the order, to give them the ^aceful office of 
liberating the patient: it paves the way to recon¬ 
ciliation.” * 

Alfred sighed. The Commissioneij, *to keep up 
his heart, promisoA to send him copies of their cor¬ 
respondence with the person who had signed the order. 
“Then,” said Mr. Abbott kindly, “you will see your 
case is nof being neglected.” 

'Fhc following prdcis, though imperfect, wdll givb 
some idea of| the correspondence: ^ 

1. l^lic Board wrote to Thomas Hardie, letting him 
know the result c£ the Special Commission, and re¬ 
questing him to discharge his nephew. 

TIiomas quaked. Ricjiard smiled, and advised Thd- 
inas to take no notice. By ijiis & week was gained to 
Injustice, and lost to Justice. • 

^•2. The Board pointed out Thoi^^af Hardie’s inad¬ 
vertence in not answering No. 1 *, enclosed copy of it, 
and pressfed for a reply. 

Thomas quaked, Richard smiled. 

3. Thomas Hardie to the Board. ^ From what he 

had h^rd, it would bo premature to discharge Alfred. 
^%ould <«refor to wait a months or two. t 

4. * Alfred to Board warning them against this pr(> 
pdsal. To postpone justice was to refuse justice, cer¬ 
tainly for a time, probably for ever. 

5. The fioard to Thonlas Hardie suggesting that if 
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not released immediatejy he ought to hWe a trial — 
i.e. be allowed to go ianto the world with a keeper. 

6. 4Jfrod to the Board begging that Dr. Sampson^ 
‘on honest independent physician, might boftallowed to 
visit him and report to thepn. 

.7. The Board to Alfred declining this for the pre¬ 
sent as unadvishble, they being in correspondence with 
the person who had signed tho order — with a view 
to his liberation. 

8. ^T. Ilardie to the Board shuffling, and requesting 
time to make lurther inquiries. 

9. The Board suggesting there should be some 
reasonable limit to delay. 

10. T. Hardie asking for a month to see* about it. 

11. The Board suggesting a week. 

12. Alfred Hardie asking permission to be visited 
by a solicitor with a view to protection of hi^' liberty 
and property. 

13. The Board declining this, pending their cor- 
rjspondence with other parties;'but asking him for the 
names aUd addresses'^of s^ll his trustees. 

14. Thomas ilardie informing the Board he had 
now learned AKred had threatened to kill his ifathc^* as 
soon as ever he snould get out, and leaving the Board 
to discharge him on their own responsibility if they 
chose after this warning: but declining peremptorily to 
do so himself. 

15. 16, 17. * The Board, by advice of Mr.^Abbott, 
to Alfred’s trustees, warning them against any aliena¬ 
tion of Alfred’s money, under the notion that he 
legally a lunatic; and saying that a public Inquiry Itp** 
peared inevitable, owing to ifcr. T. Hardy’s unwinlng^ 
ness to enter into their views. 
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18. To Alfred, inquiring whether he fished to 

encounter the expense of Chancery .procedings to'esta’ 
blish his saAity? * 

19. ’ AJfred to the Board, imgldring them to usO'i 
their powers .and discharge him without further delay, 
and assuring them he meditated no violence on ^his 
liberation, but should proceed against ail parties, under 
legal advice. 

20. The Board t^ T. Hardie, warning him that he 

must in future pay Alfred’s maintenance^ in Asylum 
out of his own poc^t, and pressing hint either to dis¬ 
charge the young man, or else to apply to the Lord 
Chancellor for a Commission de Lunatico Inquirendo, 
and enclosing copy of a letter from Wycherley saying 
the patient was harmless. , 

21. T. Hardie respectfully d^iclining to do either, 

but reminding the Commissioners that the matter could 
be thrown into Chancery without his consent only the 
expense,* which would be tremendous, would fall on the 
lunatic’s estate, which might hereafter be regretted by 
the party himself. He concluded by promising^ to come 
to town and visit Alfred with *his faiqily physician, and 
writ^ further in a week. j 

Having thus thrown dust in the d^es of the Board, 
Thomas Hardie and Richard consulted with a noto¬ 
riously unscrupulous madhouse keeper in the suburbs 
of London, and effected a masterstroke; whereof qnon. 

The correspondence had already ‘occupied three 
m 9 nths,‘^and kept Alfred in a fever of the mind; of all 
the m^d&eping things with which he had been Aarassed 
by‘the pretended curers of insanity, this tried hinP 
hard$8t To see aMozen’honest gentlemen wishing to 
do justice, able to do justjpe by one manly stroke of 
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the pen, yet foregn t^eir vantage-ground', and descend 
to coax an «.ble rogue^ to do their duty and undo his 
own interest and rascality! To see a strong cause 
vtumed into a weak one by th<f timidity of ^cha'tapions 
clad by law in complete steel; and a rotten cause, 
against which Law and Power, as well as Truth, 
Justice, and Canmon Sense, liad now declared, turned 
into a strong one by the pluck and cunning of his one 
unarmed enemy! The ancients ^feigned that tlie in¬ 
genious godg tortured Tantalus in hell by ever-present 
thirst, and w^ter flowing to just^the outside of his 
lips. A Jlriton can thirst for liberty as hard as l^an- 
talus or hunted deer can thirst for cooling springs: and 
this soul-gnawing correspondence brought li|;>erty, and 
aitizenhood, and love, and happiness, to the lips of 
Alfred’s burning, pining, aching heart, again, and 
a^ain, and again; then earned them away from him in 
mockery. Oh the sickening anguish of Hope deferred, 
and deferred: < 

I’ 

'' The Holl H is In saln^ long to bide. 

^ * f 

But indeed h^ hopes began to sicken for gond 
when ho found-* that the Board would not ajlow any 
honest independent physician to visit him, or any 
solicitor to see him. At first, indeed, they ..refused it 
because Mr. Thomad Hardie was going to led him out: 
but -^hen T. Hardie would not move at their request, 
th^, on a fresh application, they refused it, giving as 
their reason tliat they had already reftised it ' Yet jn 
so keen^a battle he would not throw away.a chance: 
%o he determined to win Dr. Wycherley altogether^ by 
hook or by crook, and get a^cortifidato of sanity from 
hinsL,, Now a single white IJe, ho knew, 'would do the 
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trick. He h'ad only to say thftt •Hamlet was mad. 
And “Hamlet was mad” is easUy said. * 

Dr. Wycherley, you see, wa^ a collector of mad 
people, £tfid collectors are always^tAnateurs, and verj^ 
seldom connoisseurs. * His^ turn of mind cooperating 
with his interests, led him to put down any m^n a 
lunatic, whose intellect was manifestly superior to his 
own. Alfred Hardie, and one or two more contem¬ 
poraries, had suffered by this humour of the good 
doctor’s. Nor did the dead escape him cntv*eiy. Pascal, 
according to WycJj^ley, was a madman Vith an illusion 
about a precipice* John Howard a moral lunatic in 
whom the affections were reversed; Saul a moping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms and nocturnal visions; 
Paul an incoherent lunatic, who in his writings fli'^s 
off at a tangent, and who admits having once been 
the vi(?tim of a photopsic illusion in broad dayli^t; 
Nebuchadnezzar lyas a lycanthropical lunatic; Joan of 
Arc a theomaniac; Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell 
were melancholy manfacs; Napoleon was an ambitious 
maniac, in whom the ’sensg of* impossibiUclJy became 
gradually extinguished by visceral and cerebral de- 
rai#gem<imt; Person an oiuomaniao; L'lthor a phrenetic 
patient of the old demoniac breed, afluded to by Shake¬ 
speare: • « 

One ^ees moro (lovlls than vast Hell can hold. 

That la the madman. 

I 

Bjt without any disrespect to an/ of these gentle¬ 
men, Jie assigned the golden crown of Injianity to 
Hamlet? • To be sure this character tells his friends in 
the play he shall feign insanity, and swears them n’dt 
to reveaLthe reason; and after this hint to his friends 
and the au'dience (it is !iotorious he was not written 
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for readers) he keeps^his word, and does it as cleverly 
as if his name was pavid or Brutus instead of Hamlet; 
indeed) like Edgai^, he rather overdoes H, and so 
{xuzzles his enemi^ in the play, and certain Grennan 
criticasters and English mad doctors in the* closet) and 
does not puzzle his bosom friend in the play one bit, 
nor the pit for vhom he was created* Add to this his 
sensibility, and his kindness to others, and his eloquent 
grief at the heartrending situation, which his father's 
and mother's son was placed in and had brains to 
realise, though*?iis psychological critics, it seems, have 
not; and add to all that the prodigious extent of his 
mind, his keen observation, his deep reflection, his 
brilliant fancy, united for once in a way with the great 
Academic, or judicial, intellect, that looks down and 
sees all the sides of everything — and what can this 
raro intellectual compound be? Wycherley decided 
the question. Hamlet was too much greater in the 
world of mind than S. T. Coleridge and his Grerman 
criticasters, too much higher, deeper, and broader than 
Esquirol, 'Pinel, Sauze Hasiam, Munro, Pagan, Wigan, 
Prichard, Romberg Wycherley, and such small de^r, 
to be anything >ut a madman. a 

Now, in their inidnight discussions, Dr. Wycherley 
more^than once alluded to the insanity of Hamlet; and 
offered proofs. But Alfred declined the subject as too 
puerile. “A man must exist before he can be insane," 
said tbe Oxonian philosopher, severe in youthful 
gravity. But, when he found that Dr. Wycherley, 
had he lived in Denmark at the time, would have con* 
ferred cannily with Hamlet’s uncle, removed^ 
worthy relative's disbelief in Hamlet’s insanity, 
signed the yonng gentleman <^way behind his back into 
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a limatic asylum, Alfred began to SJnnpathise wifh this 
posthumous victim of Psychological Science. “I be¬ 
lieve the tloke was no madder tlian I am ”, said he. 
He got the play, studied it afresh, compared the fictioA 
with the legend, compared Hamlet humbugging his 
enemies and their tool, Ophelia, with Hamlet opening 
his real mind to himself or his Horatio the very next 
moment; contrasted the real madness the author has 
portrayed in the plays of Hamlet and T;ear by the side 
of these extravagant imitations, to savo, if possible, 
even dunces, antUdreamers, and criticasters from being 
taken in by the latter; and at their next stance 
pitched into the doctor’s pot chimera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, and the author’s lines, knocked it 
to atoms double quick. 

Now, in their midnight discussions. Dr. Wycherley 
had alVays handled the question of Alfred Hardio’s 
Sanity or Insanity with a philosophical coolness the 
young*man admired, and found it hard to emulate; 
but this philosophic calmness deserted him the moment 
Hamlet’s insanity was disputed, ’and the harder he was 
pressed, the redder, the angrier, the louder, the more 
colfusei the Psychological physiqiati became; and 
presently he got furious, and burst out of the anti- 
spasmodlc or round-about style, and called Alfred a 
d—d ungrateful, insolent puppy, and went stamping 
about the room; and, finally, to the young man’s horror, 
fell d^wn in a fit of an epileptic character, grinding his 
teeth and foaming at the month. j, 

Alffed was filled with regret, and, though alarmed, 
had the presence, of mind not to call for assistance. 
Thet fijt was a very milj one in reality, though horrible 
to look at. 'The doctor came to, and asked feebly for 

Hard Cash. III. ’ 4 
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wine. Alfred got'it nim, and the doctor* with a mix¬ 
ture of cunhing and alarm in his eye, said he had 
fainted ^wa,y, or nearly. Alfred assented" coaxingly, 
C.nd looked sheepiSb, After thS he took oare" never 
to lihel Hamlet’s intellect ^again by denying his in¬ 
sanity, for he was now convinced of what he had long 
half suspected, ^chat the doctor had a bee in his own 
bonnet; and Alfred had studied true insanity all this 
time, and knew how inhumane it is to oppose a mono¬ 
maniac’s foible; it only infuriates and worries him. No 
power can convince him. . 


But now he resolved to play on the doctfr’s foible. 
It went against his conscience; but the temptation was 
so strong. He came to him with a hang-dog air: 

* “Doctor,” said he, “I have been thinkidg over 
your arguments, and 1 capitulate. If Hamlet over 
existed, he was as mad as a March hare.” And he 
buushed at this his first quibble.' 

Dr. 'V^ycherley beumed with satisfaction. 

“My young friend, this gives me sincere pleasuie; 
not on my accotSmjt, but on your own. Tliere goes ‘one 
of your illusions then. Now tell me — the 14,000/.! 
Have you calmly reconsidered that too?” 

Allred hung his head, and' looked guiltier and 
^iltier. 

“Why,” said* he, “that never amounted to anything 
’WSre than a strong suspicion. It has long ceased to 
occupy my mind in excess. However, should 1 ever 
tfe so fortunate as to recover^ my liberty, I haye lio 
objection to collect the evidence about it pro ahA'dom, 
and then make you the judge instead^ of nf^lf.” 
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This he delivered with an admir&ble appearance of in¬ 
difference. , , • * 

“Very* well, sir,” said the dbctor drily.^ “Then, 
now, !t have a piece of good news for you'' % 

“Oh, doctor, whaf is tj^at?” 

“Your cure is complete; that is all! You are now 
a sane man, as sane as I am.” * 

Alfred was a little disappointed at this piece of 
news; but recovering himself, asked him to certify 
that, and let him send the certificate In the Board. 
Dr. Wycherley sM. be would with pleasure. 

“I’ll bring it to you when I make my round,” 
said he. 

Alfr(?d retired triumphant, and went in at Plato 
with a good heart. 

In* about an hour Dr. Wycherley paid him .the 
promised visit. But what may not an hour bring 
forth He camff with mortification and regret in his 
face to toll Alfred that an order of transfer had been 
signed by the proper‘parties,^ and countersigned hy 
two Commissioners, and hfe was to go to Dr. Wolf’s 
afylum that day. ^ 

Alfred groaned. “I knew my father would outwit 
my feeble friends somehow or other,” said he. “What 
is his game? do you*know?" 

“I suppose to obtain a delay; and meantime get 
you into an asylum where they will tell the Com- 
missi^ers you are worse aga^in, and perhaps do some¬ 
thing to. make their.words good. Dr. Wolf, between 
ourselves, will say or do almost anything for money. 
4<]xd hie asylum'is conducted ou the old system; though 
h^ l^^etendd not.” ^ 


4# 
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“My dear friend/’ said Alfred, “will'you do me a 
favour?” ^ . * 

“How could I deny you anything at this sorrowful 
moment?” '• ' 

“Here is an advertisement I want inserted in the 
Morning Advertiser.” 

“Oh, I canVdo that, I fear,” 

“Look at it before you break my heart by refusing 
me.” 

Dr. Wycjierley looked at it, and said it was in¬ 
nocent, being \inintelligible: and ho would insert it 
himself. 

“Three insertions, dear doctor,” said Alfred. “Here 
is the money.” a 

. The doctor then told Jjim sorrowfully he must 
pack up his things. Dr. Wolf’s keepers were waiting 
for‘ him. 

The moment of parting came. Th^n Alfred solemnly 
forgave Dr. Wycherley for signing away his wits, and 
tlvankod him for all his kindness and humanity. “We 
shall never meet again, J fear,” said he; “I feel a 
weight of foreboding here about my heart I never felt 
before; yet myntrials have been many and gj-eat.'’ 1 
think the end is at hand.” Dr. Wolf’s keepers received 
him, and their first act was to handcuff him. The cold 
steel struck Into him deeper than his wrist, and re¬ 
minded him of Silverton Grove; he could not suppress 
a shudder. The carriage rolled all through London 
with him. He saw the ^ Parks with autumn’s, brown 
and golden tints: he saw the people, some rich, some 
poor, but none of them prisoners. He saw a little girl 
all rags. “Oh, if I could be as ragged as you are,” 
he said, “and free.” * 
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At last ttey reached Drayton House: a huge old 
mansion, fortihed into a jail.* His handcuffs were 
whipped ofl^ in the yard. Ho was ushered into a large, 
gloomy drawing-room. Dr. Wol^ soon came to himf 
and they measured each ^ther by the eye like two 
prize-fighters. Dr. Wolf’s eye fell under Alfred’s, and 
the latter felt he was capable of much* foul play. He 
was one of the old bull-necked breed; and contained 
the bull-dog and the spaniel in his single nature. “I 
hope you will be comfortable here, si#,” said he, 
doggedly. m» 

“I will try, sir.” 

“The first-class patients dine in half an hour.” 

“1 witi be ready, sir.” 

“Full dress in the evening; there are several ladies.^’ 
Alfred assented by a bow. Dr. Wolf rang a bell, i^nd 
told a Servant to show Mr. Hardie his room. 

He had just tkne to make his toilet when the bell 
rang for dinner. 

As he went down a purse met him, held up some¬ 
thing wliite to him as she eamtf, lowered it (][uickly, 
and dropped it at his feet in passing. 

•It was a billet-doux. , • 

It was twisted into a pretty shape, scented, and 
addressed to Mr. Ilardie, in a delicate Italian hand, 
and in that pale ink which seems to reflect the charm¬ 
ing timidity of the fair who use it. 

wondered; carried it into a recess; then opened 
ifr and sead it. • 

It*contained but this one line: 

Drink nothing hut w^ter at dinner'* 

< 

These words in that delicate Italian hand sent a 
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chill tlirough Alfrfed. What on earth was all this? 
Was he to be poisoned? Was his life aimed at now 
instead of his reason? What was this mysterious 
drama prepared for him the very moment he set his 
foot in the place, perhaps before? A poisoner, and a 
friend! Both strangers. He went down to dinner: 
and contrived to^ examine every lady and gentleman 
at the table. But they were all strangers. Presently 
a servant fiUed his glass with beer; he looked and saw 
it was poured from a small jug holding only his por¬ 
tion. Alfred took his ring off his ff ^ger, and holding 
the glass up dropped his ring in. 

“What is that for?” inquired one or two. 

“Oh, my ring has a peculiar virtue, it' tells me 
what is good for me. Ah! what do I see? my ruby 
changes colour. Fetch me a clean glass.” .^nd he 
filled it with water from a carafe. “No, sir, leave 
the beer. I’ll analyse it in my roonf after dinn3r; I’m 
a chemist.” 

Dr. Wolf changed colour, and was ill at ease. 
Here was a bold ai^d ugly customer. However, he said 
nothing, and felt sure his morphia could not 
tected in beer any decomposer but the stomacii. 
Still he was rather mystified. 

In the evening Alfred came dressed into the draw¬ 
ing-room, and found several gentlemen and ladies there. 
One of the ladies seemed to Hon’s share of 

male hostage. H^ back was to Alfred; Iwt it 

was a beautiful hack, widf Ijreai n^ck and 

shoulders, and a skin likd^^ ^ tall but 

rounded and symmetrical^ ladSsire'but long and 

shapely white arm, and perfect band: and masses of 
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thick black hair bat on her gran^ white poll like a 
raven on a marble pillar. ^ ^ . * 

It was •not easy to get near her; for the mad gen- 
tlemaA vrere fawning on her all round-, like Queeij 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. • * 

However, Dr. Wolf, i^eing Alfred standing alone, 
said, “Let me introduce you,” and took him round to 
her. The courtiers fell back a little. The lady turned 
her stately head, and her dark eyes ran lightly all over 
Alfred in a moment. 

He bowed, an^ blushed like a girl^ ^he curtseyed 
composedly and without a symptom of recognition — 
deep water runs still — and Dr. Wolf introduced them 
ceremoniously: 

“Mr. Hardie — Mrs. Archbold.” 
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she closed by letter with Dr. Wolf, who had often in¬ 
vited her to be his “Matron.” Hey motive, half liidden 
from herself, was to 'be anywhere near her favourite. 

Installed at Drey ton House, she waited some days, 
and coquetted woman like with her own desires, then 
dressed neatly, but soberly, ’And called at Dr. Wycher¬ 
ley’s; sent in a note explaining who she ■was, with a 
bit of soft sawder, and asked to see Alfred. 

She was politely but peremptorily refused. She 
felt this rebuff bitterly. Slie went home stung and 
tingling to ^the core. But Bitters wholesome be: 
offended pride now allied with strSffg good sense to 
wither a wild affection; and, as it was no longer fed 
by the presence of its object, her wound healed, all 
but the occasional dull throbbing that precedes a per¬ 
fect cure. 

At this stage of her convalescence Dr. Wolf told 
her in an off-hand way that Mr. Hardie, a patient of 
doubtful insanity, was coming to his asylum,'to be 
kept there by hook or by crook. (She was entirely 
in Wolfs confidence, and^he talked of these things to 
her in English.) The impenetrable creature assented 
outwardly, with jo sign of emotion whatever, but ojie 
flash of the eye, aad one heave of the bosom swiftly 
suppressed. She waited calmly and patiently till she 
was alone; then yielded to joy and triumph; they 
seemed to leap inside her. But this very thing alarmed 
her. “Better for„ me never to see him again,” she 
thought. “His power over me is too terrible. Ah,^ 
good-bye t«) the peace and comfort I have been building 
up,l He will scatter them to the winds. He has.” 

She tried not to think of^bini tbo much. And, 
while she was so struggling, Wolf let out that Alfred 
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was to liavx5 mftrphia at dinner the first day, morphia, 
the accursed drug with which these ^lark mfen in these 
dark places 'coax the reason away d'ut of the hjBad by 
degrees,*or,with a potent dose stupify the victim, then 
act surprise, alarm; and m^y^e his stupor the ground 
for applying medical treatment to the doomed wretch. 
Edith Archbold knew the game, and-' at the word 
morphia Pity and Passion rose in her bosom irresistible. 
She smiled in Dr. Wplfs face, and hated him; and 
.secretly girt herself up to baffle him, and protect 
Alfred’s reason, an^win his heart through his grati¬ 
tude. 

She received him as I have related, to tlirow dust 
ill Dr. Wolfs eyes: but she acted so admirably that 
some went into Alfred’s. ‘‘Ah,” thought he, “she is 
angry with herself for her amorous folly; and, with 
tlie justi<Jo of her sex, she means to spite poor me for 
it.” He sighed; f^r ho felt her hostility would be 
fatal to him. To give her no fresh offence, he fell 
into her manner, and ^treated her witli a world of 
distant respect. Then again, ^whe^ else but she could 
have warned him against poison? Tiien again, if so, 
why look cold and stern at him? cast one or 
two wistful glances at her; but the artful woman of 
•i.hirty was impenetrable in public to the candid man 
of twenty-one. Even her passion could not put them 
on an equality. 

That niglit he could not sleep. He lay wondering 
wh^t wdlild be the next foul practice, and ^pw he 
should pawy it. 

He wTott 
two of their 
proceedings 


) next to the Commissioners that 

number, unacquainted with the previous 
of the Board, Jiad been surprised into 
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endorsing an order 'of transfer to an asylum bearing a 
very inferior character to Dr. Wycherley’s; the object 
of this ^ was clearly foul play. Accordingly, Dr. Wolf 
had already tried'' to poison his reason, bj drugging bis 
beer at dinner. He added that Dr. Wycherley had now 
signed a certificate of his sanity, and implored the 
Board to inspc^ct it, and discharge him at once,' or else 
let a solicitor visit him at once, and take the requisite 
steps towards a public inquiry. 

While (Waiting anxiously for the answer, it cost 
him all his piiilosophy to keep heart from eating 
itself. But he fought the good fight of Eeason: he 
invited the confidences of the quieter mad people, and 
established a little court, and heard their grievances, 
and by impartial decisions and good humour won the 
regard of the moderate patients, and of the attendants, 
all but three; Eooke, the head keeper, a morbse burly 
ruffian; Hayes, a bilious subordinaite, Kooke’s shadow; 
and Vulcan, a huge mastiff that would let nobody but 
Hooke touch him; he was big as a large calf, and 
formidable as a snsall Jion, though nearly toothless 
with age. He was let loose in the yard at night, and 
was an elemei#i in the Restraint System; many a pfetient 
would have trieU to escape but for Vulcan. He was 
also an invaluable howler at night, and so co-operated' 
with Dr. Wolfs bugs and fleas to avert sleep, that vile 
foe to insanity and all our diseases, private asylums 
included. 

Alfred treated Mrs.^ Archbold with a dista^jt respect 
that tried her hard. But that able Woman wore^ sweetness 

J nd unobtrusive kindness, and bided her time. At last 
6 gavn her an opportunity, ‘and it will be seen whether 
i»h6 took it i 
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In Drayton House the keeperesfees eclipsed the 
keeper? in cruelty to the poorer patients. No men 
except ^olf and his assistant had a pass-key into 
their department, so there was nphody they could 
deceive, nobody they held yjorth the trouble. In the 
absence of male critics they showed their real selves, 
and how wise it is to trust that gentle in the' dark 
with irresponsible power over females. With unflagging 
patience they applied-the hourly torture of petty in¬ 
solence, needless humiliation, unreasonable Mfusals, to 
the poor madwom«»', bored them with' the pofeoned 
gimlet, and made their hearts bleeding pincushions. 
But minute cruelty and wild ciiprice were not enough 
for them, though these never tired nor rested; they 
must vilify them too with degrading and savage names. 
Billingsgate might have gone to school to Drayton 
House. *Inter alia they seemed in love with a term 
that Othello hit upon; only they used it not once, but 
fifty times a day, and struck decent women with it on 
the face, like a scorpion y^hip; and then the scalding 
tears were sure to run in torrents adown th^ir silly, 
honest, burning cheeks. But this was not all; they 
had ^ot » large tank in a flagged roojn; nominally for 
cleanliness and cure, but really for bane and torture. 
For the least offence, or out of mere wantonness, they 
would drag a patient stark naked across the yard, and 
thrust her bodily under water again and again, keeping 
her down till ^most gone with suffocation, and dis¬ 
missing iher more dead than alive with obscene and 
insulting' comments ringing in her ears, to get warm 
again in the cold. (.This piy kdies called ^Hanking.^* 
In the ordinary morning ablutions they tanked 
without suffocating. But tlie immersion of the whole 
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body in cold water was of itself a severe trial to those 
numerous patients dn whom the circulation was weak; 
and, as medical treatment, hurtful and even dangerous. 
Finally these kebperesses, with diabolical insolence 
and cruelty, would bathe twenty patients in this tank, 
and then make them drink that foul water for their 
meals. 

“The dark places of the land are full of horrible 
cruelty.” 

One day they tanked so savagely that Nurse Eliza, 
after months bf sickly disapprovai came to the new 
redresser of grievances, and told. 

What was he to do? He seized the only chance 
of redress; he ran panting with indignation to Mrs. 
Archbold, and blushing high, said imploringly, “Oh, 

Mrs. Arehbold, you used to be kind hearted-” and 

could say no more for something rising in his'throat. 

Mrs. Archbold smiled encouragingly on him, and 
said softly, “I am the same I always was — to you 
Alfred.” 

“Oh,^ thank you* then pray send for Nurse Eliza, 
and hear the cruelties that are being done to the 
patients within a yard of us.” 

“You had better tell me yourself, if you want me 
to pay any attention.” 

“I can’t, I don’t know how to speak to a lady 
of such things as are done^ here. The brutes! the 
cowardly she-devils! Oh, how I should like to kill 
them.” , ^ . c 

Mrs. Arehbold laughed a little at hi^ enthusiasm 
Infancy caring so what was don6 to , a pack of women), 
and sent for Nurse Eliza. She came, and being 
questioned told Mrs. Arehbold more than she had 
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Alfred. “And* ma’am/’ said she/whimpering, 
have just been tanking one they had no business to 
touch', it is tars. Dale, her that is so close on her con¬ 
finement. «rhey tanked her cruel 4h*ey did, and kept 
her under water till she’was^igh gone. I came away, 

I couldn’t stand it.” 

Alfred was walking about in a fu!y, and Nurse 
Eli^a, in making this last revolting communication, 
lowered her voice for»him not to hear; but his senses 
were quick. I think he heard, for he turned and came 
quickly to them. * 

“Mrs. Archbold, you are sti'ong and brave—-for a 
woman; oh, do go in to tliem and take them by the 
throat and •shake the life out of them, the merciless, 
cowardly beasts! Oh that I could be a woman for 
an hour, or they could bo men. I’d soon have my foot 
oil some *of the wretches.” 

Mrs. Arclibold •acted Ignition. “Come with me 
both of you,” she said^ and they were soon in the 
female department. Up ^ came keeperesscs directly,* 
smirking and curtseying to her, afld pretending not to 
look at Adonis. “Which of you mirses tanked Mrs. 
Dalet” said she, sternly. ^ • 

“’Twasn’t I, ma’am, ’twasn’t 1.” 

“Oh, fie!” said Eliza to one, “you know you were 
at the head of it.” 

She pointed out two a^ the leaders. The Archbold 
instantly had them seized by the others*— who, with 
treachery, equal to their cowardice, turned eagerly 
against thfiir fellow-culprits, to make friends with Power ^ 
— and inviting all jthe sensible maniacs who had been 
tanked, to assist or inspect, she bared her own sta¬ 
tuesque arms,* and, ably aided, soon plunged the 
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o£^epder^, ftcreai&iiig, crying, and whining, like spaniel 
bitekes whipped, under the diiiy water. They swal¬ 
lowed some, and^ appreciated their own acts. Then 
she forced them ^ walk twice round the yard with 
their wet clothes clinging to them, hooted by the late 
victims. 

‘‘There,” said Alfred, “let that teach you men will 
not own hyaenas in petticoats for women.” 

Poor Alfred took all the credit of this performance; 
but in fact, when the Archbold invited him to bear a 
hand, he showed the white feathe” 

“/ won’t touch the blackguardessessaid he, 
haughtily turning it off on the score of contempt. 
“Phtt give it them! Again! again! Brava-^l” 

Mosaic retribution completed, Mrs. Arcbbold told 
the nurses if ever “tanking” recurred she would bundle 
the whole female staff into the street, and then have 
them indicted by the Commissioners. 

These virtuous acts did Edith Archhold for love 
for a young man. Whether mad women or sane, 
women'pregnant, or the reverse, were tanked or not, 
she cared at hetjrt no more than whether sheep were 
washed or no'in Ettrick’s distant dale. She was retir- 
ing with a tender look at Alfred, and her pulse secretly 
unaccelerated by sheep-washing of she-wolves, when 
her grateful favourite appealed to her again: 

“Dear Mrs. Archbold, shall we punish and net 
comfort? This poor Mrs. Dale!” 

Tt^e Archbold cotdd have boxed bis earg^ “Dear 
boy,” she murmured tenderly, “you teach*us aU our 
duty.” She visited the tanked ^ne, found her in a 
_c fll d r oom after it, shivering like ague, and her teeth 
J^Sering. Mrs. Archbd^d had her to the fire, and 
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got her warm * clothes, and a pint* of wine, and j)ro- 
bably saved her life and her child^e — fof love of a 
young man. * 

Why I ihink Mrs. Dale would otherwise have left 
this shifting scene, Mrs*. Carey, the last woman in her 
condition they tanked and nien turned into a flagged 
cell that only wanted one frog of a grofto, was found 
soon after moribund’, on which they bundled her out 
of the asylum to die. • She did die next day, at home, 
but murdered by the asylum; and they toli the Com¬ 
missioners she die4„ through her friends taking her 
away from the asylum too soon. The Commissioners 
had nothing to do but believe this, and did believe it. 
Inspectors,•who visit a temple of darkness, lies, cun¬ 
ning, and hypocrisy, four times a year, know mighty 
little of what goes on there the odd three hundred and 
sixty-one* days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, an& 
fifty-seven seconds.** 

“Now, Alfred,” said Mrs. Archbold, “I can’t be 
everywhere, or know everything; so you come to me* 
when anything grieves you; ^nd 4et me be tfie agent 
of your humanity.” • 

She said this so chamingly ho w|ii^ surprised into 
kissing her fair hand; then blushed, and thanked her 
^warmly. Thus she established a chain between them. 
When he let too long elapse without appealing to her, 
she would ask 14s advice about the welfare of this or 
that patient; and so she cajoled him by Ihe two foibles 
she* haJ .discerned in him — bis vanity and Jiis hu¬ 
manity.* • 

Besides Alfred, jhere were two patients in Drayton* 

* Arithmetic o^wy boyhood. I hear the world revolver sqmc luinutea 
Quicker now. • 
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Ho\ise who had uevor been insane', a young man, and 
an old wotnan; o§ whom anon. There were also three 
ladiesoand one gentleman, who had been deranged, 
but had recovered years ago. This little incident, 
Recovery, is followed in, a public asylum by instant 
discharge; but, in a private one. Money, not Sanity, 
is apt to settle the question of ogress. The gentleman’s 
case was scarce credible in the nineteenth century: 
years ago, being undeniably «racked, he had done 
what Dr. Wycherley told Alfred was a sure sign of 
sanity; i.e he had declared hims'^T insane: and had 
even been so reasonable as to sign his own order and 
certificates, and so imprison himself illegally, but with 
perfect ease; no remonstrance against tint illegality 
from the guardians of the law I When ho got what 
plain men call sane, ho naturally wanted to be free, 
and' happening to remember he alone had ^gned the 
order of imprisonment, and the imaginary doctor’s cer¬ 
tificates, he claimed his discharge from illegal confine¬ 
ment. Answer: “First obtain a legal order for your 
discharge.” On this ho signed an order for his dis- 
discharge. “Tlwt is not a legal order.” “It is as 
legal as the 'V)rdftr on which I am here.” Grknted; 
but, legally or not, the asylum has ijot you; the open 
air has not got you. Possession is ninety-nine points 
of Lunacy law. Die your own illegal prisoner, and 
let your kinsfolk eat your land, and drink your con¬ 
sols, and bury you in a pauper’s shroud. All that 
Alfredt^ could do for Ahoso victims was to promise to 
try and get them out some day, D.V. But there was 
a weak-minded youth, Francis Beverley, who had the 
homir to be under the protection of the Lord Chan- 
Now a lunatic o» a Softy protected by that 
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functionary is literally a lamb protected ^by a wolf, 
and that wplf ex officio the criiel^st, cunningest old 
manglej and fleecer of innocents ^ in Christendom. 
Chancery l^inatics are tlie richest class, yet numbers of 
them are flung among paupevand even criminal lunatics, 
at a few pounds a year, wliile their committees bag 
four-fifths of the money that has been assigned to keep 
the patient in comfort. 

Unfortunately the* protection of the Chancellor ex¬ 
tends to Life and Reason, as well as Fleecfi; with the 
following result: ^ 

In public asylums about forty per cent are said^to 
bo cured. 

In private ones twenty-five per cent at least; most 
of them poorish. 

Of Cliancery Lunatics not five per cent. , 

Finally, one-third of all the Chancery Lunatics do 
every si^ years exchange the living tombs they are 
fleeced tand bullied in for dead tombs, where they rest; 
and go from the sham protection of the Loiyi Chan-“ 
cellor of England to the real ja-ote^tion of their Creator 
and their Judge. • 

'These* statistics have been long beftre the world, 
^and are dead figures to the Skimmer of things, but 
tell a dark tale to the Ijleader of things: so dark, that 
I pray Heaven to protect me, and all other weak in¬ 
offensive persons, from the protection, of my Lord 
Chance^or m this kind. 

‘Beve?I^ was so unfortunate* as to exist before the 
date’ of the above petition; and suffered the con*, 
sequences. « , 

He was aq aristocrat by birth, noble on both sides 
of his house, and, unluckily*had money. But for that 
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he would have been a labouring man, and free. My 
Lord Protector committed him with six hundred pounds 
a year jnaintenancd money to the care of his committee, 
the Honourable Fyjies Beverley. , 

Flow this corporate, y^t honourable, individual, to 
whom something was committed, and so Chancery Lane 
called him in' its own sweet French the thing com¬ 
mitted, was a gentleman of birth, breeding, and in¬ 
telligence. He undertook to take care of his simple 
cousin: anchwhat he did take care of was himself. 

^ .1 

* The Sub-letting Swindle. 

1. The Honourable Fynes Beverley, Auglo-French 
committee, or crown tenant, sub-let soft Francis for 
300A a year, pocketed 300/., and washed his hands of 
Frank. 

2. Mr. Heselden, the sub-tenant,, sub-let the Softy 
of high degree for 150/., pocketed the surplus, and 
washed his hands of him. 

3. The 150/. man sub-let him to Dr. Wolf at 60/. a 
year, pouched the surplus, and washed his hands of 
him. 

And now what on earth was left for poor Dr, Wolf 
to do? Could he sub-embezzle a Highlander’s breeks? 
Could he subtract more than her skin from off the 
singed cat? Could he peel the core of a rotten apple? 
Could he pare a grated cheese rind? Could he Say a 
skinned flint? Could he fleece a hog just after Satan 
had shaved it as clean as a bantam’s egg? « 

Let no man dare to limit geniiis; least of all the 
genius of extortion. 

Dr. Wolf screwed comparatively more out of young 
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Frank than did any of the preceding screws. . He 
turned him into a servant of all work and half starved 
him; money profit, 45/. out of the 60/., oif three- 
fourthst whereas the others had bagged one-half. • 
But by this means he got a gpod servant without wages, 
and on half a servant’s food, dealing 22/. and 12/. in 
these two items. • 

Victim of our great national vice and foible Vica- 
riousuess, this scion .of a noble house, protected in 
tlieory by the Crown, vicariouly sub-protceted by the 
ChcHicellor, sub-vmariously sub-sham-pr/?tected by his 
kin, was really flung unprotected into the fleece marhSet, 
and might be seen — at the end of the long chain of 
subs, pros^ vices, locos, shams, shuffles, swindles, and 
lies — shaking the carpets, making the beds, carrying 
the water, sweeping the rooms, and scouring the sordid 
vessels, *of thirty patients in Drayton House, not one 
of whom was his wj^ual either in birth or wealth; and 
of four menials, who were all his masters and hard 
ones. His work was ali^ays doing, never done. Htt 
was not the least mad nor bad, •but merely T)f feeble 
intellect all round. Fifty thousand •gentlemen’s fami¬ 
lies tv^ould have been glad of him at 30^)/. a year, and 
made a son and a brother of him. But he was under 
* the protection of the Lord Chancellor. Thin, half- 
starved, threadbare, out at elbows, the universal butt, 
scoffed at by the very lunatics, and especially ill treated 
by the attendants whose work he did’gratis, he was 
sworn jeered, insulted, cuffed and evenjkicked, 
every dajr of his hard, hard life. And yet he was a 
gentleman, though, a soft one; his hands, his features, 
his carriage, his address, had all an indefinable stamp 
of race. How had it outlived such crushing, degrading 

• 5 * 
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usa^o? I don’t know; bow docs a daisy suiwive tlie 
iron roller?' Alfred soon found him out, and, to every¬ 
body’s amazement,’ especially Frank’s, remonstrated 
'gently but resolutely and eloquently, and soon con¬ 
vinced the majority, sane and insane, that a creature 
so meek and useful merited especial kindness, not 
cruelty. One 'keeper, The Robin, alias Tom Wales, 
an ex-prizefightor, was a warm convert to this view. 
Among the maniacs only one held out, and said con¬ 
temptuously he couldn’t see it. 

“Well,” said Alfred, “lay a fing r on him after this, 
and I’ll lay a hand on you, and aid your intellectual 
vision.” 

Rooke and Hayes treated remonstrance with open 
and galling contempt. Yet the tide of opinion changed 
sp, they did not care to defy it openly: but they bul¬ 
lied poor Beverley now and then on the sly, and he 
never told. He was too inoffensive for this world. 
But one day, as Alfred was sitting with his door ajar, 
'writing a letter of earnest expostulation to the Com¬ 
missioners, who had left his first unanswered, he heard 
Hayes at the he&d of the stairs call roughly “Frank! 
Frank!” 

“Sir,” replied the soft little voice of young Be¬ 
verley. 

“Como, he quick young shaver.” 

“I’m coming sir,” and up ran Beverley. 

“Here take this tray down stairs.” 

“Yes, sir.” ^ ‘ 

“Stop, there’s a bit of bread for you.” Ahd Hayes 
chucked him a crust, as one throws it to another man’s 
dog. 

“^Thank you, sir,” swd Mr. Beverley, stooping 
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down for it, “and being habitually-as hungry as a 
ratcatcher's tyke, took an eager bite in thart position. 

“How (fare you eat it there,” s&id Hayes brutally: 
“take ft tc^your own crib: come, mizzle.” And with 
that lent him a conteinptuou| kick behind, which owing 
to his position sent him off his balance flat on the tray, 
a glass broke under him; poor young Mr. Beverley 
uttered a cry of dismay, for bo knew Hayes would not 
own liimself the causg; Hayes cursed him for an awk¬ 
ward idiot, and the oath went off into a h^wl, for Al¬ 
fred ran out at ^m brimful of Mose^, and witli a 
savage kick in the back and blow on the neck ad¬ 
ministered simultaneously hurled him headforemost 
down the .stairs. Alighting on the seventh step, he 
turned a somersault, and bounded like a ball on to the 
landing below, and there lay stupified. Ho picked 
himself •up by slow degrees, and glared round with 
speechless awe an4 amazement up at the human thun¬ 
derbolt,* that had shot out on him and sent him flyiug 
like a feather. lie shook his list, and limped silently 
away all bruises and curses, Jo tell Kooke and concert 
vengeance. Alfred, trembling stijl wdth ire, took 
Be\%doy,to his room (the boy was as wiiite as a sheet), 
and encouraged him, and made hifti wash properly, 
brushed his hair, dressed him in a decent tweed suit 
he had outgrown, anti taking him under his arm, 
and walking with his own nose haughtily in the 
air, paraded him up and down the ajjylum, to show 
them ifll the best man in the l^ouse respected the poor 
soft gentleman. Ah what a grand thing it is to bo 
young! Beverley flung to his protector too much likd 
a girl, but -walked gracefully and kept step, and every 
now and thed looked up at^Alfrod with a loving adora- 
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tion, that was sv.re6t yet sad to see. Alfred inarched 
him ‘to Mrs. ArchbokL, and told his tale*, for he knew 
Hayes would misrepresent it, and get him into trouble. 
She smiled on the pair; gently deplored her fai'ourite’s 
impetuosity, entreated hing^ not to go fighting with that 
great monster Hooke, and charmed him by saying, 
“Well, and Frank is a gentleman, when he is dressed 
like one.” 

“Isn’t he,” said Alfred eagerjy. “And whose fault 
is it he is not always dressed like one? Whose fault 
that hero’s an carl’s nephew Boots .yi Hell?” 

“Not yours, Alfred, nor mine," was the honeyed 
reply. 

, In vain did Mr. Hayes prefer his complaint to Dr. 
Wolf. The Archbold had been before him, and the 
answer was, “Served you right.” 

* These and many other good deeds did Alired Har- 
(lie in Drayton House. But, as ^fie days rolled on, 
and no answer came from the Commissioners, liis own 
,anxiety, grief, and dismay, left him less and less abb', 
to sympathise with (the ^material but smaller wrongs 
around him. He.^bftcame silent, dejected. 

At last he ^arne to Mrs. Archbold, and said .stv^rnly 
his letters to the Commissioners were intercepted. 

“I can’t believe that,” she said. “It is against 
the law.” 

So it was: but law and custom are two. 

“I am Bur(J of it,” said he; “and may the eternal 
curse of Heaven light on the cowardly traitor i^nd mis¬ 
creant who has done it.” And he stalked" gloomily 
away. ^ 

When he left her, she sighed at this imprecation 
from his lips; but did not repent. “I cun^t part with 
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him,” she said* despairingly; *‘and,«if J did not stop his 
poor dear letters, Wolf would;”, and the amoroutf cro¬ 
codile shed* a tear, and persisted in her double-faced 
course.* ^ » • 

By-and-by, when ^he bum him getting thinner and 
paler, and his bright face downcast and inexpressibly 
sad, she shared his misery; ay, shed sonlding tears for 
him; yet could not give him up; for her will was as 
strong as the rest of ^er was supple: and hers was hot 
love, but not true love like Julia’s. * 

Perhaps a veiy subtle observer seeiifg this man and 
woman wax pale and spiritless together in one house, 
might have divined her secret. Dr. Wolf then was no 
such observer, for she made him believe she had a 
rising penchant for him. He really had a strong one 
for her. 

♦ • 

While Alfred’s visible misery pulled at her heart- 

.strings,,and sometimes irritated, sometimes melted her, 
came curious complications; one of which requires 
preface. , • 

Mrs. Dodd then was not* tlie* wife to trust blindly 
wlnjre her poor husband was concerhet^ she bribed so 
well thal a keeperess in David’s first asylum told her 
David had been harshly used by an attendant. She 
instantly got Eve Dodd to take him away: and transfer 
him to a small asylum nearer London, and kept by a 
Mrs. Ellis. “Women are not cruel to,men,” said the 
sagacious Lucy Dodd. 

Butf alas! if women are not cruel where s#.x comes 
in and mimics that wider sentiment, Humanity, women 
are deadly econonncal. Largely gifted with that house^ 
hold virtue, Mrs. Ellis kept too few servants, and, sure 
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consequence in a madliouse, too manyi strait-jackets, 
liobblos, muffs, leg-locks, body-belts, &c. &c. Hence 
half her patients \vcre frequently kept out of harm^s 
way by* cruel restraints administered not out o£ hearty 
cruelty, but female parsimony. Mrs. and Miss Dodd 
invaded the house one day when the fair economist 
was out, and ^ound seven patients -out of the twelve 
kept out of the mischief thus: one in a restraint chair, 
two hobbled like asses, two chained like dogs, and two 
in strait-waistcoats, and fastened to beds by webbing 
and straps;"aiqongst the latter David, though quiet as 
a lamb. 

Mrs. Dodd cried over him as if her heart v^ould 
break, and made Miss Dodd shift him to a large asy¬ 
lum, where I believe he was very well used. But here 
those dreadful newspapers interfered; a prying into 
sweet secluded spots. They diversified Mrs.> Dodd’s 
breakfast by informing her that the doctor of this 
asylum had just killed a patient; the mode of execution 
bloodless and sure, as became fair science. It was a 
man between sixty and seventy; an age at which the 
heart can seldom stand very much shocking, or lower¬ 
ing, especially j^whero the brain is diseased. So they 
placed him in a s^iowcr-bath, narrow enough to impede 
respiration, without the falling water, which of necessity 
drives out air. In short, a vertical box with holes all 
round the top. 

Here the dqctor ordered him a cold shower-bath of 
unparalleled duration; half an hour. To bo followed 
by an <unprecedcnted Jose of tartar oraetiq.* ^ This 
double-barrelled order given, the doctor went away. 
(Formula.) 

The w’ater was down to forty-five degrees Fahren- 
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heit. Half ait hour’s shower-batly ab that temperature 
in a roomy bath would kill the youjigest aad strongest 
man in her •Majesty’s dominions. * 

Foi* cijlit-and-twcuty mortal mirsitos the poor old , 
man stood in tliis vertical coffin under this cold cas¬ 
cade. Six hundred gallons of icy water were in that 
his last hour^ his* last half-hour, disclmrged upon his 
devoted head and doomed body. 

He had to be he^)ed away from this death-torrent 
he had walked into in high spiiits, poor scyil. 

Even this change awakened no misgivings, no re¬ 
morse, though you or I, or any man or woman picked 
at hazaid out of the sheets, would at once have seen 
that he was dying, lie was duly dosed by the fire with 
four spoonfuls of antimonial tincture — to make sicker. 
But oven the “Deshuctivc Art of Healing” cannot slay 
the slaii#. 'riic old man cheated the emetic, for, bcfofe 
it could hurt him,^he died of the bath; and his body 
told its t)wu sad tale; to use the words of a medical 
eyewitness, it was “a rxECi; or alauaster.” The, 
death-torrent had driven* the wlR)le circulation from 
the surface.* ^ 

Mrs IJodd was teirificd, and, in spile of Sampson’s 
assurance that this was the asylum 6£ all others they 


• This mode of oxeculion Ts well known in the United States. They 
settle refractory prisoners with it peimdiLally. But halt an hour is not 
needed; twenty minutes will do the trick narper’s^Weekly, a year or 
two ago, contained an adnmable woudmt of a negro's execution by water. 
In this remarkable picture >ou see the poor darkie seated poweriess, 
howling anfl panting his life awiy under^he deadly cascade %ind there 
stands thft s?olid turnkey, erect, formal, stiff as a ramrod, pulling the 
deadly string with a sort of drill exercise air, and no more Loiupunction* 
nor reflection, than if he ifimself was a machine constructed to pull strings 
or tuggers on his own string being pulled by butchci or fool A picture 
well studied, and at worth study. , 
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would not settle another patient in until the matter 
should have blown over, got Eve Dodd to write to 
Dr. Wplf, and offer 300/. a year if he would take 
David at once, anfl treat him with especial considera¬ 
tion. 

He showed this letter triumphantly to Mrs. Arch- 
bold, and she, blinded for a moment by feeling, dis¬ 
suaded him from receiving Captain Dodd. He stared 
at her. “What, turn away a couple of thousand 
pounds?” 

“But thej will come to visit him-, and perhaps see 

himr 

“Oh, that can be managed. You must be on your 
guard: and I’ll warn Rooke. 1 can’t turn av^ay money 
on a chance.” 

One day Alfred found himself locked into his room. 
This was unusual: for, though they called him •’a lunatic- 
in words, they called him sane by all their acts. He 
half suspected that the Commissioners were in the 
. house. 

Had he known’who really was in the house, he 
would have beaten himself to pieces against the door. 

At dinner there was a new patient, very mild and 
silent, with a beautiful large brown eye, like some 
gentle animal’s. 

Alfred was very much strhek with this eye, and 
contrived to say a kind word to him after dinner. 
Finding himself addressed by a gentleman, the new 
comer ^Jifti^dled his forelock, and made a se^^scrape, 
and announced himself as William Thompson^ be added 
with simple pride, “Able Seaman-,” then, touching his 
forglock again, “Just come aboard, your honour.” 
After this, which came off, glibly, he wad anything but 
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communicative. However, Alfred* contrived to extract 
from him that lie was rather glad to leAve liis last 
ship, on ac*count of having been Constantly \mpeded 
there ifi lys duties by a set of Jubbers, that clung 
round him and kept Ifim op deck whenever tlie first 
lieutenant ordered him into the top. 

The very noxl day, pacing sadly «the dull gravel 
of his prison yard, Alfred heard a row, and there was 
the able seaman struggling with tho Robin and two 
other keepers: he wanted to go to his duties in the 
ibretop: to wit t4e fork of a high ehii-tree in the 
court-yard. Alfred had half a mind not to interfere. 
“Who cares for my miseiy?” he said. But his better 
nature prevailed, and he told the Robin he was sure 
going up imaginary rigging would do Thompson more 
good than harm. 

On this the men reluctantly gave him a trial, and 
lie went up the *tree with wonderful strength and 
agility, hut evident caution. Still Alfred quaked when 
he crossed his thighs tight over a limb of the tree fortji 
foot from earth, and went, carefully and %iinutely 
through the whole process of furling imaginary sails. 
HoAfevor^ he came down manifestly toothed by the 
performance, and, singular phenomenon, he was quite 
cool; and it was the spectators on deck who perspired. 

“And what a plcaSant voice he has,” said Alfred; 
“it quite charms my ear: it is not like a mad voice. 
It is like — I’m mad myself.” 

• “An^ he has got a fiddlq, and plays like a 
liangel^ by all accounts,” said the Robin; “only he 
won’t touch it but,when he has a mind.” * 

At night Alfred dreamed he heard Julia’s sweet, 
mellow voice‘speaking to him; and he looked, and lo! 
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it was tlio able seaman. He could sleep no more, but 
lay sigliiiigT 

Ero^ tlio able seaman bad been there three days, 
Mrs, Dodd came-unexpectedly to see him: , and it was 
with the utmost difficulty Alfred was smuggled out of 
the way. Mrs. Archbold saw by her loving anxiety 
these visits weald be frequent, and unless Alfred was 
kept constantly locked up, which wfis repugnant to 
her, they would meet some day. She knew there are 
men who ply the trade of spies, and where to find 
them; she set one of them to watcUiMrs. Dodd’s house, 
and learn her habits, in hopes of getting some clue as 
to when she might be expected. 

Now it so happened that looking for one thing she 
found another which gave her great hopes and courage. 
And then the sight of Alfred’s misery tried her patience, 
ahd then he was beginning half to suspect her of stop¬ 
ping his letters. Passion, impatience, pity, and cal¬ 
culation, all drove her the same road, and led to an 
extraordinary scene, so impregnated with the genius 
of the madhouse — p* place where the passions run out 
to the very end of their tether — that I feel little able 
to describe it; ^ will try and indicate it. 

One fine Sunday afternoon then she asked Alfred 
languidly would he like to walk in the country. 

“Would I like? Ah, don’t trifle with a prisoner,” 
said he sorrowfully. 

She shook ’her head. “No, no, it will not bo a 
happy walk; liooke, who hates you, is to follow • us 
with that terrible mastiff, to pull you down if you try 
io escape. I could not get Dr. Wolf to consent on any 
other terms; Alfred, let us give up the idea. I fear 
yo^.-rashness.” 
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“No, no, iVon’t try to escape—•from you. I Jiave 
not seen a blade of grass tliis six months.”' 

The accomplished dissembler liesitated, yielded. 
They ^ass«d through the yard aijd* out at the back 
door, which Alfred had so pften looked wistfully at; 
and by-and-by reached a delicious pasture; a light 
golden haze streamed across it; Naturef never seemed 
so sweet, so divine, to Alfred before; the sun as bright 
as midsummer, though not the least hot, the air fresh, 
yet genial, and perfumed with Liberty and <the smaller 
dowers of earth; iJeauty glided rustling by his side, 
and dark eyes subdued their native fire into softness 
whenever they turned on him; and scarce fifty yards 
in the rear hung a bully and a mastiff ready to tear 
him down if he should break away from beauty’s light 
hand, that rested so timidly on his. He was young, 
and stouVhearted, and relished his peep of liberty and 
nature, tliough blotted by Vulcan and Rooke. He 
chatted to Mrs. Archbold in good spirits. She answered 
briefly, and listlessly. ^ • 

At last she stopped under af young clietnut-troe 
as if overcome with a sudden refleotion, and turning 
lialf*away from him leaned her head ;fad hand upon 
a bough and sighed. The attitude was pensive and 
‘womanly. He asked her,with innocent concern what 
was the matter; then* faintly should he take her 
home. All her answer was to press his hand with 
hers that was disengaged, and, instead*of sighing, to 
cry. * • • * 

The hovice in woman’s wiles set himself to com¬ 
fort her — in vain; to question her — in vain at firsts 
hut by degrees she allowed him to learn that it was 
for him she mourned; and. so they proceeded on the 
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old, old plan, the Inau extorting from the woman bit 
by bit jubt so much as she wanted all along to 
say, and would hdve poured in a stream' if let quite 
' alone. ' 

He drew from his distressed friend that Dr. Wolf 
for reasons of his own had made special inquiries 
about the Dodds: that she had fortunately or unfor¬ 
tunately heard of this, and had questioned the person 
employed, hoping to hear something that might com¬ 
fort Alfred/ “Instead of that,” said she, “I tind Miss 
Dodd is like Inost girls*, out of si^it is out of mind 
with her.” 

“What do you mean?” said Alfred, trembling 
suddenly. 

“Do not ask me. What a weak fool I was to lei 
you see I was unhappy for you.” 

“The timth is the truth,” gasped Alfred: “tell me 
at once.” 

“Must I? 1 am afraid you will hate me; for I 
-should hate any one who told me yoiir faults. W'ell, 
then —’^if I must Mi^s Dodd has a beau.” 

“It is a lie!” cried Alfred furiously. 

“I wish it *vas. But she has two in fact, boJi of 
them clergymen: however, one seems the favourite; at 
least they are engaged to be married; it is Mr. Hurd, 
the curate of the parish she lives in. By what I hear 
she is one of the religious ones: so perhaps that has 
brought the pair to an understanding.” 

At, these words a cold sickness rushed ^ail over 
Alfred, beginning at his heart He stood 'iirhite and 
stupihed a moment: then, in the anguish of his heart, 
broke out into a great and terrible cry: it was like a 
young lion wounded with a poisoned shaft 
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Then he Whs silent, and stood iSto«k still, like ^etri* 
fled despair. . * 

Mrs. Arfihbold was prepared fof an outburst: but 
not of t!his jiind. His anguish was spmnlike a woman’s 
that it staggered her. 'Iler^ood and bad angek, to 
use an expressive though somewhat too poetical phrase, 
battled for her. I^lio had an impulse tfAearn his-grati¬ 
tude for life, to let him out of the asylum ere Julia 
should be Mrs. Hurd, and even liberty eorae too late 
for true love. She looked again at the statue of grief 
by her side: and Wirst out crying in earnest. 

This was unfortunate. Shallow pity exuding in 
salt water leaves not enough behind to gush forth in 
good deeds. 

She only tried to undo her own work in part; to 
comfort him a little with common-places; she told him 
in a soothing whisper there were other women in tile 
world besides this inconstant girl, others who could 
love him as he deserved. 

He made no answer to all she could say, but jusk 
waved his hand once inipatigntly. Petty ccAisolation 
seemed to sting him. • 

Thengshe began to feel impatient,•angiy. “How 
he clings to that fickle girl,” she slid. “I might as 
• well make love to a stone.” 

Then they stood both of them apart in sombre 
silence a while. 

Her mood changed; she moved noiselessly towards 
liim, Si^d, standing half behipd him, laid her hand 
softly erf his shoulder, and poured hot passion in his 
ear. “Alfred,” sh^murmured, “we are both unhappyJ 
let us comfort one anotfier. I had pity on you at 
Silverton Hoflse, I pity yon now; pity vie a little in 
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turn; take me otit of this dreadful house, out of this 
revolting life, and: let me be with you. Let mo be 
your housekeeper, your servant, your slave. This news 
that has shocked you so has torn the veil from my 
ej^; I thought I had cooled my love dovoi to friend¬ 
ship and tender esteem; but no, now I see yon as 
unhappy as mj’self, now I can speak and wrong no 
one, I own I — oh Alfred my heart burns for you, 
bleeds for you, yearns for you, sickens for you, dies for 

you.” 

\ 

“Oh, hush I hush! Mrs. Archbovd. You are say¬ 
ing things you will blush for the next moment.” 

“I blush now, but cannot hush; I have gone too 
far. And your happiness as well as mine is at stake. 
No young girl can understand or value such a man as 
you are; but I, like you, have suffered; I, like you, 
am constant; I like you, am warm and tender; at my 
age a woman’s love is bliss to him who can gain it; 
and I love you with all my soul, Alfred; I worship the 
ground you walk on, my swey.t, sweet boy. Say you 
the word, dearest, and I v,dll bribe the servants, and get 
the keys, and sadrifice my profession for ever to give 
you liberty (seG* how sweet the open face of nature is, 
sweeter than anything on earth, but love); and all I 
ask is a little, little of your heart in return. Give me a 
chance to make you mine for ever; and, if I fail, treat 
me as 1 shall deserve; desert me at once; and then 
ril never reproach you; I’ll only die for you; as I 
have lived for you even since I first saw your heavenly 
face.” 

The passionate woman paused at last, but her hot 
cheek and heaving bosom and tender convulsive hand 
prolonged the pleading. 
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J am afiaid few men of her cwa age would have 
resisted her, for voice and speech and all• were burn¬ 
ing, melting, and winning: and then, so reasonable, 
lads; slfo d^^d not stipulate for constancy. 

But Afred turned round to her blushing and sor¬ 
rowful. “For shame!” ho said; “this is not love: you 
abuse that sacred woid. Indeed, if you had ever really 
loved, you would have pitied me and Julia long ago, 
and respected our love; and saved ns by giving me 
my freedom long ago. 1 am not a fool: do you think 
I don’t know that^ou are my jailer, and the cunnihg*^ 
cst and most dangerous of them all?” 

“You ungrateful wretch,” she sobbed. 

“No; I am not ungrateful either,” said he, more 
gently. “You have always come between me and that 
kind of torture which most terrifies vulgar souls; and 
I thank^ou for it Only, if you had also pitied the 
deeper anguish of jiy heart, I should thank you more 
still. As it is, I forgive you for the share you have 
liad in blasting my happiness for life; and nobody shall^ 
ever know what you hav5 been njad enough in an un¬ 
guarded moment to say; but for pity’s sake talk no 
moro of Ipve, to mock my misery.” # 

Mrs. Archbold was white with •ire long before 
•he had done this sentence. “You insolent creature,” 
'^aid she; “you spurn •my love; you shall feel my 
hate.” 

“So I conclude,” said he, coldly: '“such love as 
yours te^haxd by hate.” 

“It. is,” said she, “and I Imow how I’ll Jombine 
the two. To-day I loved you, and you spumed me;^ 
ere long you shall love ute and I’ll despise you; and 
not spurn jrom” 

Hard Cash. HI. 
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“I undeifstand you,” said Alfred, feeling 

rather uneasy. 

“What,” said she, “don’t you see liow the superior 
miud can fascinate the inferior? Look at Fiank Be 
v^rley; how he follows you about and fawns on you, 
like a little dog.” 

“I prefer Lis sort of affection to yours.” 

“A gentleman and a man would have kept that 
to himself; but you are neither one nor the other, or 
you would have taken my offer, and then run away 
trom mo the next day, you foes’. betrays 

a woman; ho doesn’t insult her. Ah, you admire 
Frank’s affection; well, you shall imitate it. You 
couldn’t love me like a man; you shall love me like a 
dog.” 

“How will you manage that, pray?” he inquired 
\^ith a sneer. 

“ril drive you mad.” 

She hissed this fiendish threat out between hei 


, white teeth. 

“Aj!, sir,” she spid, “hitherto your reason has only 
encountered men» You shall see now what an insulted 


woman can doi A lunatic you shall be ere Jong, and 
then m make you love me, dote on me, follow me 
about for a smile: and then I’ll leave off hating you, 


love you once more, hut not the way I did five 
vjp^utes ago.” 

^ f At this fuiiouB threat Alfred ground his teeth, and 


said: “Then I give yop my honour that the qi6ment I 
see my reason the least shaken. I’ll kill you: and so 


save myself from the degradation ^f being your lover 
on any terms.” 


“T)ipi|ten your own sex with that,” said the 
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Archbold, coiftemptuously, you •may kiU me when¬ 
ever you like; and the sooner the bettep. Only, if 
you don’t do it very quickly, you shall be my pro¬ 
perty; fhy Jbrain-sick, love-sick, slave.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

After a defiance so bitter and deadly, Alfred natu¬ 
rally drew away fcom his inamorata. But she, boilin]^ 
with love and hate, said bitterly, “We need not take 
Mr. Hooke into our secrets. Come, sir, your arm!’’ 

He stuck it out ungraciously, and averted his head; 
she took it, suppressed with difficulty a petty desire to 
pinch, and so walked by his side; he was as much at 
his cas^ as if promenading jungles with a panthdr. 
She felt him qui^r with repugnance under her soft 
hand; and prolonged the irritating contact. She 
walked very slowly, and told him with much meaning; 
she was Waiting for a si^al.^ “fl-’iH then,” fiaid she, 
“we will keep one another companybiting the word 
witl^ her ieeth as it went out. • 

By-and-by a window was openetl in the asylum, 
and a table-cloth hung out. Mrs. Archhold pointed it 
out to Alfred; he staVed at it; and after that she 
walked him rapidly home in silence. But, as soon as 
the door was double-locked on him,'she whispered 
tiiumjfrhjintly in his ear: , ^ 

“Xotfr mother-in-law was expected to-day; that 
signal was to let iqe know she was gone.” * 

“My mother-in-law!”* cried the young man, and 
tried iii vain "to conceal his surprise and agitation. 

• 6 * 
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“Ay; your motlffer-in-law, that shall ^ever be: Mrs, 
Dod^.” • 

“Mrs. Dodd h^e!” said Alfred, claspiifg his hands. 
Then he reflected, ^and said coolly: “It is/al^; what 
should she come here for^” * 

“To see your father-in-law.” 

“My fathet-in-law? What, is lie here, too?” said 
Alfred, with an incredulous sneer, 

“Yes, the raving maniac that calls himself Thomp¬ 
son, and tjiat you took to from the first; he is your 
precious father-in-law — that shall ^ever be.” 

Alfred was now utterly amazed, and bewildered. 
Mrs. Archbold eyed him in silent scorn. 

“Poor man,” said he, at last; and hung his head 
sorrowfully. “No wonder then his voice went so to 
my heart. How strange it all is? and how will it all 
ehd?” • 

“In your being a madman instead of an insolent 
fool,” hissed the viper. 

, At this moment Beverley appeared at the end of 
the yard. Mrs. Arahbojd winstled him to her like a 
dog. ' Ho came ♦•unniug jealously. “Who was thai 
called while I«^ras out?” she inquired. • • 

“A polite latly, madam: she said sir to me, and 
thanked me,” ’ 

“That sounds like Mrs. Dofld,” said the Archbold, 
quietly. 

“Ah, but,'' continued Frank, “there was another 
with her: a beautiful ypung lady; oh, so beautiful!* 
“Miss Julia Dodd,”* said the Archbold grfmly. 

* Alfred panted, and bis eyes rov/id wildly in search 
of a way to escape and follow her; she could not be 
far off. 
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“Anybody‘else, Frank?” inqui!red Mrs. Archb 9 ld. 

“No more ladies, madam; but there a young 
gentleman in black; I think he* was a clergyman; 
or a butler-!’ , * 

“Ah, that was her husbapd that is to be; that was 
Mr. Hurd. She can go nowhere without him, not even 
to see her old beau.” * 

At these words, every one of them an adder, Al¬ 
fred turned on her furiously, and his long arm shot 
out of its own accord, and the fingers opened like a^ 
eagle’s claw. Sh^ saw, and understood, but never 
blenched. Her vindictive eye met his dilating flashing 
orbs unflinchingly. 

“You pass for a woman,” he said, “and 1 am too 
wretched for anger.” He turned from her with a deep 
convulsive sob, and, almost staggering, leaned his brow 
against t1:ie wall of the house. 

She had done y^hat no man had as yet succeeded 
in; she had broken his spirit. And here a man would 
have left him alone. But the rejected beauty put her* 
lips to his car, and whispered mto^thera; “ThiS is only 
the beginning.” Then she left him,*and went to his 
room*and*stole all his paper, and pensf and ink, and 
his very Aristotle. He was to have no occupation 
*now, except to brood, and brood, and brood. 

As for Alfred, he sat down upon a bench in the 
yard, a broken man: up to this moment he had hoped 
his Julia was as constant as himself. But no; either 
she* h^.heard he was mad, and with the universal 
credulity had believed it, or perhaps not hearing from^ 
him at all, believedJierself forsaken; and was consoling 
herself with a clergyman. Jealousy did not as yet 
infuriate Alfred. Its first effect resembled that of a 
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heavy blow. Little‘'Beverley found him actually sick, 
and ran to the Robin. The ex-prizefighter brought 
him a i^himbleful of brandy: but he would*'not take it. 
“Ah no, my frieh^s,” he said, “that cannot chro mo; 
it is not my stomachit is my heart. Broken! 
broken!” 

The Robift retired muttering. Little Beverley 
kneeled down beside him, and kissed his hand with a 
devotion that savoured of the canine. Yet it was 
tender, and the sinking heart clung to it. “Oh, 
I’rank!” he cried, “my Julia believes mo mad, or 
thinks me false, or something, and she will many 
another before I can get out to tell her all I have 
endured was for loving her. What shall I do? 
Oqd protect my reason! What will become of me?” 

He moaned, and young Frank sorrowed over him, 
till the Harsh voice of Rooke summoned him to some 
menial duty. This discharged, he Qame running back; 
and sat on the bencli beside his crushed benefactor 
.without saying a word. At last he delivered this 
sapient Speech: “I sec. . You want to got out of this 
place.” • 

Alfred only sighed hopelessly. • * 

“Theli 1 muk try and get you out,” said Frank. 
Alfred shook his head. 

“Just let me think,” said iVank, solemnly; and he 
sat silent looking like a young owl: for thinking soon 
puzzled Him) 'and elicited his intellectual weakness; 
whereof in a groove of duties he could go as sifioothly 
as half the world, and but for his official,* officious, 
Protector, might just as well havorbeen Boots at the 
Swan, as Boots and Chambermaid at die Wolf. 
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So now force and cunning had declared waif on 
Alfred," and feebleness in person enlisted in his defence. 
His ad^rs^y lost no time; that afternoon Hoolke told • 
him he was henceforth to occupy a Souble-hedded room 
with another patient. 

^‘If ho should bo violent in the middle of the night, 
sing out, and we will come, if we hear you,” said the 
keeper with a malicious smile. 

The patient turned out to bo the aljlo seaman. 
Here Mrs. Archboid aimed a double stroke; to shl8fe^ 
Alfred’s nerves, and show him how very mad his 
proposed fatherdn-law was. She thought that,, if he 
could once be forced to realise this, it might reconcile 
him to not marrying the daughter. 

The first night David did get up and paraded an 
imagine]^ deck for four mortal hours. Alfred’s sledp 
was broken; but hg said nothing; and David turned in 
again, his watch completed. 

Not a day passed now but a blow was struck, Nbr^ 
was the victim passive; cfebarjred «vriting mat<#i‘ials, he 
cut the rims off several copies of# the Times., and 
secreted tliem: then catching sight of ^ome ink-blots 
on the back of Frank’s clothes-bru^, scraped them 
•carefully off, melted them in a very little water, and 
with a toothpick scravfled his wrongs to the Commis¬ 
sioners; he rolled the slips rounds a half-crown, and 
wrote outside, ‘‘Good Christian, keep this half-crown, 
and tdka the writing to the Lunacy Commissioners at 
Whitehall, for pity’s sake.” This done, he watched, 
and, when nobodj; was looking, flung his letter, stf 
weighted, over the gates: *he heard it fall on the public 
road. • 
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Another day^lic' secreted a spoonful of black cur¬ 
rant preserve, diluted it with a little water, and wrote 
a letter^ and throT^’ it into the road as before: another 
day, hearing the 'Kpbin express disgust at tlie hsage to 
which he was now subjecfod, lie drew him apart, and 
offered him a liundred pounds to get him out. Now 
the ex-prizefighter was rather a tender-hearted fellow, 
and a great detester of foul play. What he saw made 
him now side heartily with Alfred; and all he wanted 
was to be mdemnified for his risk. 

* He looked down and said, “Youi-see, sir, I have a 
wife and child to think of.” 

Alfred offered him a hundred pounds. 

“That is more than enough, sir,” said the Koldn; 
“but you see 1 can’t do it alone. I must have a pal 
in it Could you afford as much to Garrett? He is the 
likeliest; I’ve heard him say as much as that he was 
sick of the business.” 

Alfred jumped at the proposal: he would give them 
.a hundred apiece. 

“I’ll^sound him,”<said the Hobin; “don’t you speak 
to him, whatever He might blow tlie gaff. 1 must 
begin by making him drunk: then he’ll tell ml his 
real mind.” 

One fine morning the house was made much cleaner' 
tb^ usual; the rotatory chair, in which they used to 
spin a maniac like a teetotum, the restraint chairs, and 
all the paraphernalia, were sent into the stable, and so 
dispose^ that, even if, found, they would look like 
things scorned and dismissed from service: for Wolf, 
blind you, professed the non-restraipt system. 

Alfred asked what was up, and found all this was 
in preparation for the quarterly visit of the Commis- 
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sioners; a visii intended to be a stlrprise; but Drayton 
House always knew when they were coming, and the 
very names* of the two thunderbolts that thought to 
surprise th^m. • 

Mrs. Archbold communic 9 ,ted her knowledge in off¬ 
hand terms. “It is only two old women; Bartlett and 
Terry.” • ' ■ 

The gentlemen thus flatteringly heralded arrived 
next day. One an aged, infirm man, witli a grand 
benevolent head, bald front and silver haSr, and ^ 
gold-headed cane his youth, now a dignified crutch; 
the other an ordinary looking little chap enough: with 
this merit; he was what he looked. They had a long 
Interview with Mrs. Archbold first, for fear they should 
cany a naked eye into the asylum; Mr. Bartlett, acting 
on instructions, very soon inquired about Alfred; M^s. 
Archbold’s face put on friendly concern directly. “I 
am Sony to say Ife is not so well as he was a fort¬ 
night ago; not nearly so well. We have given him 
walks in the country, too; but I regret to say they did* 
him no real good; he came bacR much excited, and 
now^he shuns the other patients, which he used not to 
do.” In ^ort she gave them the imp^s^ion that Alfred 
^ was a moping melancholiac. 

“Well, I had better see him,” said Mr. Bartlett, 
“just to satisfy the Board.” 

Alfred w^as accordingly sent for, and asked with an 
in(iiff 0 rent air how he was. 

He. said he was very well in health, but*in sore 
distress of mind ^t his letters to the Commissionoril 
being intercepted by Mrs.* Archbold or Dr. Wolf. 

Mrs. Archbold smiled pityingly. Mr. Bartlett caught 
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hei: glancO} and concluded this was one of the patient^s 
delusions. ^Formula.) 

Alfred surprised the glances, and saidj “You can 
hardly believe thfe^ because the act is illegal. * But a 
great many illegal acts, ^that you never detect, arc 
done in asylums. However, it is not a question of 
surmise; I sent< four letters in the regular way since I 
came. Here are their several dates. Pray make a 
note to inquire whether they have reached Whitehall 
or not.” 

^‘Oh, certainly, to oblige you,said Mr. Bartlett, 
and made the note. 


Mrs. Archbold looked rather discomposed at that. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Alfred, “since Mrs. 
Archbold has had a private interview, which I see she 
has abused to poison your mind against me, I claim as 
siijaple justice a private interview to disabuse you.” 

“You arc the first patient ever told me to walk 
out of my own drawing-room,” said Mrs. Archbold, 
rising white with ire and apprehension, and sweeping 
out of tlft room. (< 

By this piece* of female petulance she gave the 
enemy a point $n the ganie; for, if she had insisted on 
staying, Mr. Barllett was far too weak to have dis¬ 
missed her. As it was, he felt shocked at Alfred's 


rudeness: and so small a thing as justice did not in 
his idea counterbalance so great a thing as discourtesy; 
so he listened t6 Alfired's, tale with the deadly apat% 


of an unwilling hearer. “Pour on: I will endmfej’^-ias 
poor Lear Says. , ^ 

^ As for Dr.Terry, he was j^ictori^l, but null; effete; 
emptied, of brains by all-scooping Time. If he had 
been detained that day at Drayton Housd, and Frank 
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Beverley sent back in liis place to*Whitehall, it would 
have mattered little to him, less to the nation,* and 
nothiilg to diankind. * 

At "last^ Mr. Bartlett gave Alf^jed some hopes he * 
was taking in the truths 5or he tore a leaf out of 
his memorandum-book, wrote on it, and passed it to 
Dr. Terry. The ancient took it witW a smilO, and 
seemed to make an effort to master it, but failed; it 
dropped simultaneously from his finger and his mind. 

Not a question was put to Alfred; so he was fcijj-. 
to come to an cn(f; he withdrew suddenly, and caught 
Mrs. Archbold at the keyhole. “Noble adversary!” 
said he, and stalked away, and hid himself hard by; 
and no sooner did the inspectors come out, and leave 
the coast clear, than he darted in and looked for the 
paper Bartlett had passed to Dr. Terry. , 

He found it on the floor: and took it eagerly up; 
and fpll of hope, find expectation, read these words; 

What is the name of the stuff the matron’s^ 

DOWN IS MADE OF? T SHOUEI^ LIKE TO TJUF MrS. 
Bartlett one like it. ^ 

Alfred stood and read this again, vand again: , he 
searched for some hidden symbolicaf meaning in the 
•words. High-minded, and deeply impressed with his 
own wrongs, he could hot conceive>a respectable man, 
paid fifteen hundred a year tq spy out wrongs, being 
so hejwtless hard as' to write, this dingle comment 
during the earnest recital of q wrong so gigjmtic as 
his. Podr Alfred learned this to his cost, that to put 
small men into great places is to create monsten^. 
When he had realisediL the bitter truth, he put the 
stony-hearted* paper in ms pocket, crept into the yard. 
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and Bat down, and, for all he could do,*Bcalding tears 
ran jown his cheeks. 

“Hcgnaunculi qit^nti sunt!” he sobbed; *“homunculi 
quanti sunt I” • ^ ^ 

Presently he saw Dr., TerrJ^ come wandering to¬ 
wards him alone. The Archbold had not deigned to 
make him safe^, senectude had done*that. Alfred, all 
heart-sick as he was, went to the old gentleman out of 
veneration for the outside of his head — which was 
Sha kespearian — and pity for his bodily infirmity; 
and offered him an arm. The doc»tor thanked him 
sweetly, and said, “Pray young man have you any¬ 
thing to communicate?” 

Then Alfred saw that the ancient man had already 
forgotten his face, and so looking at him witli that 
r£tfe instrument of ofiicial inspection, the naked eye, 
had seen he was sane; and consequently taten him 
for a keeper. 

How swiftly the mind can roam, and from what a 
distance gather the materials of a thought! Plashed 
like lighfhing through Alfred’s mind this line from one 
of his pets, the Greek philosophers: 

« R * 

Kcti tuvto jucy^(7f>jc eati ayaja jtoieTv ta xaya. 

“And this is the greatest stroke of art, to turn an 
evil into a good.” 

Now the feebleness ,of this aged Inspector was an 
evil: the thing' then was to turn into a good. Shade 
of Plato, behold how thy disciple worked thee I- ^Sk,” 
said he, sinking his Voice mysteriously, “I haVes but I 
ifcm a poor man; you won’t say L told you: it’s as 
much as my place is worth.” ' 

“Confidence, strict confidence,” replied Nestor, 
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going over bea'ten tracks; for he h^ kept many a ^ueer 
secret with the loyalty which does his profession so 
much honoifr. ^ 

“Tiien5,sir, there’s a young gentleman confined here, , 
who is no more mad thail you ^nd I; and never was mad.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“That I do, Mr: and they know ^hey are doing 
wrong, sir: for they stop all his letters to the Commis¬ 
sioners; and that is unlawful, you know. Would you 


like to take a note of it all, sir?” » 

The old fogia said he thought he should, anS" 
groped vaguely for his note-hook: he extracted it at 
last like a loose tooth, fumbled with it, and dropped 
it: Alfred picket it up fuming inwardly. 

The ancient went to write, but his fingers were weak 


and hesitating, atid by this time he had half forgotten 
wliat he was going to say. Alfred’s voice quaverfed 
with impatience; ho fought it down, and offered 
as coolly as he could to write it for him: the offer 
was accepted, and he wrote down in a feigned hand.^ 
very clear, , 9 

“Drayton House, Oct. 5 - A sane patient, Alfred 
Hardie, confined here from interested* motives. Has 
written four letters to the Commissidbers, all believed 


• to be intercepted. Communicated to me in confidence 
by an attendant in the* house. Refer to the party him¬ 
self, and his correspondence yith the Commissioners 
from Dr. Wycherley’s: also to Thomas‘Wales, another 
attendant; and to Dr. Wycherjey: also to Dr^ Eskell 
and Mr. Abbott, Commissioners of Lunacy.” 

After this strojeo of address Alfred took the first 
opportunity of leaving him, and sent Frank Beverley 
to him. * 
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Thus Alfred,ealvirmed by the hatreef of Mrs. Arch¬ 
bold, and racked, with jealousy, exerted all his in- 
'telligonce and plilyed many cards for Ijfberty. One 
he kept in resepvg; and a trump caid top. 'Having 
now no ink nor colouring matter, he did not hesitate, 
but out penknife, up sleeve, and drew blood from his 
arm, and with it wrote once more to the Commis¬ 
sioners, but kept this letter hidden for an ingenious 
purpose. What that was my reader shall divine. 


CHAPTER V. 

% 

We left Julia Dodd a district visitor. Working 
in a dense parish she learned the depths of human 
misery, bodily and mental. ^ 

She visited an honest widow, so poor that she 
could not afford a farthing dip, but sat in the dark. 
When friends came to see her they sometimes brought 
.a candle to talk by. 

She visited a .'^ripple who often thanked God 
sincerely for leaving her the use of one thumb. 

She visited a poor creature who for sixteen years 
had been afflicted with a tumour in the neck, and had 
lain all tliose years on her back with her head in a' 
plate; the heat of a pillow being intolerable. Julia 
found her longing to gp, and yet content to stay: and 
praising God ih all the lulls of that pain, which was 
her coippanion day and night. «■ 

But were 1 to enumerate the ghastly sights, the 
stifling loathsome odours, tho vt^lgar horrors upon 
horroim this refined young'.lady faced, few of my 
rcadeife would endure on paper for love 6f truth, what 
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slie endured ih reality for love o 5 suffering humanity, 
and of Him whose servant she aspired to be. 

Pxobahly such sacrifices of selfish ease and comfort 
are ne\»er £uite in vain; they tend *in many ways to 
heal our own wounds: i won’t say that bodily suflPering 
is worse than mental; b^^ it is realised far more 
vividly by a spectiitor. The grim heartbreaking-sights 
she saw arrayed Julia’s conscience against her own 
grief; the more so when she found some of her moat 
afflicted ones resigned, and even grateful* *‘What,” 
said she, “can tln^y, all rags, disease, and sufforifig^' 
bow so cheerfully to the will of Heaven, and have I 
the wickedness, the impudence, to repine?” 

And then, happier than most district visitors, she 
was not always obliged to look on helpless, or to con¬ 
fine her consolations to good words. Mrs. Dodd was 
getting til famously in her groove. She was high ih 
the confidence of fJross and Co., and was inspecting 
eighty ladies, as well as working; her salary and profits 
together were not less than five hundred pounds a. 
year, and her one luxury wfjs charity, and -Julia its 
minister. She carried a good honest *basket, and there 
you ^ight see her Bible wedged in T#ith wine, and 
meat, and tea and sugar: and still, aA these melted in 
•her round, a little spark of something warm would 
sometimes come in hCr own sick heart. Thus by 
degrees she was attaining, not ^earthly happiness, but 
a grave and pensive composure. 

•Yet'^ross it gusts of earthly grief came sweeping 
often; but these she hid till she was herself again. 

To her mother pnd brother she was kinder, sweeter,* 
and dearer if possible, ifhan ever. They looked'j6n 
her as a sainlf; but she knew better; and used 
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with honest sha5n<?' when they called her so. “Oh 
don*t, pray don’t,” she would say with unaffected pain. 
“Love me as if Invas an angel; but do ntot praise me; 
that turns my eyes inward and makes mo, sen? myself. 
I am not a Christian yet^ nor anything like one.” 

Returning one day from her duties very tired, she 
sat down to take off her bonnet in her own room, and 
presently heard snatches of an argument, that made 
her prick those wonderful little ears of hers which 
crmld almost hear through a wall. The two con- 
■^uding sentences were a key to the whole dialogue. 

“Why disturb her?” said Mrs. Dodd. “She is 
getting better of ‘the Wretch;’ and ray advice is, say 
nothing: what harm can that do?” 

“But then it is so unfair, so ungenerous, to keep 
anything from the poor girl that may concern her.” 

At this moment Julia came softly into the room 
with her curiosity hidden under an^air of angelic com¬ 
posure. 

. Her mother asked after Mrs. Bcc'.cher, to draw 
her into conversation. .She replied quietly that Mrs. 
Beecher was no better, but very thankful for the wine 
Mrs. Dodd had sent her. This answer given, she^went 
without any ap][)arcnt hurry and sat by Edward, and 
fixe^^two loving imploring eyes on him in silence.' 
0 , subtle sex! This feather * was to turn the scale, 
and made him talk unquestioned. It told. She was 
close to him too, and mamma at the end of the room. 

“L^ok here, Ju,” said he, putting his hands* in. his 
pockets, “we two have always been Mends as.well as 
bpther and sister; and somehow it does not seem like 
a to keep things dark:” then ^ Mrs. Dodd: 

“Site'll not a child, mother, after all; ahd how can it 
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be wrong to tell her the truth, or tight to suppress the 
truth? Well then, .Tu, there’s an advertisement in the 
’Tiscr, and'’it’s a regular riddle. Now mind,^l don’t 
really Uhinlc there is anything in jt; but it is a droll 
coincidence, very droll; if jt wasn’t there are ladies 
present, and one of them a district visitor, I would 
say, d—d droll. ' So droll,” continued he, getting 
warm, “that I should like to punch the advertiser’s 
head.” 

“Let me see it, dear,” said Julia. “Itdare say it 
it nothing worth painching about.” 

“There,” said Edward. • “I’ve marked it.” 

.1 ulia took the paper, and her eye fell on this short 
advertisement: 

A [LKEN AKOON. ~ DISTRUST Appeaii- 

A NI KS. , 

Looking at he^ with some anxiety, they saw the 
paper give one sharp rustle in her hands, and then 
qxiivcr a little. She bowed her head over it, and, 
everything seemed to swim. , Buvit she never'moved: 
they could neither of them see her face, she defended 
hersfeif witli the paper. The letters '•cleared again, 
and, still hiding her face, she studierf and studied the 
^advertisement. 

“Come, tell us what you think of it,” said Edward. 
“Is it anything? or a mere coincidence?” 

“It is a pure coincidence,” said Mrs. 'Dodd, with an 
adi»irSrt)le imitation of cool con^dence. ^ 

Julia %aid nothing; but she now rose and put both 
arms round Edward’s neck, and kissed him fervidly* 
again and again, holding* the newspaper tight all the 
time. ' ' ' 


Uard Cu*ti. lit. 
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“There,said 'Mrs. Dodd: “see ^hat you have 
done.” 

“Oh, it is jfll right,” said Edward cheerfully. 
“The British fir^n^an is getting hugged no, end. Why 
what is the matter? hav^ you'got the hiccough, Ju?” 

“No; no! You are a true brother. 1 knew all 
along that he<^would explain all if he was alive: and 
he is alive.” So saying she kissed the ’Tiser violently 
more than once; then fluttered away with it to her 
own room^ashamed to show her joy, and yet not able 
**lo hide it. 

Mrs. Dodd shook her head sorrowfully: and Edward 
began to look rueful and doubt whether he had done 
wisely. I omit the discussion that followed. But the 
next time his duties permitted him to visit them Mrs, 
Dodd showed him the ’Tiser in her turn, and with her 
pretty white taper finger pointed grimly to the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement: r 

AILEEN ARGON. - I do DISTRUST 

I A Appkarances. Hut if you over lovod me explain 
them at once. I uavo something for you from your dear 
sister. 

( 'T 

“Poor siinpte girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, “not to see 
that, if he could explain at all, he irould explain, not 
go advertising an enigma after acting a “mystification. 
And to think of my innocent dove putting in that she 
had something for him from his sister; a mighty tempt¬ 
ation to such a wretch!” <■ *' > 

“It was wonderfully sillysaid Edward; “and 
such a clever girl, too; hut you,ladies can’t stick to 
one^ing at a time; beg^n'g your pardon, mamma.” 

' l|i||^.0odd took no notice of this refnark. 
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“To see lier lower herself so*!’’"she said, “O my 
son, I am mortified.” And Mrs., Dodd •leaned her 
cheek agaidst Edward’s, and sighed, 

“Isfow•don’t you cry, mammy^”* said he, sorrow¬ 
fully. “Til break every b^ie in his skin, for your 
comfort.” 

* • 

“flcaven forbid!” cried Mrs. Dodd anxiously, 
“what, are jmu not aware she would hate you?” 

“Ilate me! her brother!” 

■ 

“She would l\gLte us all if wo laid a finger on fttiii' 
wretch. Pray interfere no mtu-e, love; fimlish child, 
talking to me about women, and it is plain you know 
nothing of their hearts: and a good thing for you.” 
She tlien put on maternal authority (nobody could do 
it more easily) and solemnly forbade all violence. 

lie ^did not venture to contradict her now; bht 
chcjrished his resojiition all the more, and longed for 
the hour when he might take “the Wretch” by the 
throat, and chastise him, the more publicly the better,. 

Now, the above incident ,jhat#revealed Jiflia’s real 
heart, which she had been hiding m<)re or less all tin’s 
tinif^ from those who could not symprfthise with her, 
took eventually a turn unfavourable 1 :o “the Wretch.” 
So he might well be called. Her great and settled 
fear had always been* that Alfred was dead. Under 
the immediate influciico of hi^ father’s cunning, she 
had for a moment believed ho was faMi; but so tme 
and ltI^|r^ng ft heart could not r^st in that opinion. In 
true love? so long as tliere is one grain of uncertainty, 
there is a world of, faith and credulous ingenuity. So,* 
as Alfred had never been* seen since, as nobody could 
say he whs nfarried to another, there was a graih of 

7 * 
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uncertainty as to^^liis unfaithfulness, and this her true 
heart magnified to.a mountain. 

But, now matters wore another face. She was sure 
he had written the^ advertisement. Wlio hut lie, out 
of the few that take the words of any song to heart, 
admired Aileen Aroon? Who but he out of the three 
or four people* who might possibly* care for tliat old 
song, had appearances to explain away? and who but 
he knew they took in the Morning Advertiser? Slu^ 
waited then for the explanation she had invited. 8hc 
read the advertising column every day over and over. 

Not a word more. 

Then her womanly pride was deeply wounded. 
What; had she courted an explanation wlicre most 
ladies would have listened to none; and courted it in 
vain! 

Her high spirit revolted. Her heaii; swelled against 
the repeated insults she had received: this last one 
filled the bitter cup too high. 

And then her mother came in and assured her he 
had only inserted that,advertisement to keep her in 
his power. Ho has heard you are recovering, and are 
admired by others more worthy of your esteem. 

Julia cried "bitterly at these arguments, for she 
could no longer combat them. 

And Mr. Hurd was very attentive and kind. And 
when ho spoke to Julia, and Julia turned away, her 
eye was sure‘to meet Mrs. Dodd’s eye imploring her 
secretly not to discourage the young man too‘ much. 
And so she was gently pulled by one, and gently 
thrust by another, away from her, first lover and to¬ 
wards his successor. 

It is an old, old story. Fate seems to exhaust 
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its malice on our first love. Foi* the second ^the 
road is smoother. Matters went on so ^mo weeks, 
and it wa 5 perfectly true that Mr. Ilurd .escorted 
both latlicii one day to Drayton H^itse, at Julia’s re¬ 
quest, and not Mrs. Dodd’s.^ Indeed, the latter lady 
was secretly hurt at his being allowed to come with 
them. * • 

One Saturday afternoon,' Mrs. Dodd went-alone 
to Drayton House by appointment. David was like a 
lamb, but, as usual, had no knowledge of her. iSlrk 
Archbold told her a quiet, intelligent, patient liad 
taken a great fancy to him, and she thought this was 
ad<lmg much to liis happiness. *‘May I sec him to 
lliank him,” asked Mrs. Dodd. “Oh, certainly,” said 
Mrs. Ar|;hbold; “I’ll inquire for him.” She went out, 
hut .soon returned, saying, “He is gone out for a walk 
with the head kec^xu” we give him as much air and 
amusement as we can; we hope soon to send him out 
altogether, cured.” “Truly kind and thoughtful,” said 
Mrs. Dodd. Soon after, she kissed Mrs. Archbold, and 
pressed a valuable brooch upon her: and then took 
leavft. However, at the gate she i^membcrcd her 
parasol. Mrs. Archhold said she woifld go back for it. 
Mrs. Dodd would not hoar of that: Mrs. Archbold in¬ 
sisted, and settled the question by going. 81 ie was no 
sooner in the house, than young Frank Beverley came 
running to Mrs. Dodd, and put the missing parasol of- 
fick»nl?l}% into her hand. “Oh^ tliank you, s^,” said 
she; “will you ho so kind as to tell Mrs. Arclibold I 
have it.” And wi^h this they parted, and the porter 
opened the gate to her,*and she got into her hired 
cab. She leaned her head back, and, as usual, was 
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lost in the sorrowfur thoughts of what liad been, and 
what now was. Poor wife, each visit to Drayton 
House ppened her* wound afresh. On rdfachiiig the 
stones, there was a turnpike. This roused Iver tip: she 
took out her purse and pa;d it. As she drew back to 
her seat, she saw out of the tail of lier feminine eye 
the edge of soticlhing white under her parasol. Slie 
took up the parasol, and found a written paper pinned 
on to it: she detached this paper, and examined it all 
over with ccnsiderable curiosity. It consisted of a long 
slip’about an inch and a quarter broad, rolled like 
tape, and tied with packthread. She could not see 
the inside, of course, but she read the superscrip¬ 
tion: it was firmly but clearly written, in red ink ap¬ 
parently. 

Of the words I shall only say at present that they 
were strong and simple, and that their effect on the 
swift intelligonco and tender heart of JMrs. Dodd was 
overpowering. They knock(*.d at her heart; they drew 
from her an audible cry of pity more eloquent than a 
thousand^ speeches; and .tlw next moment she felt a 
little faint; for slve knew now the appeal was not in 
red ink, but in iHomething very tit to pass between the 
lieart of woe and 'the heart of pity. She smelt at her 
salts, and soon recovered that weakness: and now her 
womanly bosom swelled so with the milk of human 
kindness that her breath came short. After a little 
struggle shf^ gu&hed out aloud, “Ah, that I will, poor 
soul; this very moment.” Now, by this time jihV was 
close to her own house. ‘ ■ 

She stopped the cab at her doqr, and asked the 
driver if his horse was freslf^onough to carry her to 
the Board of Lunacy: “It is af Whlteharl, sir,” said 
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she. ^^Lord 1)1gss you, ma^am/* said the cabman, 
“Whitehall? why my mare would take you to Wliite- 
chapel and back in an hour, let alone Whitehall.” 

Reassured on that point Mrs. Dodd went* in just 
to give tlte servant an 'order: but as she stood in the 
passage, she heard her children's voices, and also a 
friend’s; the genial, angry tones of Alexander Samp¬ 
son, M.D. 

She thought, “Oh I must just show them a)l the 
paper, before I go with it;” and so after ^ little buzz 
about dinner and things with Sarah, mounted 
stairs, and arrived among them singularly apropos, as 
it happened. 

Mon like Sampson, who make many foes, do also 
make stauncher friends than ever the Hare does, and 
are faithful friends themselves. I'lie boisterous doctor 
had stuck to the ^odds in all their distresses; and, if 
they were ever short of money, it certainly was not 
his fault: for almost his first word, when he found 

m 

them in a lodging, was* “Now„ ye’ll be Mwnting a 
Chick. Gimme pen and ink, and J!’ll just draw ye 
onej* for^a hundre.” This being decl^ied politely by 
Mrs. Dodd, he expostulated. “Mai dear — Madam, 
Iiow'on airth can yc go on in such a place as London 
without a Chick?” • 

He retmued to the charge at his next visit, and 
scolded her well for her pride. “Who iver hard of 
reiaisTUg^ a chick? a small iiioifensivo chick, from an 
old friend: like me? Come now, behave! Jult a wee 
chick: rilTet y' of for fifty.” 

“Oivie ufi^.your comply and your friendship,” said 
Mrs, Dodd; value them above gold: we will not 
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rob your dear cbijdrun, while we have at. many fingers 
on our hancjs as other people.” 

On the present occasion Dr. Sampson, whose affec¬ 
tionate respect for the leading London physicians has 
already displayed itself*, was inveighing specially 
against certain,,specialists, whom, in the rapidity of 
his lusty eloquence, he called the Mad Ox. Ho favoured 
Julia ,and Edward with a full account of the maniform 
enormities he had detected tliem in during thirty years’ 
practice; and so descended to liis present grievance. 
A lady, an old friend of his, was being kept in a 
certain asylum month after month because she had got 
money and relations, and had once been delirious. 
“And why was she delirious? because she had a brain 
fever: she got well in a fortnight.” This lady had 
thrown a letter over the wall addressed to him; some¬ 
body had posted it: he had asked the Commissioners 
to let him visit her; they had declined for the present. 
“Yon Board always sides with the strong against the 
weak,” s^-id he. So^ now lie had bribed the gardener, 
and made a midnight assignation witli the patient; 
and was going |,o it with six stout fellows to ^larryuher 
off by force. “That is my recipe for alleged Insanity,” 
said he. “The business will be more like a mejmval 
knight caiTying off a namorous nun out of a convint, 
than a good physician saving a pashint from the Mad 
Ox. However, .^Mrs. Saampson’s in the I daunt 

say sh’ approves it; for she doesn’t. She says;-‘Do 
quietly u) the Board o Commissiohm^s.’ ‘My 

dear, Boards are a sort of cattle that go too^slow for 
Saampson, and no match at ail fdt" Ihe Mad' ot.’” 

At this conjuncture, or sooh after, Mrc. Dodd c'aine 
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in with her pkpei* in her hand, % little flurried for 
once, and, after a hasty curtsey, said, * 

“Oh, Doctor Sampson, oh, my dears, what wicked¬ 
ness tli(*re p in the world! I’m joing to Whitehall 
this moment; only look at what w^as pinned on my 
pfirasol at Drayton House.” 

The writing pHssed from hand to hand, and left 
the readers looking very gravely at one another. Julia 
was quite pale and horror-stricken. All were deeply 
moved, and even shocked, to make any coinraon-place 
comment; for it leaked and read like a cry from heart 
to hearts. 

“If yon au' a Chnstiau , if 
you (H‘f‘ human, pily a sane 
man line confined hy fraud, 
anil lahc this to the iJoard of 
Ijuniuy at WliitcliaU. Turn 
hy ucachery from her / lovo, 
my leitei a all intercepted, pens 
aui^^jmppv kept from me, 1 
write this with a toothpick 
and my blood on a nm of 
' The Times.' Oh God direct 
It to some one who has ^uf~ 
fered, and can fet^ for an- 
other'i, agony." • 

• • 

Dr. Sampson was the first to speal?. “There,” said 
4ie, under his breath: “didn’t 1 tell you? This man is 
sane. There’s sanity irf every line.” 

“Well, but,” said Edward,^“do you mean to say 
that in the present day —” 

— dearr — sirr. Mankind niver cjjanges. 
Whativer the m'liscles of man con do in the light, the 
mind and ^nsciencB of man will consent to do in the* 
dark.’’ . ’ • 

Julia said uevet a word. 
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Mrs. Dodd, too,' was for action not for talk. She 
bade them all a hasty adieu, and went on her good 
work. ^ ' 

Ere she got 'to^the street door, she heard*a swift 
rustle behind her; and jt was Julia flying down to 
her, all glowing and sparkling with her old impetuo¬ 
sity, that had'seemed dead for ovef. “No, no,” she 
cried, panting with generous emotion; “it is to me it 
was sent. I am torn from him I love, and by some 
treachery I dare say: and I have suffered, oh you 
sliall never know what I have suFered. Give it 
oh pray, pray, pray give it mr. I'll take it to White¬ 
hall.” 


CUAPTER VI. 

If we could .always know at th*^ time what we are 
doing! 

Two ladies carried a paper to Wliitehall out of 
charity lO a stranger. 

Tlierein the 3 ldf*r was benefactress to a man slie 
never spoke of but as “the Wretch,” the yonngei^held 
her truant biidegrooni’s heart, I may say, in her band 
all the road, and was his protectress. Neither recog¬ 
nised the handwriting: for no 'man can write his own 
hand with a toothpick. 

They icached Whitehall, and were conducted up¬ 
stairs tp a gentleman pf pleasant aspect,but p^t^crful 
brow, seated in a wilderness He ^avod his 

liand, and a clerk set them be soo)^''after laid 

down his pen, and leaned bear tbeir 

business. They saw they mtSit waflfd fm time; Julia 
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looked at lier mother, i^ose, and tetok? Alfred’s missive 
to his desk, and handed it him with oiie of her eloquent 
looks, 'grave* and pitiful. He seenited struck J)y her 
beauty ^djier manner. , • 

“It was pinned on my parasol, sir, by a poor pri¬ 
soner at Drayton House,” said Mrs. Dodd. 

“Oh, indeed,”* said the gentleman,* and began to 
read the superscription with a cold and wary look. But 
it thawed visi!)ly as he read. Ho opened the missive, 
and ran bis eye over it. The perusal mov 9 d him not 
a little: a generousiflush mounted to his brow; he rang 
the boJl sharply. A clerk answered it; the gentleman 
wrote on a slip of paper, and said earnestly, “Bring 
mo every letter that is signed witli that name, and all 
our correspondence about liiin.” 

He tl^cn turned to Mrs. Dodd, and put her a few 
questions, wliicli drew out the main facts I have jus*t 
related. The papers were now brought in. “Excuse 
mo a moment,” said be, and ran over them. “T believe 
the man is sane,” said he, “and that you will have 
enabled us to baffle a conspiracy, a hearties con¬ 
spiracy.” • 

“We do hope he will be set free, iir,” said Mrs, 
Dodd, piteously. * 

• “He shall, madam, if it is as I suspect. I will stay 
hero all night hut I will master this case; and lay it 
before the Board myself without^ delay.” 

Julia lookecl .at her mother, and tlien asked if it 
woulcr"b« wr^g^ 'to inquire “.the poor gentlpman’s 
name?”*, • 

“HupxjhI” saidttlie official; “I ought not to reveal 
that without hhi 'eonsonh^ *But stay! he will owe you 
much, and it *teally seems a pity he shonhl not have 
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an opportunity 6f 'expressing his gratftude. Perhaps 
you will favour mo with your address; and trust to ray 
discretion: of couise, if he does not turn out as sane 
as ho seems, I shajl never let him know '* 

Mrs. Dodd then gav,e her address; and she and 
.fulia went home with a glow about the heart selfish 
people, thank 'Heaven, never know. 

Unconsciously these two liad dealt their enemy 
and Alfred’s a heavy blow; had set the train to a 
mine. I’heir friend at the office was a man of another 
stamp than Alfred had fallen in with. 

Meantime Alfred was subjected t(» hourly mortifica¬ 
tions and irritations. Ho guessed tlie motive, and tiicd 
to baffle it by calm self-possession; but this was far 
more difficult than heretofore, because his temper was 
now exacerbated and his fibre iiritated by broken sleep 
(of this poor David was a gi*eat cause), and his heart 
inflamed and poisoned by that ciuel, tliat coiToding 
passion, jealousy. 

To think, that yhile he was in prison, a rival was 
ever at his Julia’p ear, making more and more progress 
in her heart! '‘This corroder was his bitter .companion 
day and night;" and perhaps of all the maddeners 
human cunning could have invented this was the worst. 
It made liis temples beat and his blood run boiling 
poison. Indeed, there wore times when he was so 
disteraptred by passion that homicide seemed but an 
act of justice, any suicide a legitimate relief. ^I'dr'^who 
could go on for ever carrying his’bosom up 

'and down a prison yard? uegaa to go alone: to 
turn impatiently from the petty tpoujbles and fathom¬ 
less egotism of those affliotei^ persons Ife had hitherto 
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forced his sore lieart to pity. Pale, ilii/i, and wo-bpjjone, 
he walked the weary gravel, like tlje lost ones in that 
Hall of Eblis, whose hearts woro^ a devouring fire. 
Even atl inspector, with a naked eyo would no longer 
have distinguished him* at first sight from a lunatic of 
the unhappiest class, the melancholiac. 

fpse suum cor c(lcn» hoiuinum vusLigia fii&aa. 

Mrs. Archbold looked on and saw this sad bight 
not with the pity it would once have caused, but witli 
a sort of bitter triumph lightened by no pleasure, ^nd 
darkened by the shadow of coming remorse. Yot up 
to this time she had shown none of that inconstancy of 
purpose which marks her sex-, while she did go far to 
justify the poets charge: 

Nor Hell a ftiry like a woman scoruod. 

Kookc had a hint to provoke Alfred to violen<!o 
such as would justify them in subjecting so popular 
a patient to bodily restraint, composing draughts, and 
other quick maddeners. Kooke entered into the game, 
zealously from two motives*, Jie was devoted* to Mrs. 
Archbold, and he hated Alfred, who Jiad openly defied 
liim,»aTid rfnortiiioil his vanity about PVank Beverley. 

One Saturday Alfred was ordered ^ut to walk with 
• Rooke and Hayes and Vulcan. He raised no objection; 
suspected, felt homicidkl, suppressed the impulse, and 
by this self-command he got time to give that letter to 
Beverley with instructions. 

all the walk, he was^ saying to himself that 
Julia wai^ in the house» and he was kept away from 
her, and a rival ^ith her; this made him sicken ancf 
rage by turns* He camfi back in a state verging on 
furyr * 
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On entering ^tlic yard poor Beverley, wlio had done 
his bit of^ cunning, and by reaction now relapsed into 
extra simplicity, ^came running, and said, “I’ve done 
it; she has got it.” ' 

“What have you done? Who has got what?” 
“Don’t tell, Frank.” 

“If you dpn’t, I’ll shako your life out, ye young 
blackguard,” cried Rookc, seizing him and throttling 
him dill ho was black in the face. 

Alfredls long-pent fury broke out: he gnashed his 
teeth and dashed his fist in Rooke’"’ face. 

Rooke bellowed with pain and anger, and, rushing 
at him incautiously, received a stinger that staggered 
him, and nearly closed his right eye. He took the 
hint, and put himself in a posture that showed he was 
skilled in the art of self-defence. He stopped two 
blows neatly, and returned a heavy one upon the ribs. 
Alfred staggered back some steps, b^t steadied himself, 
and, as Rooke rushed in too hastily to improve his ad¬ 
vantage, caught him heavily on the otlier eye, but lost 
his own balance a little, which enabled Rooke to close; 
then came a sharp short rally of re-echoing blows, and 
Rooke, not tcibe denied, got hold of his man, and a 
wrestling bout ensued, in which Alfred being somewhat 
weakened by misery and broken rest, Rooke’s greai 
weight and strength enabled him, aft^r a severe struggle, 
to fall with his antagonist under him, and knock the 
breath oat of his body for the moment. Tb^n Hayes, 
who bad stood prudently aloof, c^xne In and‘helped 
handcuff him; they could not'walk; tjp and-down him 
for the Robin, who stood by professional air to 

see fair play. V' ^ ^ 

“Ah, cold iron is your best iiaricd,^’Jbe S|^i4 satitically. 
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“Never you mfnd, sir: you hit quick and well: I’d back 
you at long odds in the ring; both|Ris peapers are in 
deep moumhig.” He added, “A caw can beat a man 
wrestling.” ^ • 

When Alfred was handcuffed they turned him loose. 
It soon transpired, however, that he Was now a 
dangerous maniac' (Formula), and to be confined in 
the noise ward. 

On hearing this he saW the trap he liad fallen into; 
saw and trembled; he asked himself what pn earth lie 
should do; and presently the saying came back to him, 
“And this is the highest stroke of art to turn evil into 
good” lie argued thus: Wolfs love of money is my 
gicat evil: he will dcbtroy me for money, do anything 
for money. Then suppose I offer him money to be 
lumest. ^He begged an interview with Dr. Wolf on 
1/usiness. This was accorded at once. He asked the 
doctor plump wbetjier he received a large sum to detain 
him under pretence of insanity. 

“Not very, considering the trouble you sometimes, 
give, Mr. Hardie,” was tlie dry reply. • 

“Well, then, Justice sliall outbid^rascality for once. 

1 an# a sane man, and you know it; a ruan of my word, 
and you know it. I’ll give you a tliftusand pounds to 
•let me out of this place.” 

Dr. Wolfs eye spafkled. 

“Yor shaU have any bond or security you like; 
and the !)^bney within a week of my deliverance.” 

JVolf said lie should be delighted to do it, if 
he could i^nEtdentiously. 

At this^ piece of hypocrisy Alfred’s cheek reddened* 
and he could not iipeah. * 

**Well, Well, I do see a great change in you for 
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the better,” said*Dv. Wolf. “If, as I Suspect, you are 
convalescent, I wjll part with you without a thousand 
pounds or a thouiwnd pence.” 

Alfred stared: Had he mistaken his n^an?' 

“I’ll tell you what, though,'" said the smooth doctor. 
“I have got two pictures, one by Eaphael, one by 
Correggio.” 

“I know them,” said the quick-witted Alfred; “they 
are worth more than a thousand pounds.” 

“Of course they are, but I would take a thousand 
pounds from yow.” 

“Throw me in my liberty, and Til make it 
guineas.” 

“We will see about that.” And with this under¬ 
standing the men of business parted. Dr. Wolf con¬ 
sulted Mrs. Archbold then and there. , < 

* “Impossible,” said she, “the law would dissolve 
such a bargain, and you would, be exposed and 
ruined.” 

“But a thousand pounds I” said the poor doctor. 

“Oh, he olfered me more than that,” said Mrs. 
Archbold. c 

“You don’*' mean to say so; when was that?’*’’ 

“Do you rftftiember one Sunday that I walked 
him out, to keep clear of Mrs. Dodd? Have you not 
observed that I have not repeated the experiment?” 

“Yes. But I really don’t know why.” 

“Will you promise me faithfully not to’ take any 
notice Jf I tell you?” , 

The doctor promised. .1 , , ^ * 

' Then she owned to him with (^manifest reluctance 
that Alfred had taken advaht^ge of her kindness., her 
indiscretion, in walking alone with him, 'bhd made pas- 
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sionato love tft her. “lie offered'^me not a thousand 
pounds/’ said she, “but his whole fortune, and his 
heart, if I would fly witli him from •these odiou^ walls j 
that was hi^s expression.” ^ » 

l^hen seeing out of a corner of her eye that the 
doctor was turning almost green with jealousy, this 
artist proceeded tcT describe the love-scene between her 
and Alfred, with feigned hesitation, yet minute detail; 
only she inverted the parts; Alfred in her glowing* page 
made the hot love; she listened abashed, confused, and 
tried all she coulcUtliink of to bring him to better aen- 
limeuts. 8lie concluded this chapter of history inverted 
with a sigh, and said, “So now he hates me, I believe, 
poor f(dlow.” 

“Do you regret your refusal?” asked Dr. Wolf 
uneasily. 

“Oh no, my dear friend. Of course my Judgment 
says that few wonjpn at my age and in my position 
would have refused. But we poor women seldom go 
by our judgments.” And she cast a tender look down . 
at the doctor’s feet. * . • • 

In short, she worked on him so, U^at he left Alfred 
at her disposition, and was no sooner gotie to his other 
asylum six miles off, than the calunAiated was con- 
acted by Hayes and Rooke through passage after 
passage, and door after Moor, to a wing of the building 
connected with the main part oply by a covered way. 
As they nbared it, strange noises bet»me audible. 
FaiuiHat,first, the^ got louder^and louder. Sjnging, 
roaring,, bowling like wolves. Alfred’s flesh began to 
creep. He stopped tlie covered way: he would have* 
fought to his last gasp sodher than go further; hut he 
was handcuffed. lie appealed to the keepers; but he 
Hard Cash, UU ^ 
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had used them 4)oth too roughly; they snarled and 
forced him on, a^d shut him into a common Bagged 
cell, with a filthy4ruckle-bed in it, and all tlie vessels 
of gutta-percha. Here he was surrounded by the des¬ 
perate order of maniacs he at present scarcely knew 
but by report. Throughout that awful night he could 
never close hij eyes for the horrible unearthly sounds 
that assailed him. Singing, swearing, howling like 
wild'beasts! His right-hand neighbour reasoned high 
of faith and works, ending each pious argument with 
a sudden* rhapsody of oaths, and never slept a wink. 
His left-hand neighbour alternately sang; and shouted, 
“Cain was a murderer, Cain was a murderer;” and 
howled like a wolf, making night hideous. His opposite 
neighbour had an audience, and every now and then 
delivered in a high nasal key, “Let us curse and pray;” 
varying it sometimes tlms: “Brethren, let us work 
double tides.” And then he would deliver a long 
fervent prayer, and follow it up immediately with a 
torrent of blasphemies so terrific that coming in such 
a contrust they made Alfred’s body wet with perspira¬ 
tion to hear a poor creature so defy his Creator. No 
rest, no peace When it was still, the place was li^e the 
grave; and eveif and anon loud sharp tremendous burst 
a thunderclap of curses, and set those poor demented 
creatures all yelling again for half a^ hou^, making the 
tombs ring. And at clock-like intervals a hannless but 
dirty idiot, '^ho was allowed to roam fhe ward, came 
and chanted through the keyhole, “Everythiug^b no¬ 
thing, and nothing is everything.” 

This was the only observatic^ he had made for 
many years. 

His ears assailed with horrors, of which you have 
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literally no cdhception, or shadow«o^a conception, his 
nose poisoned with ammoniacal vapours, and thh pe¬ 
culiar wildHbeast smell that mark» the true maniac, 
Alfred ^ran, wildly about his cell tryim^^ to stopliis ears, 
and trembling for his *own reason. When the fearful 
night rolled away, and morning broke, and he could 
stand on his trucMe-bcd and see 6od's«hoar<frost on a 
square yard of grass level with his prison bars, it re¬ 
freshed his very soul, and affected him almost to *168X6. 
He was then, to his surprise, taken out, and allowed 
to have a warm bath and to breakfast with David and 
the rest; but I suspect it was done to watch the effect 
of the trial he had been submitted to. After breakfast, 
having no# no place to go, he lay on a bench, and 
there exhausted nature overpowered him, and he fell 
fast asle^. 

Mrs. Archbold came by on purpose, and saw hidi. 
He looked very pjile and peaceful. There was a cut 
on his forehead due to Hooke's knuckles. Mrs. Arch¬ 
bold looked down, and the young figure and haughty, 
face seemed so unresisting aqd peaceful sad,*she half 
relented. That did not, however, j^event her setting 
her female spies to watch him more cloiely than ever. 

He awoke cold but refreshed, %nd found little 
•Beverley standing by him with wet eyes. Alfred 
smiled and held out his hand like a captive monarch 
to his faithftil^ vassal. ‘‘They ^shan’t put you in the 
noise ward againsobbed Frank. “This is your last 
nigktfho^.” 

“Hy,•Frank, you rascal, my boots!” roareJ Hooke 
from an open.windpw. * 

^‘Coming, sir — eomihg!” 

Alfred's next visitor was the Robin. He came 
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whispering, “It is all right with Garrett', sir, and he 
has got a key of the back gate: but you must get 
back to your old ri»om, or we can’t work.”** 

“Would to Hoaven I could, Hobin*, anotheri night 
or two in the noisy ward will drive me mad, I think.” 

“Well, sir, Til tell you what you do: which we all 
have to do it aC odd times: hold a candle to the devil: 
hero she comes: I think she is everywhere all at one 
time. • The Robin then sauntered away, affecting non¬ 
chalance: and Alfred proceeded to hold the candle as 
directed. “Mrs. Archbold,” said he timidly, rising 
from his seat at her approach. 

“Sir,” said she haughtily, and affecting surprise. 

“I have a favour to ask you, madam. Wbnld you 
be so kind as to let me go back to my room?” 

“What, you have found I am not so powerless as 
you thought!” 

“I find myself so weak, and you so powerful, that 
— you can afford to be generous.” 

“I have no more power over you than you have 
over meii’ 

“I wish it was so.” 

“I’ll provef it,” said she. “Who has got th<okey 
of your room? Hayes?” She whistled, and sent for 
him; and gave him the requisite order before Alfred. 
Alfred thanked her warmly. 

She smiled, and went away disposed'to change her 
tactics, and, having shown him how she could torment, 
try soothing means, and open his heirft.by gratHude. 

But presently looking out of her window she saw 
the Robin and him togetlier; and sqmehow they seemed 
to her subtle, observant eyes, to be plotting. The 
very suspicion was fatal to that officer. 'His discharjge 
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was determined on. Meantime set her spies to 
watch him, and tell her if they saw or heard anything. 

Now Mrs, Archbold was goin^ out to ,tea that 
evening, and, as soon as over transpired, the# 
keepers secretly invited thei, keeperessea to a party in 
the first-class patients’ drawing-room. This was a rare 
opportunity, and fhe Robin andGarrett*put their heads 
together accordingly. 

In the dusk of the evening the Robin took an op- 
portunitjrand slipped a now key of the back gate into 
Alfred’s iiand, and told him “tlie tiick was to be done 
that very night:” he was to get Thompson to go to 
bed early: and, instead of taking off his clothes, was 
to wait in readiness. “We liave been plying Hayes 
already,” said the Robin, “and, as soon as ^ke is off, 
we shalhhocuss him, and get the key; and, while they 
are all larking in the drawing-room, off you go *to 
Merrimashee.” • 

“Oh, you dear Robin! You have taken my breath 
away. But how about Yulcan?” • 

“Oh, we know how to make* him amiablh: a dog- 
fancier, a friend of mine, has provided the oiideniable 
whef’o ddgs is concerned; whereby Gtrrett draws the 
varmint into the scullery, and shut! him in, while 1 
get the key from the other. It\9 all right.” 

“Ah, Robin,” said Alfred, “it sounds too good to 
be true. What? this my last ^ay here!” 

The minutes seemed to creep very 'slowly till eight 
o’clock •came. Then ho easiljj persuaded Dayd to go 
to bed; ‘Hayes went up and unlocked the door for 
them: it closed with a catch-lock. Hayes was drunS, 
hut full of djscipline, and insisted on the patients put¬ 
ting out their clothes; so Alfred made up a bundle for 
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his portmanteau, afid threw it out dayes eyed it 
suspiciously^, hut was afraid to stoop and inspect it 
closer; for his drdnken instinct told him he would 
pitch on his head that moment: so he retired grum^ 
bling, and dangling his key. 

At the end of the corridor he met Mrs. Archbold 
full dressed, arid with a candle in her hand. She held 
the candlo up and inspected him; and a little conver¬ 
sation followed that sobered Mr. Hayes for A minute 
or two. 

Mrs. Archbold was no sooner gone to* her little 
tea-party than all the first-class ladies and gentlemen 
were sent to bed to get a good sleep for the good of 
their health, and the keepers and keeperesses took 
their place and romped, and made such a row sleep 
was not easy within hearing of them. They sat on 
the piano, they sang songs to a drum accompaniment 
played on the table, they danced, drank, flirted, and 
enjoyed themselves like schoolboys. Hayes alone was 
gloomy, and morose: so theliobin andHarrett consoled 
him, drank with him, and soothed him with the balm 
of insensibility: in woich condition they removed him 
under charitable pretences, and searched his pockets 
in the passage for the key of Alfred’s room. 

To tlieir infinite surprise and disappointment it 
was not upon him. 

The fact is^ Mrs. .Archbold had snatched it from 
him in her vgrath, and put it in her own pocket. How 
far her suspicions went, how much her spies ha^lUs- 
covered, I really dpn’t know; but somehow of ether 
srie was uneasy in her min^, andf seeing Hayes in 
such a state, she would not trust him during her aV 
sence, bri^ook,,thC key away with her. 
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The Eobin* and Garrett knew nothing of this, and 
wore all abroad; but they thought,Rooke (must have 
the key; so* they proceeded to drink with him, and 
were jult about to administer a really effective Boporiffc 
in his grog, when the^ and ^all the merry party were 
suddenly startled by violent ringing at the bell, and 
thundering and hdlloaing at the hall door. The men 
jumped to their feet and balanced themselves, and 
looked half wild, half stupid- The women saty and 
began to scream: for they had hoard a word that has 
teiTors for us all; ipeculiar terrors for them. 

This alarm was duo to a personage hitherto under¬ 
valued in the establishment 

Mr. Francis Beverley had been thinkinq So now, 
finding all the patients boxed up, and their attendants 
romping^n the drawing-room, he lighted seven fires, 
skillfully on the whole, for practice makes perfeeJt; 
but, singular oversight, he omitted one essential in¬ 
gredient in a fire, and that was the grate. 

To be plain, Mr. Francis made seven bonfires of, 
bed-curtains, chairs, and othev Combustibles hf the ser¬ 
vants’ garrets, lighted them contexiiporancously, and 
retii^d tcp the basement, convinced he*had taken the 
surest means to deliver his friend* out of Drayton 
• House; and with a certain want of candour that char¬ 
acterises the weak, proceeded to black his other bad 
masters’ shoes with singular as^duity* 

There was no wind to blow the flame; but it was 
a (flSar frost; and soon fiery tongues shot out^of three 
garret*wihdows into the night, and lurid gleams 
httmished four mesre, and the old house Vas homing 
m^ly oyerhead, and nnging with hilarity on the 
first floor. ^ 
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But the neigb.b(tfirB saw, pointed, Pondered, com¬ 
prehended, shouted, rang, knocked, and surged round 
the iron gate. “Kire! fire! fire!” and “Fire!” went 
down the road, and men on horseback galloped for 
engines; and the teiTOr-stricken porter opened and the 
people rushed in and hammered at the hall doors, and, 
when Rooke ran down and opened, “Fire!” was the 
word that met him from a score of eager throats and 
glittering eyes. 

“Fire! Wlicre?” he cried. 

t 

“^Vhere! Wliy, you are on fire.-^ Blazing!” 

He ran out and looked up at the tongues of flame 
and volleys of smoko. “Shut the gate,” he roared. 
“Call the police. Fire! fire!” And ho dashed back, 
and calling to the other keepers to unlock all the 
doors they had keys of, ran up to the garrets to see 
wkat- could be done. He came out awe-stricken at 
what he saw. lie descended hastily., to the tliird floor. 
Now the third floor of that wing was occupied princi¬ 
pally by servants. In fact, the only patients at that 
time wer/^ Dodd and Alfred. Rooko called to the men 
below to send H^c*-' up to No. 75 with liis key di¬ 
rectly: he then ran down to the next floor; of vfliich 
he had keys; and opened all the doors, and said to 
the inmates with a ghastly attempt at cheerfulness, 
belied by his shaking voice, “Get up, gentlemen; 
there is a hall and supper going on below.” He was 
afraid to utter •the word “fire” to them. The other 
keepers were as rapid, each on his beat, and aoofrHhe 
more rational patients took the alarm and were per¬ 
suaded or driven out half dressed into the yard, where 
they cowered together in e^Jtremity of fear; for the 
lire began to roar overhead like a lion, and lighted up 
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tlie whole interior red and bright. * All was screaiping 
and confusion; and then came a struggle to get the 
incurable out from the basement stoify. There .was no 
time to*haiidcuflF them. The kcep^i% trusted to the 
terror of the scene to'cow tji^emy and so opened the 
doors and got them out anyhow. Wild, weird forms, 
with glaring eyes and matted hair, leapSd out arid ran 
into the hall, and laughed, and danced, and cursed in 
the lurid reflexion of the fires above. Hell sebmed 
discharging demons. Men recoiled from them. And 
well they did; for mow the skylight exploded, and the 
pieces fell tinkling on the marble hall fast as hail. 
The crowd recoiled and ran; but those awful figures 
continued their gambols. One jikked up the burning 
glass and ground it in his hands that bled directly: 
but he fek neither burn nor cut. The keepers rushed 
in to withdraw them from so dangerous a place: afl 
but one obeyed with sudden tameness; that one strug¬ 
gled and yelled like a demon. In the midst of which 
fearful contest came a sucl^^n thundering at a door on 
the third floor. • 

“What is that?” cried Rooke. 

“ft is'Mr. Hartiie,” screamed the Stobin. “You 
have left him locked in.” * 

* “I told Hayes to let him out long ago.” 

“But Hayes hasn’t got tlie key. YouVe got it.” 
“No, no. I tell you Hayes^has got it.” 

“No, no! Murder! murder! They are dead men. 
Run^r Mrs. Archbold, somebody. Run! Her<i, ham- 
me];s, baiflmersi for God’s sake come and help mo^ 
break th^ door. Ok Kooke, Rooke!” 

“As Tm ^ man Hayes has got the key,” cried 
Rooke, stamping on the ground, and, white with terror. 
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By this timef Garrett liad got a hammer, and he 
and Wales rushed wildly up the stairs to batter in the 
strong door if they eould. They got to tfie third floor, 
but with difflculty; the smoke began toeblihd them 
and choke them, and fl/^ry showers fell on them, and 
drove them back smarting and choking. Garrett sank 
down gasping^* at the stair-foot. Wales ran into the 
yard uttering pitiful cries, and pointing wildly up¬ 
wards: but before he got there, a hand had broken 
through the glass of a window up in the third floor, 
the poor white hand of a perishing prisoner, and 
clutched the framework and tore at it. 

At this hand a thousand white faces were now 
upturned amid groans of pity and terror, such as only 
multitudes can utter. Suddenly tliose anxious faces 
and glistening eyes turned like one, for ar attempt, 
wild and uninteiligible, but still an attempt, was about 
to be made to save that hand and Hs owner out of the 
very jaws of death. 

Now amongst the spectators was one whose life 
and reason were at stake on that attempt. 

Mrs. Dodd was hurrying homeward froift thid’ very 
neighbourhood when the Are broke out Her son 
Edward was coming at nine o^clock to tea, and, better 
still, to sleep. He was leaving the Are brigade. It 
had disappointed him* he found the flre-escape men 
saved the lives, the firemen only the proper^. He 
had gpne into the business earnestly toof^ ha^bad 
invented a thing like a treble pouch hook, T^ich cc^uld 

fastened in a moment to the ' 2 nd of a rop6, and 
thrown into tlie window, and would cl^ng to the bare 
waU, if jjbere was nothing better, and enable him to go 
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up and bring life down. But be* bbd never gojb a 
chance to tiy it; and, per contra, he was on the engine 
when they went tearing over a womlin and broke her 
arm and*collar-bone in the Blackfri^ir8*Road: and also 
when they went tearing ovor^their own fire-dog and 
crippled him. All this seemed out of character, and 
shocked Edward: and then his mother ^uld not get 
over the jacket. 

In a quarter of an hour he was to take ofi* the 
obnoxious jacket for ever, and was now lounging at 
the station smoking^ a short pipe, when a man galloped 
up crying “Eire!” 

“All right!” said Edward, giving a whiff. 
“Where?” 

“Lunatic Asylum. Drayton House.” 

Guess4iow long before the horses were to, and the 
engine tearing at a gallop down the road, and the 
firemen shouting “Eire! fire!” to clear the way, and 
Edward’s voice the loudest. 

When the report of tii;e swept townward past Mrs. 
Dodd, she turned: and saw the*glow. * 

“Oh dear,” said she, “that mutft be somewhere 
near ftraytbn House.” And full of tb^ tender fears 
that fill such bosoms as hers for those they love, she 
could not go home till she had ascertained that it was 
not Drayton House. Moreover, Edward’s was the 
nearest station; she had little h^pe now of seeing him 
to te^ She sighed, and retraced her steps, and made 
timidinqfuiries, but could gain# no clear infornuition. 
Presently *she heard galloping behind her, and the 
firemen’s wild 8harp*cry o^ fire. An engine drawn by 
two powerful brown horses came furiously, all on fire 
itself with 'red paint and polished steel gleaming in 
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tlie^ lights: lielihetfed men clustered on it, and out of 
one of these helmets looked a face like a fighting 
lion’s,r tlio eyes 'so dilated, the countenance in such 
towering excitetnent, the figure half rising from his 
seat as though galloping was too slow and he wanted 
to fly. It was Edward: mother and son caught sight 
of one anoth'er as the engine thundered by, and he 
gave her a solemn ardent look and pointed towards 
the'fire; by that burning look and eloquent gesture 
she knew it was something more than a common fire. 
{She trembled and could not move. Hut this temporary 
weakness was followed by an influx of wild vigour; 
she forgot her forty-two years, and flow to hover round 
the fire as the hen round water. Unfortunately she 
was too late to get any nearer than the road outside 
the gates, the crowd was so dense. And,* while her 
pale face and anxious eyes, the eyes of a wife and a 
mother, were bent on that awful fire, the human tide 
flowed swiftly up behind her, and there she was 
kredged in. She was allowed her foot of ground ‘to 
stand ^d look like the rest— no more. Mere unit in 
that mass of panting humanity, hors was one of the 
thousands of upturned faces lurid in the light'of the 
now blazing roof. She saw with thousands the hand 
break the window and clutch the frame: she gasped 
with the crowd at that terrible and piteous sight, and 
her bosom panted for her fellow-creature in sore peril. 
But what is *this? The mob inside utter a great roar 
of hope; the crowd oiytside sfrain every eye, * 

A gleaming helmet overtops the outer wall. It is 
a fireman mounting the great elm^tree in the madhouse 
yard.^ The crowd inside burst in a ch^er. He had a 
rop^f^ound bis loins; his face was to the tree. He 
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mounted and mounted like a cat; lygljer, and higher, 
and higher, till he reached a branch about twelve €eet 
above the window and as many distant from it later- 
ally: th» crowd cheered him lustily. ,But Mrs/Dodd, 
half distracted with terror, implored them not to en¬ 
courage him. is my child!* she cried despairingly; 
^*my poor reckless darling! Come down^ Edward; for 
your poor mother’s sake, come down.” 

“Dear heart,” said a woman, “it is the lady’s.son. 
Poor thing!’* 

“Stand on my knee, ma’am,” said a coal-heaver. 

“Oh no, sir, no. I could not look at him for the 
world. I can only pray for him. Oh, good people, 
pray for us!” And she covered her face, and prayed 
and trembled and sobbed hysterically. A few yards 
behind w^ another woman, who had arrived later, yet 
like her was wedged immovable. This woman was 
more terror-strickej than Mrs. Dodd: and well she 
might; for she kne# who was behind that fatal 
window; the woman’s name was Edith Archbold. The 
flames were now leaping 1;hrough the roof, aiid sur¬ 
ging up towards heaven in waves of ^re six feet high. 
Edward, scorched and half blinded, mai^iiged to fasten 
his rope to the bough, and, calculating the distances 
wertical and lateral he had to deal with, took up rope 
accordingly^ and launched himself into the air. 

The crowd drew' their breath so hard it sounded 
like a murmur. To their horror missed the window, 
and swinging back. 

There twas a cry of dismay. * But Edward had never 
hoped to leap into^the window; he went swinging by* 
the rope back to the main stem of the tree, gave it a 
fierce spang ij^th his feet, and by this means and a 
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powerful gesture pf his herculean loms got an inch 
nearer the window; back again, and then the same 
game; and So he went swinging to and fro oyer a 
wider and wider space; and, by letting out an inch of 
cord each swing*, his dying feet came above the 
window-ledge, then a Httle higher, then higher still, 
and now, ol^ sight strange and glorious — as this 
holmeted hero, with lips clenched and great eyes that 
stared unflinching at the surging flames, and gleamed 
superuaturally with inward and outward Are, swang to 
and fro on his frail support still making for the 
window — the heads of all the hoping, fearing, admir¬ 
ing, panting crowd went surging and waving to and 
fro beneath; so did not their hearts only bat their 
agitated bodies follow the course of his body, as it 
rushed to and fro faster and faster through J^he hot air 
starred with snow-flakes, and hail, of fire. And those 
his fellow-men for whom the brave fireman made this 
supernatural effort, did tliey kdftw their desperate con¬ 
dition? Were they still ^ive? One little hour ago 
Allred ^sat on the bed, full of hope. Every minute he 
expected to hear the Kobin put a key into the door. 
He was all re^ady, and bis money in his pocket ^ Alas! 
his liberator came not: some screw loose again. Pre¬ 
sently he was conscious of a great cominotion in the 
house. Feet ran up and down. Then came a smell 
of burning. The elm-tree outside was illuminated. 
He was glad at first; he had a spite against the place. 
But soon he became alarmed, and hammered^ the 
door dhd tried to force it. Impossible. ^*Fire!’^ rang 
from men’s voices. Fire ciiic&d^ above his head; he 
ran about the room like a wild creature; he sprang up 
at the window and dashed his hand through, but fell 
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back. He sprang again and got Ips }iand on some* of 
the lighter woodwork; he drew himself np^ nearly to 
the window,* and then the wood ga\e way and he fell 
to the ground, and striking the b^ck of hid head, 
nearly stunned himself; the damds roared fearfully 
now; and at this David, wAo had hitherto sat uu'* 
concerned, started np, and in a stentori^ voice issued 
order upon order to furl every rag of sail and bring 
the ship to the wind. He thought it was a ten^pcst. 
'*Oh hush! hush!” cried Alfred in vain. A beam fell 
from the roof to the floor, precursor of the rest On 
this David thought the ship was ashore, and shouted 
a fresh set of orders proper to the occasion, so terribly 
alike are the angry voices of the sister-elements- But 
Alfred implored him, and got him to kneel down with 
him, and ^eld his hand, and prayed. * 

And, even while they kneeled and Alfred prayed, 
Death and Life m^t and fought for them. Under the 
door, tight as it was, and through the keyhole, struggled 
a hot stifling smoke, merciful destroyer running before 
Are: and tho shadow of’a gigantic figure h^gan to* 
flicker in from the outside, aiid to cpme and go upon 
the mil. .Alfred did not know what tl^at was, but it 
gave him a vague hope: he prayed aloud as men pray 
•only for thei^ bodies. (The crowd heard him and 
hushed itself breatliless.^ 

The smoko penetrated faster, blinding and stifling; 
the giant shadow came and went. But now the gi‘eater 
part-*ef^the roof fell in with an awful report; the 
biassing, timbers thundered dowh to the basemdht with 
endless clatter of rjd-hot dies; the walls quivered, and 
the building belched skyward a thousand jets of fire 
like a bouquet of rockets; and then a cloud of smoke. 
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Allred gAve up ^ll^hope, and prepared«to die. Crash! 
as discharged from a cannon, came bursting through 
the window, with^the roar of an applauding multitude 
and a bother's pnhecded scream, a helmeted figure, 
rope in hand, and alighted erect iuid commanding on 
the floor amidst a shoVer of splinters and tinkling 
glass. “ Up m^p for your lives,” roared this fire-warrior, 
clutching them hard, and dragged them both up to 
their feet by one prodigious gesture: all throe faces 
came together and shone in the lurid light; and he 
knew his father and “the Wretch,” and “the Wretch” 
knew him. “OhI” “Ah!” passed like pistol shots; but 
not a word: even this strange meeting went for little, 
so awful was the moment, so great are Death and 
Fire. Edward clawed his rope to the bed; up to tlu* 
window by it, dropped his line to fireraap Jackson 
planted express below, and in another moment was 
hauling up a rope ladder: this he attached, and getting 
on it and holding his own rope by way of banister, 
cried “Now men, quick, fo^* your lives.” But poor 
David ^lled that deserting* the ship, and demurred, 
till Alfred assured him the captain hud ordered it. lie 
then submitted directly, touched his forelock l^o Edward, 
whom he took Jor that officer, and went down the 
ladder; Alfred followed. i 

Now the moment those two figures emerged from 
the burning pile, Mrs. Dodd, already half dead with 
terror for her son, saw^and know her husband: for all 
about him it was as light as day. ^ 

What terror I what joy! what gratitude! whqt pride! 
rwhat a tempest of emotions! 

But her fears were endei; Edward, not to 
overweight the ladder, went dangling tby hk hands 
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along the rop^ towards the tree. • And his mother's 
eyes stared fearfully from him to the otlier, and' her 
heart hung ’ trembling on her husband descending 
cautiously, ,and then on his presemr, her son, who 
was dangling along by the hands on that ^Sil support 
The mob cheered him royally, but she screamed and 
hid her face again. At last both hei^ darlings were 
safe, and then the lusty cheers made her thrill with 
pride and joy, till all of a sudden they seemed to die 
away and the terrible fire to go out; and the sore-tried 
wife and mother drooped her head and swooned away, 
wedged in and kept from falling by the crowd. 

Inside, the mob parted and made two rushes, one 
at the rescued men, one at the gallant fireman. 
Alfred and David were overpowered with curiosity 
and sympathy. They had to shake a hundred honest 
hands; and others still pressing on, hurried them nearll' 
off their feet ^ 

“Gently, good friends; don't part us,” said Alfred 

“He is the keeper,” said one of the crowd. 

“Yes, I’m his keeper: and I want to get him 
quietly away This excitement will dd him harm else; 
good Mends, help me out by that door.”» 

“All light,'* was the cry, and thby rushed with 
him to the back door. Eooke, who was about twenty 
yards off, saw and suspected this movement* He 
fought his way and struggled after Alfred in silence. 
Presently, to his smmrise, Alfred unlocked the door 
and whipped out with David, leaving the door, open. 
Kooke shouted and halloaed: “^top him! he is escap¬ 
ing,'^ and struggled madly to the door: now another 
crowd had been waiting ih the meadows; seeing the 

Hard Cash, IH. ^ 9 
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door op^H they rtisbed in and the doorw&y was jammed 
directly. Tn the confusion Alfred drew David along 
the side of the wall; told him to stay quiet, bolted 
behind Ian outhouse, and then ran across country for 
the bare life. 

To his horror David followed him, and with a 
madman’s agility soon caught him. 

He snorted like a spirited horse, and shouted 
cheerily, “Go ahead, messmate; I smell blue water.” 

“Come on then,” cried Alfred, half mad himself 
with excitement, and the pair ran furiously, and 
dashed through hedges and ditches, torn, bleeding, 
splashed, triumphant; behind them the burning mad> 
house, above them the spangled sky, the fresh free air 
of liberty blowing in their nostrils, and rushing past 
their ears. ^ 

* Alfred’s chest expanded, he laughed for joy, he 
sang for joy, he leaped as he went; nor did he care 
where he went. David took the command, and kept 
snuffing the air, and shaping his course for blue water. 
And so ♦they rushed alo^ig the livelong night. 

Free. . 
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• CHAPTER VHj* 

^ , * 

A REPORT came round that thd asyliim was open 

in the rear. A rush was matfo thither from the front; 
and this thinned the crowd considerably^ so then Mrs. 
Dodd was fjot out by the help of some humane persons, 
and carried into the nearest house^ more dead,than 
alive. There she found Mrs. Archbold in a pitiable 
state. That lady had been lookings on the fire, with 
the key in her pocket, by taking which slie was like 
to be a murderess: her teiTor and remorse were 
distracting, and the revulsion had thrown her into 
violent hysterics. Mrs. Dodd plucked up a little 
strength, ^nd characteristically enough tottered to her 
assistance, and called for tlie best remedies, and tlien 
took her hand and jrrossed it, and whispered soothingly 
that both were now safe, meaning David and Edward, 
Mrs. Archbold thought she meant Alfred and David: 
this new shock was as godd for her as cold wMer: she 
became quieter, and presently gulpe^ out, “You saw 
themS yoi 4 knew them (ump) all that w^y off?” 

“Knew them?” said Mrs. Dodd;i “why one was 
tny husband, and the other my son.” Mrs. Arch bold 
gave a sigli of relief. ^‘Yes, madam,” continued Mrs. 
Dodd, “the young fireman, who went and saved my 
husband, was my own son, my ®dward;- my hero; oh, 
I am % wife, a proud mother;” she could say 

no morQ for tears of joy, and whflo she wept deliciously, 
Mrs. Archbold criqd too, and so invigorated and* 
refreshed her cunning, and presently she perked up 
and tc^ Mrs^ Dodd boldly that Edward had been 

9* 
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seeking her, and.w^s gone home: she had better follow 
hiia,^or he would be anxious. ^‘But my jK)or husband!” 
objected Mrs. Dod^. „ 

*‘He is safe,” said the other; saw him (ump) 
with an attendant.*^ ^ 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Dodd, with meaning, “that other 
my son rescue^ was an attendant, was he?” 

“Yes” (Ump.) 

She then pfromised to take David under her especial 
care, and Mrs. Dodd consented, though reluctantly, to 
go home. 

To her surprise Edward had not yet arrived, and 
Julia was sitting up, very anxious; and flew at her 
with a gurgle, and kissed her eagerly, and then, 
drawing back her head, searched the maternal eyes 
for what was the matter. “Ah, you may ^ell look,” 
said Mrs. Dodd. “0 my child! what a night this has 
been;” and she sank into a chair^ and held up her 
arms; Julia settled down in them directly, and in that 
position Mrs. Dodd told all the night’s work, told it 
under % ruiming accompaniment of sighs and kisses, 
and ejaculationsy and “dear mammas,” and “poor 
mammas,” and bursts of sympathy, astonishment, pity, 
and wonder. Thus embellished and intennpted, the 
strange tale was hardly ended, when a manly step 
camo up the stairs, and botlf ladies pinched each other 
and were still as mice, and in walked a fireman with 
a wet livery, and a fate smirched with smoke. Julia 
flew at him with a gurgle of the first degree, and 
threw %er arms round his neck, and kissed bo^ his 
'blackened cheeks again and again, crying “Olt tny 
own, precious, my sweet, brave, darling, kiss me, 
kisskiss me, you are a hero, a Christian h^o, 
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that saves life, uot takes it-” 'Mrs. Dodd checked 

her impetuoiiB career by asking pitedusly if*his mother 
was not^to have him- On this, Jufia drew him along 
by the hand, and sank )?ith him at »]!ifrs. Dodd's knees, 
and she held him at arms' length and gdzed at him, 
and then drew him jclose and enfolded him, and thanked 
God for him; and then they both emoraced him at 
once, and interwove him Ileaven knows how, and 
poured the wealth of their womanly hearts out on him 
in a torrent and nearly made him snivel. But presently 
something in his face struck Mrs. Dodd, accustomed to 
read her children. “Is there anything the matter, 
love?” she inquired anxiously. He looked down and 
said, “I am dead sleepy, mamma, for one thing.” 

“Of cjurse he is, poor child,” said Julia, doing the 
suh^maternal: “wait till I sec everything is comforfr- 
able,” and she flew off, turned suddenly at the door 
with “Oh, you darling!” and up to his bedroom, and 
put more coals on his fire, and took a swift house* 
wifely look all round. ’ ^ • 

Mrs. Dodd seized the opportunity., “Edward, there 
is something amiss.” % 

“And no mistake,” said he drily. * “But I thought 
If I told you before her you might scold me.” 

“Scold you, lovei* Never. Hush! I’ll come to 
your room by-and-hy.” « 

Soon after this they all bade each other good night; 
and pres^qtly Mrs. Dodd came* and tapped so^ftly at 
her son's door, and found him with his vest and coat» 
off, ^d his helmet^ standing on the table reflecting a 
red coal; he Vjas seated by the fire in a brown study, 
smoking. He apologised, and offered to throw the 
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wce 4 away. “iJo. 'no,” said she, suppressing a cougli, 
‘‘not if it does you good.” 

“Well, mother, when you are in a fix smoke is a 
soother, you know 5 and I’m a regular fix.” 

“A fix!” sighed Mrs** Dodd resignedly: and waited 
patieutly, all oars. ^ 

“Mammasaid tho fire-warrior, becoming specu¬ 
lative under the dreamy influence of the weed, “I 
wonder whether such a muddle ever was before. When 
a man is fighting with fire, what with the heat, and 
what with the excitement, his pulse is at a hundred 
and sixty, and his brain all in a whirl, and he scarce 
knows what he is doing till after it is done. But I’ve 
been thinking of it all since. (Puff.) There was my 
poor little mamma in the mob*, I double myself up for 
my spring, and 1 go at the window, and tVirough it; 
now on this side of it 1 hear my mother cry ‘Edward! 
come down;’ on the other side 1 fall on two men 
perishing in an oven; one is my own father, and tho 
other is^, who do you think‘The Wretch.’” 

Mrs. Dodd held up her hands iii mute amazement. 

“I had prom'ised to break every bone in his skin 
at our first meeting; and I kept my promise by saving 
his skin and bones, and life and all.” (Puff.) 

Mrs. Dodd groaned aloud., “I half suspected it,’' 
she said faintly. “That tall figure, that hauglity, grace! 
But no; yon ^re mistaken; Mrs. Archbold told me po¬ 
sitively he was an attendant.” 

“T&en she told you a cracker. It was ^ hot an at- 
<tendant, but a madman, and that madman was Alfred 
Hardie, upon my soul! Qur Jiilia’s missing bride¬ 
groom.” 

He smoked on in profotmd silence waiting for her 
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to speak. But* she lay back in be» ckair mute and all 
relaxed, as if the news had knocked her dqwn. * 
“Come, liow,” said Edward at last; “what is to be 
done? May I tell Julia? that is the •question.'^ 

“Not for the world,said Mrs. t)odd, shocked into 
energy. “Would you blight her young life for ever 
as mine is blightcld?” She then assured him that, if 
Alfred’s sad state came to Julia’s ears, all her love for 
him would revive, and she would break mth Mr. Hurd, 
and indeed never marry all her life. “I see no end to 
her misery,” continued Mrs. Dodd, with a deep sigh; 
“for she is full of courage; she would not shrink from 
a madhouse (why she visits lazar-houses every day); 
she would be always going to see her Alfred, and so 
nurse her pity and her unhappy love. No, no; let me 
be a wid#w with a living husband, if it is God’s will: 

T have had my happy days. But my child she shafll 
not be so withered in the flower of her days for any 
man that ever breathed: she shall not, I say.” The 
mother could utter no more for emotion. ^ 

“Well,” said Edward,*“you know best. T generally 
make a mess of it when I disobey y^u. But conceal¬ 
ments art/ bad things too. We used Id go with our 
bosoms open. Ah!” (Puff.) • 

' “Edward,” said Mrs. Dodd, after some considera¬ 
tion, “the best thing is to marry her to Mr. Hurd at 
once. He has spoken to me for her, and I sounded 
her.” ^ 

“Has he? Well, and what^did she say?” ^ 

“She isaid she would rather net marry at all, but 
live and die with me. Then I pressed her a little, yoh 
know. Then she did saj^ she could never marry any 
but a clergyAan, now she had lost her poor Alfred. 
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And thou I told lior I thought Mr. Hurd could make 
her happy,, and she would make me happy if she could 
esteem him; and marry him.” 

^Well, mamma, and what then?” • 

‘‘Why then my poor child gave mo a look that 
haunts me still — a look of unutterable love, and re¬ 
proach, and resignation, and despair, and burst out 
crying so piteously I could say no more. Oh! oh! 
oh! oh!” 

“Don’t you cry, mammy dear,” said Edward. “Ah, 
I remember when a tear was a wonder in our house.” 
And the fire-warrior sucked at his cigar, to stop a 
sigh. 

“And n— now n — not a d — day without them,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. “But you have cost me none, my 
precious boy.” 

* “I’m waiting my time. (Puflf.) Mamma, take my 
advice; don’t you fidget so. Lot t|iings alone. Why 
hurry her into marrying Mr. Hurd or anybody? Look 
here; I’ll keep dark to please you, if you’ll keep (][uiet 
to please me.” 

At breakfast ,time came a messenger with a line 
from Mrs. Archbold, to say that David had escaped* from 
Drayton House, an company with another dangerous 
maniac. 

Mrs. Dodd received the blow with a kind of des¬ 
perate resignation. She rose quietly from the table 
without a word, and wfent to put on her bonnet, leav¬ 
ing her breakfast and the note; for she did no^ at once 
see all *l;hat was implied in the communication. She 
mok Edward with her to Drayton Ifouse. The firemen 
had saved one half of that 'building; the rest waa a 
black shell. Mrs. Archhold came to them, looking 
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haggard, and*told them two ketpers were already 
scouring the country, and an advertisement,sent all 
the journals.* • 

“OliP, ipadam!” said Mrs, Dodd, “if th*e other 
should hurt him, or * lead him ’somewhere to his 
death?” 

Mrs. Archbold Said she might dismiss this fear; the 
patient in question had but one illusion, and, though 
terribly dangerous when thwarted in that, was • most 
intelligent in a general way, and much attached to 
Mr. Dodd; they were always together. 

A strange expression shot into Mrs. Dodd’s eye; she 
pinched Edward’s arm to keep him quiet, and said with 
feigned indifference: 

“Then it was the one who was in such danger with 
my husbacid last night?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Archbold, off her guard. It had 
not occurred to hgi* that this handsome, fashionably- 
dressed young gentleman, was the fireman of last 
night. She saw her mistake, though, the moment he ^ 
said bluntly, “Why you told my mother it was an at¬ 
tendant.” « 

“Did I, madam?” asked Mrs. Arojibold, mighty 
innocently: “I suppose I thought s». Well, I was 
•mistaken, unfortunately.” 

Mrs. Dodd was silent a moment, then, somewhat 
hastily, bade Mrs. Archhold good-bye. She told the 
cabman to drive to an old acquaintance of ours, Hr. 
Green. He had set up detective on his own account. He 
was not at his office, but expected. She sat patiently 
down till he came m. They put their heads togethei^ 
and Green dashed down *to the asylum with a myr¬ 
midon, while ^Mrs. Dodd went into the City to obtain 
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leave of absence •&£!» Cross and Co. This was politely 
declihed at, first, btit on Mrs. Dodd showing symptoms 
of leaving them altogether, it was was conceded. She 
returned home with Edward, and there wap Mi. Green; 
he had actually traced the fugitives by broken fences, 
and occasional footsteps in the side-clay of ditches, so 
far as' to leaveP no doubt they had ^ot upon the great 
south-eastern road. Then Mrs. Dodd had a female in¬ 
spiration. “The Dover road! ah! ray husband will 
make for the sea.’* 

“I shouldn’t wonder, being a sailor,” said Green; 
“it is a pleasure to work with a lady like you, that 
puts in a good hint. Know anything about the other 
one, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Dodd almost started at this off-hand question. 
But it was a natural one for Green to ask. 

She said gravely, “I do. To my cost.” 

Green’s eye sparkled, and he <^,ook out his note¬ 
book. “Now where is he like to make for?” 

Mrs. Dodd seemed to wince at the question, and 
then turned her eyes inward to divine. The result was 
she gave a dow’iright shudder, and said evasively, 
“Being with David, I hope and pray he will j’o to¬ 
wards the coast’* 

“No, no,” said Green, “it won’t do to count on that 
altogether. How do we know which of the two will 
lead the other? You must please to put Mr. Dodd out 
of the question, ma’amJ* for a moment. Now we’ll say 
No. 2 is escaped alone; where is he like to run to?” 

Mrs. Dodd thus pressed, turned her eyes^more and 
more inward, and said at last in a^ery low voice, and 
with a sort of concentrated horror, 


'‘He will come to my house.'* 
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Mr. Green booked this eagerly. -The lady’s emo¬ 
tion was nothing to him; the hint was invfdtiable* the 
combination’interesting. “Well, ma'am,” said he, “ni 
plant a’good man in sight of your^deor: and t’ll take 
the Dover road directly wijh ray drag. My teeth 
weren’t strong enough for the last nut you gave me to 
crack: let us try this one; Tom Green Isn’t often boat 
twice running.” 

“I will go with you, Mr. Green.” » 

“Honoured and proud, ma’am. Ilut a lady like you 
in my dog-cart along o’ me and my mate!” 

Mrs. Dodd waived this objection almost contempt¬ 
uously, she was all wife now. 

It was agreed that Green should drive round for 
her in an hour. He departed for the present, and 
Edward proposed to go in the dog-cart too, but she 
told him no; she wanted him at home to guard llis 
sister against “the Wretch.” Then seeing him look 
puzzled, “Consider, Edward,” said she, “he is not like 
your poor father: he ha^ not forgotten. That adver-, 
tiseraent, Aileen Aroon, it iwis from him, y^u know. 
And then why does he attach himse.V’ so to poor papa? 
Do you Wt see it is because lie is» Julia’s father. 
‘The Wretch’ hives her still.” * 

* Edward from puzzled looked very grave. “What 
a head you have got, mamma!” ho said. “I should 
never have seen all this: yet i^s plain enough now, as 
you put it.” 

“Y(» it is plain. Our dq,rling is betrotljed to a 
maniac!; lhat maniac loves her; and much I fear she 
loves him. Some* new calamity is impending, OB, 
my son, I fc^l it already heavy on my heart What- 
is it to be? Is your father to be led to destruction. 
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or will tha^ furfeud wretch burst in upon your sister, 
andicill het) or perhaps kill Mr. Hurd, if he catches 
them together. What may not happen now? The 
very air seems to me swarming with calamities.^' 

*‘0, I’ll take care of all that,” said Edward. And 
he comforted her a little by promising faithfully not 
to let Julia gO out of his sight till her return. 

She put on a plain travelling-drOss. The dog-cart 
camel She slipped fifty sovereigns into Mr. Green’s 
hands for expenses, and off they went at a slapping 
pace. The horse was a great bony bunter of rare 
speed and endurance, and his long stride and power- 
ful action raised poor Mrs. Dodd’s hopes, and the 
rushing air did her good. Green, to her surprise, made 
few inquiries for some miles on the Dover road; but 
he explained to her that the parties they Vere after 
had probably walked all mght. “They don’t tire, 
that sort,” said Mr. Green. " 

At Dartford they got a doubtful intimation, on the 
strength of which he rattled on to Rochester. There 
he pulled up, deposited Mrs. Dodd at the principal inn 
till morning, and scoured the town for intelligence. 

He inquirefd of all the policemen; described his 
men, and shrewdly added out of his intelligence, “Both ^ 
splashed and dirty.” 

No, the Bobbies had not seen them. 

Then he walked out to the side of the town nearest 
London, and examined all the dealers in food At 
last he,found a baker who, early that moniifig, bad 
sold a quartern loaf to two tall men without hats, 
*^and splashed fearful;” he added, thought they had 
broken prison; but ’twas no business of mine: they 
paid for the bread right enough.” 
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On hearing they had entered^ "Ripehester hatleas, 
the shrewd Mr. Green made direct to the very nearest 
slop-shop, and his sagacity was re]ji^arded‘/ the shop¬ 
keeper nr&s a chatterbox, and told hiip yes, twt> gents 
out on a fifolic had bought a couple of hats of him, 
and a whole set of sailor’s clothes. “I think they 
were respectable, boo; but nothing els^ would satisfy 
him. So the young one he humoured him, and bought 
them. I took his old ones in exchange.” ^ 

At that Green offered a sovereign for the old 
clothes blindfold. The trader instantly asked two 
pounds, and took thirty shillings. 

Green now set the police to scour the town for a 
gentleman and a common sailor in company, offered a 
liandsome reward, and went to bed in a small inn, 
with David’s clothes by the kitchen fire. Early in the 
morning he went to Mrs. Dodd’s hotel with David’s 
clothes nicely dried, and told her his tale. She knew 
the clothes directly, kissed them, and cried over them: 
then gave him her hand with a world of dignity and 
grace: “What an able man! Sir, you inspire with 
great confidence.” 

“^nd„you me with zeal, ma’am,” said the de¬ 
lighted Green. “Why I’d^ go througV fere and water 
fov a lady like you, that pays well, and doesn’t grudge 
a fellow a bit of praise. Now you must eat a bit, 
ma’am, if it’s ever so little, and then we’ll take the 
road; for the police think the# parties Jhave left the 
town, •and by their night’s work they must be good 
travellers.’! * * 

The dog-cart tyok the road, and the ex-huntei* 
stepped out thirteen miles j an hour. 

Now at ibis moment Alfred and David were 
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bowling along abe^ with a perfect Ben»e of security. 
Ail «d]iat first night, the grandest of his life, Alfred 
walked on air, sgid drank the glorious r exhilarating 
breath 'of Freedom. But, when the sun davmed on 
them, his intoxicating joy began to be dashed with 
apprehension; hatless an*d bemired, might they not be 
suspected and,detained by some officious authority? 

But the slop-shop set that all right. He took a 
doubjo-bedded room in The Bear, locked the door, put 
the key under his pillow, and slept till eleven, At 
noon they were on the road again, and, as they swung 
lustily along in the frosty but kindly air, Alfred’s 
chest expanded, his spirits rose, and he felt a man all 
over. Exhilarated by freedom, youth, and motion, 
and a little inflated by reviving vanity, Ids heart, 
buoyant as his foot, now began to nurse aspiring pro¬ 
jects: he would indict his own father, and the doctors, 
and immolate them on the altar of justice, and publicly 
wipe off the stigma tliey had cast on him, and mean¬ 
time ho would cure J3avid and restore him to his 
family.« 

lie loved thi| liaimfoss companion of bis cell, his 
danger, and Jjis flight; loved him for Julia’s*sake, 
loved him for hki own. Youth and vanity whispered, 
“1 know more about madness than the doctors; I havei 
seen it closer.” It struck him David’s longing for 
blue water was one of those unerring instincts that 
sometimes guide the sick to their cure. And then as 
the law permits the forcible recapture of a p^itient — 
without a fresh order dr certificates — witlim fourteen 
Jays of his escape from an asylun];, he did not think 
it prudent to show himself* in London till that time 
should have elapsed; so, all things considered, why 
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not hide a few' days with David ii^ some insignificant 
seaport, and revel in liberty and blue water with*hiin 
all day long, *and so by associations touch the spring of 
memory,'* and begin the cure? As for David, he 
seemed driven seaward by some’unseen spur; he 
fidgeted at all delay; even 'dinner fretted him; he 
panted so for his natural element. Alfred humoured 
him, and an hour after sunset they reached the town 
of Canterbury. Here Alfred took the same precaujtions 
as before, and slept till nine o’clock. 

When he awoke, he found David walking to and 
fro impatiently. “All right, messmate,” said Alfred, 
“we shall soon be in blue water.” He made all haste, 
and they were on the road again by ten, walking at a 
gallant pace. 

But th* dog-cart was already rattling along about 
thirty miles behind them. Green inquired at all the 
turnpikes and vehigles; the scent was cold at first, but 
warmer by degrees, and hot at Canterbury. Green 
just baited his gallant horse, and came foaming on, 
and just as the pair entered the town of Folkestone, 
their pursuers came up to the crosg-roads, not five 
miles 4)ehiud them. ^ 

Alfred went to a good inn in iFolkestone, and 
ardered a steak, then strolled with David by the beach, 
and gloried in the water with him. “After dinner wc 
will take a boat, and have a sail,” said he. “See, 
there’s a nice boat, riding at anther there.” 

DaVid snuffed the breeze and his eye sparkled, 
and he said, “Wind due east, "messmate.” And this 
remark, slight as it was, was practical, and gave^ 
Alfred groat delight; strengthened his growing con¬ 
viction that uot for nothing had tkis charge been 
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thrown on him.* {le should be the dhe to cure his 

father: for Julia’s father was his: he had no other 
now. “All rightV’ said he gaily, “we’l4 soon be on 
blue whter: but first we’ll have our dinner, old boy, 
for I am starving.” David said nothing, and wont 
rather doggedly back to* the inn with him. 

The steak was on the table? Alfred told the 
waiter to uncover and David to fall to, while he just 
ran jip^stairs to wash his hands. He came down in 
less than two minutes; but David was gone, and the 
waiter standing there erect and apathetic like a wooden 
sentinel. 

“Why where is he?” said Alfred. 

“Gent’s gone out,” was the reply. 

“And you stood there and let him? you bom idiot 
Which way is he gone?” o 

‘ “I don’t know,” said the waiter angrily, “I ain’t a 
Policeman. None but respectable , gents comes here, 
as don’t want watching.” Alfred darted out and 
scoured the town; he asked everybody if they had 
seen a<tall gentleman dressed like a common sailor: 
nobody could te;ll him: there were so many sailors 
about the pot;|:.; that which in an inland t<jwn would 
have betrayed the truant concealed him here. A cold 
perspiration began to gatlier on Alfred’s brow, as he 
ran wildly all over the place. 

He could not find him, nor any trace of him. At 
last it struck ‘lum that* he had originally proposed to 
go to Dover, and had spoken of ^at town to David, 
though’ he had now glanced aside, making .for the 
dmaUer ports on the south coast :f he hired a horse 
directly, and galloped furieusly to Dover. He rode 
down to the pier, gave his horse to a« boy to hold, 
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and ran about inquiring for David*. ’He could not find 
him: but at last he found a policeman, who told him 
he thought *thcro was another party on tlie s^me lay 
as himfelfri “No,” said the man, correcting himself, “it 
was two they were alter, a. gentleman and a sailor. 
Perhaps you are his mate.” 

Alfred’s blood*ran cold. “Pursued'l and so hotly! 
No, no,” lie stammered; “I suspect I am on the same 
business.” Then he said cunningly (for asylums* teach 
the frankest natures cunning), “Come and have a glass 
of grog and tell me all about it.” Bobby consented, 
and under its influence described Mrs. Dodd and her 
companions to him. 

But not everybody can describe minutely. In the 
bare outlines, which were all this artist could furnish 
him, Alfred recognised at once whom do you think? 
Mrs. Archbold, Dr. Wolf, and his arch enemy Rooke, 
the keeper. Doubtless his own mind, seizing on so 
vague a description, adapted it rather hastily to what 
seemed probable. Mrs. Dodd never occurred to him, 
nor that David was the sole, -or even the maiVi, object 
of the pursuit. He was thoroughly puzzled what to 
do. ’'However, as his pursuers had clearly scoured 
Dover, and would have found David ^f there, he made 
*uso of their labours and galloped back towards Folke¬ 
stone. But he took the precaution to inquire at the first 
turnpike, and there ho learned a lady and two men 
had passed through about an hour before in a dog¬ 
cart, it*was a wonder he had missed them. « Alfred 
gnashed fiis teeth; “Curse you,” he muttered. “WelJ, 
do my work in Folkestone, I’ll find him yet, and baffle 
you.” He turned his horse's -head westward and rode- 
after David. ** Convinced that his lost friend would not 

llatd Cash. III. ’ . 10 
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go. inland, he tdok'‘care to keep near the clifiFs, and 
had ever an eye on the beach when the road came near 
enouglu^ 

About eight in,iles west of Folkestone he saw a 
dog-cart going down a hill before him: but tliere was 
only a single person in it. However, he increased his 
pace and got *close behind it as it mounted the suc¬ 
ceeding hill, which was a high one. Walking leisurely 
behind it his quick eye caught sight of a lady’s veil 
wrapped round the iron of the seat. 

That made him instantly suspect this might be 
the dog-cart after all. But, if so, how came a stranger 
in it? He despised a single foe, and resolved to pump 
this one and learn where the others were. 

Wliile he was thinking how he should begin the 
dog-cart stopped at the top of the hill, and'the driver 
looked* seaward at some object that appeared to interest 
him. 

It was a glorious scene. Viewed from so great a 
^ height the sea expanded like ocean, and its light-blue 
waters sparkled and laughed innumerable in the breeze. 
“A beautiful sight, sir,” said the escaped prisoner, 
“you may wel” stop to look at it.” The man touched 
his hat and chuc*^led. “I don’t think you know what^ 
I am looking at, sir,” he said politely. 

“I thought it was the lovely sea view; so bright, 
so broad, so free''' 

“No, sir; not but what I can enjoy that a bit, too: 
but wbr.t Tm looking at is an ’unt. Do you **866 that 
Ijttle boat? Sailing right down the coast aI)out eight 
miles off. Well, sir, what^do you think there is in 
■ that boat? But you’ll never guess. A madman,” 

“Air* 
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“Curious, sir, isn’t it; a respectable gontloman too 
he is, and «viils well; only stark st^’rinf^ mad. There 
was tw (4 of ’em in company: but it seems they can’t 
keep together long. Our one steal# a fisherman’s boat, 
and there he goes down channel. And now look here, 
sir; see this steam^tug smoking along right in foont of 
us; she’s after him, and see there’s my governor aboard 
standing by the wheel with a Bobby and a ladyj and 
if ever there was a lady she’s one;” here ht*< lowered 
his voice. “She’s that mad gentleman’s wife, sir, as I 
am a living sinner.” 

They both looked down on the strange chase in 
silence. “Will they catch her?” asked Alfred at last, 
under his breath. 


“How'^can we be off it? steam against sails. And 
if lie runs ashore, 1 shall be there to nab him.” Alfred 
looked, and lookwd: the water came into his eyes. 
“It’s the best thing that can befal him now,” he mur¬ 
mured. He gave the man balf-a-crown, and then turned 
his horse’s head and walked him down the hill*towards 
Folkestone. On his arrival there he jiaid for his horse, 
and Ins untasted dinner, and took the"* first train to 
London, a little dispirited; and a goo?l deal mortified; 
tor he hated to be beat; but David was in good hands, 
that was one comfort; and be had glorious work on 
hand, love and justice. lie went to an out of the 
way inn in the suburbs, and, when be bad bought a 
carpet-ba^ and some linen am] other necessaries, he 
had but* one sovereign left. , 


r 

His heart urged him vehemently to go at once and 
find his Julian but alas! ho did not even know where 
she lived; and he dared not at present make public 

\ 10* ' • 
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inquiries: that would draw attention to himself, and be 
his destrucdon; for Wolf stood well with the police, 
and nearly always recaptured his truant patients by 
their aid before tl^e fourteen days and elapsed. He 
determined to go first to a solicitor: and launch him 
against bis enemies, while compelled to shirk them in 
his own person. Curious position I Now amongst his 
father’s creditors was Mr. Compton, a solicitor, known 
for an eccentric, but honourable man, and for success 
in litigation. Mr. Compton used to do his own busi¬ 
ness in Barkington, and employ an agent in London: 
but Alfred remembered to have hoard just before hin 
incarceration that he had reveraed the parts, and now 
lived in London. Alfred found him out by the Directory, 
and called at liis chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
He had to wait some time in the outer office listening 
to a fluent earnest client preaching within: but presently 
a sharp voice broke in upon the drolie, and, after a few 
sentences, Mr. Compton ushered out a client with these 
remarkable words: “And as for your invention, it has 
been invented four timfes before you invented it, and 
never was worth 'inventing at all. And you have bor¬ 
rowed two hundred pounds of me in ninety loans, each 
of which cost me an hour’s invaluable time: I hold 

I 

ninety acknowledgments in your handwriting; and I’ll 
put them all in force for my protection;” with this he 
turned to his head clerk; “Mr. Colls, take out a writ 
against this client: what is your Christian name,Hsir? 1 
forget’^' 

“Simon,” said the gaping client, off his guard. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Compton with sudden 
'politeness: then resuming hostilities, — “a writ in the 
Common Fleas against Simon Macfarlane: keep it in 
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your drawer, *00118, and if over Jth$ yaid Macfarlano 
does mo the honour to call on me again servo Mm 
with it on the spot-, and, if not, not*, good morning, 
6ir.’^ And^with this he bolted into his own r5om and 
slammed its door. The clerks opened the outer door 
to Mr. Macfarlano with significant grins, and he went 
out bewildered sonely, yea even like one that walkctli 
abroad in his sleep. ‘‘Now, sir,” said Mr. Colls cheer¬ 
fully to Alfred. But the new client naturally hejptated 
now; ho put on his most fascinating smile, and said: 
“Well, Mr. Colls, what do you advise? Is this a moment 
to beard the lion in his don?” 

At Alfred’s smile and address Colls fell in love 
with him directly, and assured him sotto voce, and 
with friendly familiarity, that now was his time. “Why, 
he’ll be .is sweet as honey now lie has got rid of a 
(Jioitr With this he took Alfred’s name, and ushered 
him into a room piled with japanned tin boxes, where 
Mr. Compton sat, looking all complacency, at a largo 
desk table, on which briefs, and drafts, and letters lay^ 
in protusion and scorning'confusion. He rose,oand with 
a benignant courtesy invited Alfre(\ to sit down and 
explain Ids business. ^ 

The reader is aware our Oxonian could make a 
• close and luminous statement. lie began at tbe be¬ 
ginning, but soon disposed of preliminaries and came 
to his capture at Silvm-ton. Then Mr. Compton quietly 
rang the bell, and with a fc4ight apology to Alfre<l 
reqiie’stod Colls to siiarch for the draft of Mrs. Hollo¬ 
way’s will. Alfred continued.'* Mr. Compton listened 
keenly, noted thof salient points on a sheet of hri(?f- 
paper, and demanded the qxact dates of every im¬ 
portant evenly related. 
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'The story finished, the attorney tiirned to Colls, 
and {laid mighty coolly, ‘‘You may go. The will is in 
my pocket:' but I made sure he was a madman. They 
generally are, these ill-used clients.” (Exit Colly.) “Got 
a copy of the settlement, sir, under which you take this 
ten thousand pounds?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Any lawyer seen it?” 

“Oh yes‘, Mr. Crauford, down at Barkington.” 

“Good. Friend of mine. I’ll write to him. Names 
and addresses of your trustees?” 

Alfred gave them. 

“You have brought the order on which you ’^v'ere 
confined, and the two certificates?” 

“Not I,” said Alfred. “I have begged and prayed 
for a sight of them, and never could get one. That 
is one of the galling iniquities of the system; I call it 
‘the Double shuffle.’ Just bring your mind to bear 
on this, sir: The prisoner whose wits and liberty have 
been signed away behind his back is not allowed to 
' see the ,order and certificate' on which he is confined 
— until after his release: that release he is to obtain 
by combating the statements in the order and certi¬ 
ficates. So to gQt out he must first see and contradict 
the lies that put him in; but to see the lies that put* 
him in, he must first get out. So runs the circle of 
Iniquity. Now, is that the injustice of Earth, or the 
injustice of Hell?” <- 

Mr. Compton asked a moment to consider: “Well, 
I think‘it is of the earch, earthy. There’s a mixture 
c£ idiocy in it the Devil might fairly repudiate. Young 
gentleman, the English Statutes of Lunacy are famous 
- monuments of legislatorial incapacity: ard indeed, as 
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a general rule, if you want justice ^iid wisdom, don’t 
you go to Acts of Parliament, but to the Common Law 
of England.” 

Alfred did not appreciate this observation:‘he made 
no reply fo it, but ir¥ 5 [uired, with some heat, “what 
he could do to punish the whole gang*, his father, the 
certifying doctors ^ and the madhouse ly^epers?”. 

“Humph! You might indict them all for a con¬ 
spiracy,” said Mr. Compton; “but you would be de¬ 
feated. As a rule, avoid criminal proceedings where 
you have a civil remedy. A jury ’Nvill give a verdict 
and damages where they would not convict on the 
same evidence. Yours is just one of those cases where 
Temper says, ‘indict!’ but Prudence says, ‘sue!’ and 
Law, through John Compton, its oracle in this square, 
says, 8119 the defendant and no other. Now, who is 
the true defendant here, or party liable in law?” 

“The keeper of the asylum, for one.” 

“No. If I remember right, all proceedings against 
him are expressly barred by a provision in the last 
statute. Let us see.” ’ ^ 

lie took down the statutes* of the realm, and showed 

• * ^ 

Alfi^d the clause, which raises the proprietor of a 
madhouse above tlie civic level of^ a Prince Royal. 
“Curse the law,” said Alfred bitterly. 

“No, don’t curse the Law. Curse the Act if you 
like; but we can’t get on without the Law, neither of 
us. Try again.” • 

‘^TJie certifying doctor, sir?” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Comj^ton, knitting his brows: 
“a jury might give you a verdict. But it would 
probably be set aside by the full court, or else by a 
court of error. For, unless you could prove informality 
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barefaced negligencei oi« mala fides, wha^t does it come 
to? A professional man, bound to give medical opinions 
to all combrs, is consulted about you, and says he 
thinks you are insane; you turn out sane. Wall, then 
he was mistaken: but not more than he is* in most of 
his professional opinions. We lawyers know what guess¬ 
work Medicine ^is: we see it in the witness-box. I hate 
suing opinions: it is like firing bullets at snipes in a 
wind. Try again.” 

Alfred groaned. “Why there is nobody left but 
the rogue who signed the order.” 

“And, if you were a lawyer, that alone would tell 
you he is the defendant Where a legal wrong has 
been committed by A. B. and C., and there is no 
remedy against A. or B., there must either be one 
against G., or none at all: but this Law abhors as 
Nature does a vacuum. Besides this defendant has 
done the wrong complained of. In his person you sue 
an act, not an opinion. But of course you arc not 
cool enough to see all this just at first.” 

“Cooj^, sir,” said Alfred, despairingly; “1 am frozen 
with your remorseless law. What, of all these villains, 
may 1 only attack one. and can’t I imprison even <him, 
as he has me? §uch narrow law encourages men to 
violence, who burn under wrongs like mine.” 

Mr. Compton looked keenly at his agitated, morti¬ 
fied client, but made no concession. He gave him a 
minute digest the law’s first bitter pill; and then 
said, “If I am to act for you, you had better,wi*ite a 
line to die Commissioners of Lunacy requesting them 
tOf hand mo copies of the order and certificates.” Alfred 
wrote it. j 

“And now,” said Mr." Compton, thoughtfully, “I 
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don’t think thcfjr will vcntui*e to recapture you during 
the fourteen days. But still they might: ^nd w6 at¬ 
torneys. are wary animals. So pleas* give me at once 
a full authority to act under advice of counsel for your 
protection.” • * 

Alfred wrote as requested, and Mr. Compton put 
the paper in his di'Awer, remarking, “With this I can 
proceed by law or equity, even should you get into 
the asylum again.” lie then dismissed Alfred some¬ 
what abruptly, but with an invitation to call again 
after throe clear days. Like most ardent suitors after 
their first interview with passionless law, he went away 
sadly chilled, and so home to his cheerless lodging, to 
count the hours till he could see Julia, and learn his 
fate from her lips. 

# 

This very morning a hasty note came to Edward 
from Folkestone, wprdcd thus: 

“Oh, Edward: my worst misgivings! The two have 
parted. Poor papa has ta*kcn ,a man’s boat and is in 
sight. We shall follow directly in a ■iteam’boat. But 
the other! •You know my fears; you u'^st ho father 
and mother to that poor child till I coRic home. 

» “Your sad mother, 

“Lucy Dodd.” 

Julia held out her hand for*tho note.* Edward put 
it ill hits pocket. 

“What*13 that for?” said the* young lady. 

“Why surely I may put my own property in my 
pocket.” * . 

“Oh, certainly. I only want to look at it.” 
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“Excuse me/’ . * 

“Are you in earnest, Edward? Not let mo see dear 
mamma’s letter!” and tlie vivid face looked piteously 
surprised. 

“OL, I’ll tell you the contents. Papa had got to 
Folkestone and taken a boat, and gone to sea: then 
mamma took •! steam-boat and after him: so she will 
soon catch him, and is not that a comfort?” 

“.Oh, yes,” cried Julia, and was for some time too 
interested and excited to tliink of anything else. But 
presently she returned to the charge. “Anything else, 
dear?” 

“Humph? Well, not of equal importance.” 

“Oh, if it is of no importance, there can be no 
reason for not telling me. Wliat was it?” 

Edward coloured but said nothing. He thought 
however: and thus ran his thoughts: “She’s my intel¬ 
lectual superior; and I’ve got to deceive her; and a 
nice mess I shall make of it.” 

“It is of importance,” said Julia, eyeing him. “You 
have t'Old a story: and ^'oii don’t love your sister.” 
This fulminated she drew herself up proudly and was 
silent A minute afterwards, stealing at l»ok »At her, 
he saw her eyes suddenly fill with tears, apropos of 
nothing tangible. 

“Now this is nice,” said he to himself. 

At noon she put on her bonnet to visit her district. 
Ho put on his hat directly, and accompanied her. 
Great^was her innocent pleasure at that; it was the 
first time he had done her the honour. Slse took him 
to her poor people, and showed him off with innocent 
pride. 

,:**^Bannah, this is my brother.” Then in a whisper, 
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Isn’t he beautiful?” Presently she eaw him looking 
pale; unheard of phenomenon! “There noyr, yo\!l. sire 
ill,” said sho. “Come home’directly, and be nursed.” 

“No^ no,” said he. “I only want a littfc fresh 
air. What horrid plafces! what *horrid sights and 
smells! I say, you must have no end of pluck to face 
them.” * t 

“No, no, no. Dearest, I pray for strength: that 
is how I manage. And oh, Edward, you us«d to 
think the poor were not to be pitied. But now you 
sec.” 

“Yes, I see, and smell and all. You are a brave, 
good girl. Got any salts about you?” 

“Yes, of course. There. But fancy a young lion 
smelling salts.” 

“A young duffer, you mean; that has passed for 
game through the thing not being looked into close.” 

“Oh, you can be close enough, where I .want you to 
be open.” 

No answer. 

The next day he accompapied her again, *but re¬ 
mained at the stair-foot while she w^nt in to her pa¬ 
tients/and? wlicn she came down, asked *her. Could no 
good Christian be found to knock thaO*poor woman on 
the head who lived in a plate. 

“No good Heathen, you mean,” said Julia. 

“Why yes,” said he; “the savages manage these 
things better.” • 

He* siso accompanied her shopping, and smoking 
phlegmatically outside the shops; nor could sue ex¬ 
haust his patience. iThen the quick girl put this ancf 
that together. When they were at home again and^ 
her bonnet off, sho looked him in the face and said 
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sweetly, “I have (^ot a watch-dog.” He smiled, and 
said' nothiug. “Why don’t you answer?” cried Julia 
impetuously. • 

“Because least said is soonest mended. Besides, 
I’m down upon you; you decoy me into a friendly 
conversation, and then you say biting things directly.” 

“If I biteayou, you sting me. ‘ Such want of con¬ 
fidence! Oh how cruel! how cmel! Why can you not 
trust»me? Am I a child? No one is young, who has 
suffered what I have suffered. Secrets disunite a fa¬ 
mily: and wo were so united. And then you are so 
stupid; you keep a secret? Yes, like a dog in a chain; 
you can’t hide it one bit. You have undertaken a task 
you are not fit for, sir; to hide a secret you must be 
able to tell fibs; and you can’t: not for want of badness, 
but cleverness to tell them smoothly; you know it, you 
know it; and so out of your abominable slyness you 
won’t say a word. There, it is no use my trying to 
provoke him. I wish you were not so good tempered; 
so apathetic I mean, of course.” Then, with one of 
her oldi'rapid transition^, she began to caress him and 
fawn on him; she seated him in an arm chair and her¬ 
self on a footstool, and suddenly curlings roui^d his 
neck, murmureefe, “Dear, dear brother, have pity on a 
poor girl, and tell her is there any news that I liav(^ u 
right to hear, only mamma has given you your orders 
not to tell me; tell me, love!” This last in an exqui¬ 
site whisper. ‘ " 

“Let me alone, you little fascinating, demon,” 
said he, angrily. “Ask mamma. I won’t® tell you a 
word.” j 

“Thank you!” she cried, bounding to her feet; 
“you have told me. He is alive. Ho doves mo still. 
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He was bewitched, seduced, delucleA He has pome 
to himself. Mamma has seen him. *He wafits to come 
and beg; my pardon. But you are all afraid*I shall 
forgive him.* But I wilj not, for at the first word I’ll 
stop his mouth, and say, Hf you were happy away 
from me, I supposp you- would not have come hack.’” 
And instantly she burst out singing, with inspired elo¬ 
quence and defiance, 

Castles are sacked in war, 

Chieftains are scattered far. 

Truth Is a fixed star. 

Aileon aroon.'* 

But, unable to sustain it, the poor Impetuosity 
drooped as quickly as she had mounted, and out went 
her arm op the table and lier forehead sank on her 
arm, and tlie tears began to run silently down the 
sweet face, so brave for a moment. 

“W—will y—yon allow me to light a cigar?” fal¬ 
tered Edward. “I’m wretched and miserable; you 
Tempest in petticoats, you!” ^ 

8he made him a sign of asfeent with the liand that 
was danglpig languidly, but she di4 not speak; nor 
did she appeal to him any more. Ali^nition was com- 
piencing. But what was worse than speaking her 
mindi she was for over at the window now, looking up 
aud down the street; and walking with her he felt 
her arm often tremble, and sojnetimes jerk. The se¬ 
cret was agitating her nerves, and destroying her 
tranquillity as mucli, or perhaps more, than if Jbe had 
known all. ^ 

Mrs. Dodd wrote from .Portsmouth; whereof anon. 

« 

Mr. Peterson called, and soon after him Mr. Hurd. 
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Edw/^rd was glad *to see them, especially the latter, 
whose visits seemed always to do Julia g^od. 

Moreover, as Peterson and Hurd were rivals, it 
afforded Edward a'n innocent •amusement to see their 
ill-concealed aversion to one another, and the admirable 
address and delicacy with which his sister conducted 
herself between them. 

However this pastime was cut hort by Sarah 
coming in and saying, “There’s a young man wants to 
see you sir.” 

Julia looked up and changed colour. 

“I think he is a fireman,” said Sarah. She knew 
very well he was a fireman, and also one of her fol¬ 
lowers, Edward went out and found one of his late 
brethren, who told him a young gentlcraatl had just 
been inquiring for him at the station. 

“What was he like?” 

“Why I was a good ways off, but T saw he was a 
tall one.” 

“Six feet?” 

“Full that” 

“Give you^his name?” 

“No. I didn’t speak to him: it was Andrew. An¬ 
drew says he asked if there was a fii’eman called Dodd: 
so Andrew said you had left-, then the swell asked 
where you lived, and 4ndrew couldn’t tell him any 
more than it was in Pembroke Street. So I told him, 
says I, Why couldn’t you call me? It is number sixty- 
six,’ says I. ‘Oh, he is coming back,’ says Andrew. 
However, I thought I’d come and tell you.” (And so 
get a Wiord with Sarah, you sly dog.) 

Edward thanked him, and put on his hat directly, 
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for he could not disguise from himself that this v^^itor 
miglit be Alfred Hardie. Indeed, what moit^ likely? 

Messrs, iturd and Peterson always tried to stay 
one anotfier*out whenevpr they mch at 66, Pembroke 
Street. However, to make sure of not leaving Julia 
alone, Edward went m and asked them both to luneheon, 
at which time be said he should be back. 

As he walked rapidly to the station he grew more 
and more convinced that it was Alfred Hardie. *And 
his reflections ran like this. “AVIiat a head-piece mamma 
lias! But it did not strike her he would come to mo 
first. Yet how plain that looks now; for of course I’m 
the duffer’s only clue to Julia. These madmen are no 
fools though. And how quiet he was that night! And 
he made p^pa go down the ladder first: that was the 
old Alfred Hardie; he was always generous; vain, 
overbearing, saucy, but noble with it all. I liked him: 
lie was a man that shoAved you his worst, and let you 
find his best out by degrees. He hated to be beat: 
but that’s 110 crime. Het was a beautiful oar: and 
liandled his mawleys uncommcfti; he sparred with all 
the prizefigjiters that came to Oxford,*and took punish¬ 
ment Eetter than you would think; and a wonderful 
quick hitter; Alec Reed owned that. T^oorTaff Hardie! 
And when I think that God has overthrown his power¬ 
ful mind, and left me mine, such as it is! But the 
worst is my having gone on cajling him. Hho Wretch’ 
all this* time: and nothing too bad for him. I ought 
to be asliapcd of myself. It grieves me very^ much. 
‘Wlien found make a note on;’ never judge a fellows 
behind his back again.” , 

Arrived at the station, h6 inquired whether his^ 
friend had called again, and was answered in the ne* 
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gative. Ho waited a few aii<i tlieii, with the 

f-uperintendoRt’s permission, wrote a note to Alfred, 
inviting him to dine at Simpson’s at six, and left it 
with the firemen. , This done, he was about lo return 
home, when another thought struck him. He got a mes¬ 
senger, and sent off a single line to Dr. Wolf, to tell 
him Alfred liardie would be at Simpson’s at seven 
o’clock. 

But, when the messenger was gone, he regretted 
what he had done, lie had done it for Alfred’s good; 
but still it was treason. He felt unhappy, and wended 
his way homeward disconsolately, realising more and 
more that he had not brains for the difficulties imposed 
upon him. 

On entering Pembroke Street he heai'd a buzz. He 
looked up, and saw a considerable crowd collected in 
a semicircle. “Why that is near our house,” he said 
and quickened his steps. 

When he got near he saw tiiat all the people’s eyes 
were bent on No. 66. 

He dashed into the crowd. “What on earth is the 
matter?” he cried. 

“The master? Plenty’.s the matter, young man,” 
cried one. 

“Murder’s the matter,” said another. 

At that he turned pale as death. An intelligent 
man saw his violent agitation, and asked him hurriedly 
if he belonged to the house. 

“Yes. For mercyjs sake what is it?” 
j “Make way there 1” shouted the man. “He be¬ 
longs. Sir, a madman has broke loose and got into 
- your house. And I’m •sorry to say he has just killed 
two men.” 
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“With a pistol,” cried several Voices, speaking to¬ 
gether. » * • * 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Alpbbd Hardie spent three day/ writhing in his 
little lodging. His situation had been sadder, hut 
never more irritating. By right possessor of thdhsands, 
yet in fact reduced to one suit, two shirts, and half-a- 
crown: rich in intellect, yet hunted as a madman: 
aflianced to the loveliest girl in England, yet afraid to 
go near her for fear of being tom from her again, and 
for ever. All this could last hut one week move*, but 
a week’s^ positive torture was no trifle to contemplate, 
with a rival at his Julia’s ear all the time. Suppose, 
she should have been faithful all these months, but in 
this last week should be worn out and give herself to 
another: such things had been known. He went to 
Jjincoln’s Inn with this irritating fear tearing him likv5 
a vulture. Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, and 
told^ hill) he had begun operation! in Hardie versus 
Ilardie: had written to Thomas Harofe two days ago, 
and inquired his London solicitor, *and whether that 
gentleman would accept service of the writ in Hardio 
versus Hardie. 

“To Thomas Hardie? Why, what has he to do 
with* it?” asked Alfred. * 

is tlie defendant in, the suit.” Th%n seeing 
amazement and incredulity on Alfred’s face, he ex¬ 
plained that the Commigsioners of Lunacy had treated 
him with great courtesy; had at once furnished hksi 
with copies,* not only of the order and certificates, hut 
lltiul Cush. III. • 11 • . 
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of other valuable' d6cuments. ^‘And there,” said he, 
“lies the order; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare 
Court, X^^rkshire.” ' 

“Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred in a fury: 
“why, sir, he is next door to an idiot himself.” 

“What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had gone 
in a passion and indicted him, there would be a de¬ 
fence directly; ‘no malice, defendant being non compos.’ 
Wlier<ias, by gently, quietly suing him, even if he was 
a lunatic we would make him or his estate pay a round 
sum for falsely imprisoning a sane Briton. By-the-hy, 
here is counsel’s opinion on your case,” and he handed 
liim a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s Counsel, 
the concluding words of which were these: 

3. If the certificates and order are in legal form, 
and were made and given hon^ fide, no action 
lies fur the capture or detention of Mr. Hardie. 

“Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. “There 
goes the one rotten reed you had left me.” 

“Singularly dead,” said the attorney, coolly; “he 
does not even say ‘I am** of opinion.’ He is in great 
practice, and hardf-worked: in his hurry lie has taken 
up the Lunacy Acts, and has forgotten that the rights 
of sane Englishmen are not the creatures of these little 
trumpery statutes; no, thank you; our rights are 
centuries older, and prevail wherever, by good luck, 
tlie statutes of the realm are silent; now they are all 
silent about incarcerating sane men. Besides, he gives 
no caseso What is an opinion without a precedent? a 
lawyer’s guess. I thought so little of his opinion that 
I sent the case to a clever junior, who has got time to 
'V'ink befowhfs writes.” <lolls entered soon after with 
the said opinion. Mr, Campton opened it, and 
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saying, ‘‘Now let ns see what Ite Says,” read it .to 

Alfred. It ran thus: • • * ‘ * 

» > 


“Tfiere* was clearly a right action under the 
common law: and it lias been exercised. Andmion 
V. Brothers; Paternoster v. Wynn^ &c. 8uch a right 
can only be annulled by the express teAis of a statute: 
now the 8 and 9 Victoria, cap. .100, sect. 99, so an¬ 
nuls it as against the madhouse proprietor only, •That, 
therefore, is the statutory exception, and tends to con- 
iirm the common right. If the facts are as represented 
(on which, of course, I Can form no opinion), Mr. 
Hardie can safely sue the person who signed the order 
for his alleged false imprisonment. 

“I agree with you that the usual course by praying 
the Court of Chancery for a Commission de Limatico 
Inquircndo, is timorous, and rests on prejudice. Pit., 
if successful, is saddled with his own costs, and some¬ 
times with I)eft.’s, and obtains no compensation. It 
seems clear that a jury sitting at Nisi Prius can deal 
as well with the main fact as can a jury silting by 
the order ^of the Chancellor; and I'^ieed not say the 
costs will go with their verdict, to say •nothing of the 
damages, which may be heavy. Oif the other hand, 
an indictment is hazardous; and I think you can lose 
nothing by beginning with the suit. By having a 
shorthand writer at the trial, you may collect materials 
for an. indictment, and also feel the pulse of the court; 
you can then confer upon tlip evidence with some 
counsel bettor versed in criminal law than myself 
My advice is to sile Thwnas Hardie; and declare in 
Tort. • m 

(Signed) “Baukow. 


11* 
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“N.B. — I have been thus particular, because 
Hardie v. Hardie (if carried to a verdict) will probably 
be a leading case.’' 

“Who shall decide when counsel disagree?” in¬ 
quired Alfred, satirically. 

“That depends on where they do it. If in court, 
the judge. If hero, the attorney.” 

“You appear sanguine, Mr. Compton,” said Alfred: 
“perhaps you would not mind advancing mo a little 
money, I’ve only half-a-crown.” 

“It is all ready for you in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. “See, thirty sovereigns. Then 
you need not go to a bank.” 

“What, you thought I should borrow?” 

“Don’t all my clients begin by bleeding me^ it is 
the rule of this office.” 

“Then why don’t you give up business?” 

“Because I bleed the opposite attorney’s client a 
little more than my own bleeds me.” 

He then ma^ Alfred sign a promissory note for 
the thirty pounds: advised him to keep snug for one 
week more, aifil promised to write to him in two days, 
and send Thomas Hardie’s answer. Alfred left his 
address and went from Mr. Compton a lighter man. 
Convinced of his courage and prudence, he shifted 
one care off his own shoulders: and thought of love 
alone. 

But, strange as it rqay appear, two cares are some- 
‘ times better for a man than one* Alfred, having now 
lip worry to divert him fro«% his deeper anxiety, was 
* *^1 love and jealousy, arid quite Overbalanced: the de¬ 
sire of his heart grew so strong it overpowered alike 
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Lis patience, and*his prudence. He^ jumped into a cab, 
and drove to all the firemen’s stations on the Surrey 
side of the ^iver, inquiiing’for Edy^ard. !At last he 
hit upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived in 
Pembroke Street-, number unknowif. Ho drove homo 
to his lodgings: bought some ready-made clothes, and 
dressed like a gentleman; then told cabman to 
drive to Pembroke Street. He knew ho was acting 
imprudently; hut he could not help it. And be|ide8, 
Mr. Compton had now written to his uncle, and begun 
the attack: that would surely intimidate his enemies, 
and turn their thoughts to defence, not to fresh offence. 
However, catching sight of a gunsmith’s shop on the 
way, he suddenly resolved to arm himself on the bare 
chance of an attack. Ho stopped the cab: went in 
and bought a double-barrelled pistol, with powder- 
flask, bullets, wads, and caps, complete. This he loaded 
in the cab, and felt quite prudent after it. The pru¬ 
dence of youth! 

lie paid off the cab in Pembroke Street, and set 
about the task of discovel’ing Julia. He inquired at 
several houses, but was unsuccessful.f^^Thcn he walked 
slowly all* down the street, looking up at all the 
windows. And I think, if he had dgne this the day 
Jbefore, he might have seen her, or she him: she was 
BO often at the window now. But just then she had 
company to keep her in order. 

He was unlucky in another^respect .Edward came 
out of*Np. 66 and went up the street, when he him¬ 
self was going down it not sc^ very many yatds off. 
Tf Alfred’s face ha^ Cnly been turned the other wayf 
he would have seen Edwajrd, and all would have gone 
differently. , * * 
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The stoutest ^hearts Lave their ntonients of weak¬ 
ness and d^ep dejection. Few things are more certain, 
and less realised by ordinary men, than this; from 
Palissy ^ghting with Enamel to Layard disinterring a 
city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia in the very street she in¬ 
habited, Alfred felt weak against fate. He said to 
himself, “If I find her, I shall perhaps wish 1 had 
never<»8ought her.” 

In his hour of dejection stem reason would be 
heard, and asked him whether all Mrs. Archbold had 
said could be pure invention; and he was obliged to 
confess that was too unlikely. Tlien he felt so sick at 
heart he was half minded to turn and fly the street. 
But there was a large yard close by him, entered by 
a broad and lofty gateway cut throuf»h oje of the 
houses. The yard belonged to a dealer in hay: two 
empty waggons were there, but no men visible, being 
their dinner-time. Alfred slipped in here, and sat 
down on the shaft of a waggon: and let his courage 
ooze. lie sighed, and sighed, and feared to know 
his fate. And he sat with his face in his hands 
unmanned. , « 

Presently a e train of music broke on his ear. It 
seemed to corno from the street. He raised his head 
to listen. Ho coloured, his eyes sparkled; he stole 
out on tiptoe with wondering, inquiring, face into the 
street Once there, h3 stood spell-bound, thrilling 
from his heart, that seemed now on fire, to his fingers’ 
ends. For a heavenly Voice was singing to the piano, 
jiast above his head; singing in errnest, making the 
very street ring. Already disteners were gathering, 
and a wonafKil o/ the people said, “It’s ? soul singing 
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without a body;” amazing good things are said in the 
streets. The voice was the voice of Julia; th(y song 
was AileeuiAroon, the hyrriA of constancy. So sudden 
and full was the bliss, which poured into the long and 
sore tried listener at this sudden ^answer to his fears, 
that tears of joy trembled in his eyes. “Wretch that 
I was to doubt her^” he said; and unable to contain his 
lunging, unable to wait and listen even to that which 
had changed his grief and doubts into rapture, be was 
at the door in a moment. A servant opened it; “Miss 
Dodd?” he said, or rather panted: “you need not an¬ 
nounce me. I am an old acquaintance.” He could 
not bear any one should see the meeting between him 
and his beloved; he went up the steep and narrow 
stair, guided by the hymn of constancy. 

lie slopped at the door, his heart was beating ho 
violently. 

Then he turned the handle softly, and stepped 
into the drawing-room: it was a double room: he took 
two steps and was in the opening, and almost at 
dulia’s back. * • 

Two young clergymen were bending devotedly one 
on CAch side of her; it was to them jjhe was singing 
the hymn of constancy. • 

Alfred started back as if ho had been stung; and 
the music stopped dead short. 

For she had heard his step, and, womanlike> was 
lookiftg, into her companions’ eyes first, to see if her 
car had tdeceived her. What* she saw there ^brought 
her slowly round »with a wild look. Her hands role 
towards her face, and she shyank away sideways from 
him as if I>e was a serpent, and her dilated eyes 
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looked over her cringing shoulder at him; and she was 
pale and red and pale and red a dozen times in as 
many seconds. 

He Syed her sorrowfully and sternly, .takhig for 
shame that strange mixture of emotions which pos¬ 
sessed her. And so they met. 

Strange m(5eting for two true lovers, who had 
parted last upon their wedding eve. 

N(J doubt, if they had been alone, one or other 
would have spoken directly: but the situation was 
complicated by the presence of two rivals, and this 
tied their tongues, I think. They devoured one 
another with their eyes in silence; only Julia rose 
slowly to her feet, and began to tremble from head to 
foot, as she looked at him. 

“Is this intrusion agreeable to you, Miss Dodd?” 
said Mr. llurd, respectfully, by way of courting her. 
She made no reply: but only looked wildly at him 
still, and quivered visibly. 

“Pray, sir,” said Alfred, turning on Mr. Hurd, 
“have you any ri^ht to interfere between us two?” 

“None whatever, ' said Julia, hastily. “Mr. Hurd, 
I need no onq: T^^will permit no one to say a word to 
him. Mr. ^^6||die knows he cannot enter a house 
where 1 am — without an explanation.” 

“What, before a couple of curates?” 

“Do not bO‘insolent ,to my friends, sir,” said Julia, 
panting. 

This" wounded Alfred deeply. “ Oh, as you please,” 
said he, “Only if you put me onimy defence before 
strangers, I shall, perhaps, put you to the blush before 
Iiicm.” 
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“Why do you come here, sir?” paid Julia, not 
deigning to notice his threat. 

“T,o see my betrothed” • , 

“Ohjdndeed! Then why have you postponed your 
visit so long?” • • 

“I was in prison.” 

“In prison, Alfred?” , 

“In the worst of all prisons; where I was put 
because I loved you; where I was detained becfiuse 
[ persisted in loving you, you faithlesb, inconstant 
girl.” 

He choked at these words; she smiled; a faint un¬ 
certain smile. It died away, and she shook her head, 
and said sadly: 

“Defend yourself, and then call me as many names 
as you like# Where was this prison?” 

“It was an asylum: a madhouse.” 

'I'he girl stared at him bewildered. He put his 
hand into his pocket, and took Peggy’s letter. “Read 
that,” he said. She held it in her hand, and looked him 
in the face to divine the contents. “Read it,” ^id he, 
almost fiercely: “that was the doco}j.” She held it 
shaking in iier hands, and stared at it. don’t know 
whether .she read it not. ^ 

• He went on: “The same villain who defrauded 
your father of his money, robbed me of my wife, and 
my liberty: that Silverton House was a lunatic asylum, 
and ever since then (oh Julia, ^^he agony of that day) 
I have'b^en confined in one or other of those hells; 
sane amongst the mad; till Drayton House took fire, 
and I escaped: for ,what? To be put on my defence* 
by you. What have you suffered from our separation, 
compared witU the manifold anguish I have endured, 
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that you dare t 9 receive the most injured and constant 
of i^ankind like this, you, who have had your liberty 
all this time, and have consoled yourself for my absence 
with at couple of curates?” 

“For shame!” said Julia, blushing to the fore¬ 
head, yet smiling in a way her companions could not 
understand. ^ , 

“Miss Dodd, will you put up with those insults?” 
said Mr. Ilurd. 

“Ay, and a thousand more,” cried Julia, radiant, 
“and thank Heaven for them; they prove his sincerity. 
You, who have thought proper to stay and hear me 
insult my betrothed, and put my superior on his de¬ 
fence, look how I receive his just rebuke: dear, cruelly 
used Alfred, I never doubted you in my heart, no not 
for a moment; forgive me for taunting you to clear 
yourself; you who were always the soul of truth and 
honour. Forgive me: I too have suifered; for I thought 
my Alfred was dead. Forgive me.” 

And with this she was sinking slowly to her knees 
with the most touching grace, all blushes, tears, 
penitence, happjness, "and love; but he caught her 
eagerly, “Oh! God forbid,” he cried:- and in a 
moment her liead was on his shoulder, and they 
mingled their tears together. 

It was Julia who recovered herself first, and 
shrank from him a little, and murmured, “We are 
not alone.” « ^ 

Tlic misgiving came rather late: and they were 
alone. 

' The other gentlemen had ccyiipreliendcd at last 
that it indelicate to u’emain: they had melted 
'quietly and Peterson rushed down the street; 
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but Hurd hung disconsolate aboij^t jthe very ently, 

where Alfred had just desponded before him. , * 

• • 

• ^ » 

“Sittby me, my poor darling, and tell me all,” 
said Julia. * • * 

He began; but, ere he had told her about his first 
day at his first asylum, she moaned ai^ turned*faint 
at the recital, and her lovely head sank on his 
shoulder. He kissed her, and tried to comfort^ her, 
and said he would not tell her any more. But slie 
said somewhat characteristically, “I insist on your 
telling me all; all. It will kill me.” Which did not 
soera to Alfred a cogent reason for continuing his 
narrative. He varied it by tolling her that through 
all his misery the thought of her had sustained him. 

A rou^i voice was heard in the passage inquiring 
for Mr. Hardie. Alfred started up in dismay: for it 
was Hooke’s voice. ^‘1 am undone,” he cried. “They 
arc coming to take me again; and, if they do, they 
will drug me; I am a dead man.” 

“ny!”*^cried Julia; “fiy! up-stairs; the leads.” 

He darted to the door, and out oq the landing. 
It#was*too late. Hooke had just turned the corner 
of the stairs; and saw him. He whi^tmd and rushed 
«fter Alfred. Alfred bounded up the next flight (^f 
stairs: but, even as ho went, his fighting blood got 
up; he remembered his pistol: he drew it, turned on 
the upper landing, and levelkid the weapon full at 
Hooke1^ forehead. The man recoiled with a ydl, and 
got to a ccspectful distance oli the second l&nding. 
There he began to parley. “Come, Mr. Hardie, sir,’* 
said he, “that is past a'joke: would you murder a 
man?” * * 
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“It’s no murder to kill an assassin in defence of 
« % 

life lOr liberty; and I’ll kill you, Kooke, as 1 would 
kijl ff wasp, if you lay finger on me.” 

“Bto you hear that?” shouted Rooke to some one 
below, 

“Ay, I hear,” replied the voice of Hayes. 

Y j;‘!Then loqsc him. And run in, after him.” 

There was a terrible silence*, then a scratching 
was heard below: and, above, the deadly click of the 
pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy pattering rush, and 
Vulcan came charging up the stairs like a lion. He 
was half-muzzled; but that Alfred did not know: he 
stepped forward and fired at the tremendous brute 
somewhat unsteadily; and missed him, by an inch; the 
bullet glanced off the stairs and entered the wall 
within a yard of Kooke's head; ere Alfred could fire 
again, the huge brute leaped on him, and knocked 
him down like a cliild, and made a grab at his throat; 
Alfred, with admirable presence of mind seized a 
banistei;, and, drawing himself up, put the pistol to 
Vulcan’s car, and fired the other barrel just as Rookc 
rushed up the stairs to secure his prisoner: th<5 dog 
bounded into thf. air and fell over dead with shattered 
skull, leaving Alfred bespattered with blood and brains,^ 
and half blinded; but he struggled up, and tore the 
banister out in doing so, just as a heavy body fell for¬ 
ward at his feet: it was, Kooke stumbling over Vulcan’s 
carcase^ so unexpectedly thrown in his path,; Alfred 
cleared* his eyes with his hand, and as Kooko struggled 
up, lifted the banister high above }jis head, and, with 
liis long sinewy arm and elastic body, discharged a 
Sblow frig^ful to look at, for youth, strength, skill. 
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and hate all swelled, and rose, anc? struck toother in 
that one furious gesture. If»the wood had* held, the 
skull must h*avo gone. As ity was, the baniste]^ broke 
over the man’s head (and one hal^went spinning up 
to the ceiling); the man’s head cracked under the 
banister like a glass bottle; and Rooke lay flat li-nd 
mute, with the blood running from his loose and ears. 
Alfred hurled the remnant of the banister down at 
Ilayes and the others, and darted into a room (if was 
Julia’s bed-room), and was heard to open the window, 
and then drag furniture to the door, and barricade it. 
This done, he went to load his pistol, which he thought 
he had slipped into his pocket after felling Rooke. 
lie found to his dismay it was not there. The fact 
was, it had slipped past his pocket and fallen down. 

During the fight, shriek upon shriek issued from 
the drawing-room. But now all was still. On the 
stairs lay Vulcan dead, Rooke senseless: below, Julia 
in a dead faint. And all in little more than a minute. 

Dr. Wolf arrived with the police and t'wo more 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and*Garrett 
discharged ^ and urged them to break ^nto tlie bedroom 
and capture the maniac; but first be* was cautious 
enough to set two of them to watch Ihe back of the 
liouse. “There,” ho said, “where that load of hay is 
going in; that is the way to it. Now stand you in the 
yard and watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with; for 
there waS not much to be feared on the stones* below 
from a maniac self-immured on the second story. But^ 
to break open that* bedrqom door was quite another 
thing. The stairs were like*a shambles already, 
chilling sight fo the eyes of mercenary valour. 
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■ ,Rooke was but" just sensible: the others hung back. 
But presently the pistol* was found sticking in a pool 
of gor^. This put a new face on the matterand Dr. 
Wolf liimself showed the qualities of a commander. Ho 
sent down word to his sentinels in the yard to be 
prepared for any attempt on Alfred’s part, however 
desperate: and he sent a verbal message to a stately 
gentleman who was sitting anxious in lodgings over 
the way, after bribing high and low, giving out money 
like water to secure the recapture, and so escape what 
he called his unnatural son’s vengeance ^ for he knew 
him to be by nature bold and vindictive like himself. 
After these preliminaries, Doctor Wolf headed his 
remaining forces, to wit, two keepers, and two po¬ 
licemen, and thundered at the hedroom doo;’, and sum¬ 
moned Alfred to surrender. 

Now among the spectators who watched and listened 
with bated breath, was one to whom this scene liad an 
interest of its own. Mr. Hurd, disconcerted by Alfred’s 
sudden reappearance, and * the lovers’ reconciliation, 
had hung about the entry very miserable: for be was 
sincerely attaclidd to Julia. But, while he.was^in this 
stupor, came* the posse to recapture Alfred, and he 
heard them say so. Then the shots w'ere fired within, 
then Wolf and his men got in, and Mr. Hurd, who 
was now at the door, got in with them to protect 
Julia, and see this dangerous and inconvenient char¬ 
acter disposed of. Ho was looking demurely on at a 
safish idistance, when^ his late triumphant rival was 
isummoned to surrender. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf coaxed. 

No reply. 
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Dr. Wolf told him he had police as well as keejvors', 
and resistance would be idle. * * 

9 1 

No reply. , 

Dr. Wolf*ordered his,men to break in the door. 

After some little delay, one of the keepers applied 
a chisel, wliile a pcjiceman held his triipcheon ready 
to defend tin; operator. The lock gave way. But the 
door could not open for furniture. 

After some further delay they took it off its hinges, 
and the room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

The maniac was not even in siglit. 

“He is down upon his luck,” whispered one of 
the new keepers: “wo shall find him crouched some¬ 
where.” Tlpiy looked under the bed. He was not 
Uiere. They opened a cupboard: three or four dresses 
hung from wooden pegs*, tliey searched the gown most 
minutely: but found no maniac hid in their ample 
folds. I*resently some soot was observed lying in the 
grate: and it was infened he had gone up the 
chimney. 

On jinspe^Hion the opening appeared* almost too nar¬ 
row. Then Dr. Wolf questioned his spntinels in the 
yard. “Have you been there all the time?” 

“res, sir.” 

“Been nothing?” 

“No, sir. And our eyes haye never .been off the 
window and the leads.” 

Here waj^ a mystery: and not‘a clue to its solhtion. 
The window was ope^: but five-and-twenty feet above 
tlio paved yard: had he leaped down he must have 
been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began^to go at once: in the midst 
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of,which Edward burst in, and found the two dead 
men of Contemporary history consisted of a dead dog, 
and a stunned man, wlio, having a head life;e a bullet, 
was now come tcT himself and vowing vengeance. lie 
found Julia very pale, supported and consoled by Mr. 
Hurd. He ; 5 yra 8 congratulating her on her escape from 
a dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her brother 
and clung to him. He said what he could to encourage 
her, then deposited her in an arm-chair and went up¬ 
stairs; he soon satisfied himself Alfred was not in the 
house. On this he requested Dr. Wolf and his men to 
leave the premises. The doctor demurred. Edward 
insisted, and challenged hyn to show a magistrate's 
warrant for entering a private house. The doctor was 
obliged to own ho had none. Edward then told the 
policemen they were engaged in an illegal act; the 
police were forbidden by Act of Parliament to take 
part in these captures. Now the police knew that very 
well:, but, being handsomely bribed, they had pre¬ 
sumed, and not for the first time, upon that ignorance 
of law which is deemed an essential part of ^ private 
citizen’s accoipplishmcnts in modern days. In a word, 
by temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient ’Tiscr, Edw^ard cleared 
his castle of the lawless crew. But they paraded the 
street, and watched the yard till dusk, when its pro 
prietor ran rusty and turned them out. > 

Julia sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with her 
head thrown back and her eyes closed: and received 
in silence their congratulations on her escape. She 
was Blinking of his. When they had quite done, she 
opeA<6d her eyes and said, “Send for Dr. Sampson. 
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Nobody else k'now.s anything. Oh jw'ay, pray, pray 
send for Dr. Sampson." 

Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson. 

She thapked him warmly. ' 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and locked 
herself in, and sat on the hearth-rug, and thought, and 
thought, and recalled every word aui tone df her 
Alfred; comparing things old and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, visiting 
a patient. It was nine o’clock in the evening when 
he got Julia’s note ; but he came on to Pembroke 
Street at once. Dr. Wolf and his men had retired 
leaving a sentinel in the street, on the bare chance of 
Alfred returning. Dr. Sampson found brother and 
sister sitting sadly, but lovingly together. Julia rose 
upon his Vintrance. “Oh, Doctor Sampson! Now is 
he — what they say he is?" 

“How can I tell, till I sec ’m?” objected the 
doctor. 

“But you know they call people mad who are , 
nothing of the kind: for you a^d so." » 

Sampson readily assented to thiji. “Why it was 

but IfcAit ydar a siirjin came to me with ^ne Jackson, a 

tiiilor, and said, ‘Just sign a certificate for this man: 

*liis wife’s mad.’ ‘Let me see her,’ sid I. ‘What for,’ 

sis he; ‘when her own husband applies.’ ‘Excuse me,’ 

sis I, ‘I’m not a bat, I’m Saampson.’ I went to see 

her; she was nairvous and excited; ‘Ob', I know what 

you come about,’ said she. ‘But you are mistaken.’ 

I questioned her kindly, and sfie told me her husband 

was a great trile t’ her nairves. I refused to sign: on 

that disn’t the tailor dro^n himself in the canal nixt 

_ ^ 

day? He was the madman; and she knew it all the 

Hard Cash. III. • 12 
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time, but wouldn’t tell us; and that’s a woman all 
over.'* 

“Well then,” raid Juiia hopefully. ^ 

but,” said Sampson, “tliese case^ arh excep' 
tions, after all: and the changes are nine to one he’s 
mad. Daun’t yc remember that was one of the solutions 
I oflPei'ed ye, T hen ho levanted on liis wedding-day?" 
He added satirically, “And couldn’t all that logic keep 
in a little reason?” 

This cynical speech struck Julia to the heart: she 
could not bear it: and retired to her own room. 

Then Dr. Sampson saw his mistake, and said to 
Edward, with some concern, “Maircy on us, she is 
not in love with him still, is she? I thought that 
young parson was the man now.” 

Edward shook his head: but declined to go much 
into a topic so delicate as his sister’s aftections: and 
Just then an alarming letter was delivered from Mrs. 
Dodd. She wrote to the effect that David, favoured 
by the wind, had run into Portsmouth harbour before 
their eyos, and had disappeared, hidden, it was feared, 
by one of those low publicans, who provide bad ships 
with sailors, receiving a. commission. On this an e'arnest 
conversation between Sampson and Edward. 

It was interrupted in its turn. 

Julia burst suddenly into the room, pale and violently 
excited, clasping her hands and crying, “He is there. 
His voice is like a child’s. Oh, help me! He is hurt. 
He is dying.” 
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Julia, » as I have said, went, to her own room, 
wounded unintentionalfy by a chance speech: she sat 
down sick at licart*, and presently opened her window 
and looked out upon tlio starry night,* and wondered 
where Alfred was now; that Alfred for whom nobody 
else had a human heart, it seemed. “Alfred! my poor 
Alfred!” she sighed, and half'Cxjjected to hear him 
reply. Then she said to herself, “They all called you 
false but me; yet T was right: and now they all call 
you mad; but not I: 1 believe nothing against you. 
You are my own Alfred still. Where have the wretches 
driven you to?” At thi.s her feelings carried her away, 
and she cried aloud on him despairingly, and leaned 
upon the window-sill, and the tears ran fast for him. 

Presently out of the silence of the night seemed to 
struggle a faint but clear voice: 

“Julia!” , 

She started, and a muffled scream came iVom her. 
Then she listened, all trembling.'• Again the voice 
sighetl, faintly but clear, “Julia!” » 

“Alfred?” said she, quavering. * 

“Yes. Pray be cautious; give no alarm. The 
house is watched; bring Edward.” 

She flew down stairs, and electrified Edward and 
Sampson with the news. “Oh, promise me not to 
betray him!” she cried. , , 

“Hutf” said the doctor, starting to his feet, “wh^t 
should we betray him for? Pll cure him for you. I 
can cure any lunatic that has* lucid intervals, Wher^ 
is he?” 


12* 
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“Follow me,” tg.npod Julia. “Stay. I’ll got rid of 
the servants first. I’ll not play the fool, and betray 
him to his enemies-.” She sent Sarah eastward, and 
Jane westward, ainl then led the way through the 
kitchen door into the yard. 

They all searched about, and found nothing. Then 
Julia hogged ^tliem to bo silent She whispered, 
“Alfred!” And instantly a faint voice issued from the 
top of'a waggon laden with bay and covered with a 
tarpaulin. “Julia!” 

They all stood staring. 

“Who are those with you?” ashed Alfred uneasily. 

“Only friends, dear! Edward and Dr. Sampson.” 

“Ned, old fellow,” groaned Alfred, “you pulled 
me out of the fire; won’t you help me out of tliis? I 
think my leg is broken.” 

At this Julia wrung her hands, and Edward ran 
into the house for his rope, and threw it over the 
waggon. He told Julia and Sampson to hold on by 
one end, and seizing the other, was up on the waggon 
in a moflient He felt about till he came to a pro¬ 
tuberance; and that was Alfred under the tarpauli.*^, in 
which ho had '^:ut breathing-holes with his penknife. 
Edward -jciit JuK-a in for a carving-knife, and soon 
made an enormous slit: through this a well-known 
figure emerged into the moonlight, and seemed i\onder- 
fully tall to have been so hidden^ His hands being 
uninjured, he ea.sily de«lcended the rope, and btood 
on one leg holding it. Then Sampson and Edward 
put each an arm under ^his, and helped him into the 
house. 


out 


jier the body the mind, "fhat is the iiile through- 
piUon. They examined, not his reason, but his 
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log. Julia stood by with clasped hands, and a ffice 
beaming with pity and an3|^iety, that repaid hii? pain. 
Sampson announced tlicrc were no^bonea broken, but 
a bad*sprfiiii, and the limb vei;y red and * swollen. 
“Now,” inquired he briskly of the company, “what 
is the practice in sprains? Why, leeches and cold 
water.” * • 

Edward offered at once to run and get them. 

“Arc ye mad?” was the reply. “Dann’t I tell ye 
that is the i^varticc''^ And isn’t the practice sure to be 
th' opposite of the remedy? So get water as hot as he 
can bear it, and no leeches.” 

Julia •remonstrated angrily. “Is this a case for 
jesting?” 

“Deevil a jest in it,” replied the doctor. “Well 
then, if ^c must know, th’ opera'dancers apply hot 
water to sprains: now what is their interest? t’ ex 
pedite the cure: and the faculty apply cold water: and 
what is their interest? to procrastinate the cure, and 
make a long job of it. ^ So just hold your tongues, 
and ring for hot water.” # , • 

Julia did not ring; she beckoned*Edward, and they 
flew *out ^aiid soon hrouglit a foot-paif of hot water. 
Edward then removed Alfred’s shoi!s and stockings, 
and Julia bared her lovely arms, and blushed like a 
rose. 

Alfred divined her intention. “Dear Julia,” ho 
said, ^“l won’t let you: thal is too High an honour. 
Sarah can do that.” ^ , 

But Julia’s blood was up. “Sarah?” said she con¬ 
temptuously; “she* is too heavy handed: and — hold 
your tongue; 1 don’t take ifty orders from you;” theji 
more humbly to the doctor, “1 am a district visitor; I 
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nurse all manner strangers, anrl life says I must 
leave- liis poor suffering leg to the servants,” 

“Unnatural yonng monster,” said the doctor, affect¬ 
ing horfor. “ G’im a good nip.” 

Julia followed this advice by handling Alfred’s 
swollen ankle with a tenderness so exquisite, and 
pressing it with the full sponge so softly, that her 
divine touch soothed him as much or more than the 
water. After nursing him into the skies a minute or 
two, she looked up blushing in his face, and said 
coaxingly, “Are you mad, dear Alfred? Don’t be 
afraid to tell us the truth I The madder you are, the 
more you need me to take care of you, yoif know.” 

Alfred smiled at this sapient discourse, and said he 
was not the least mad, and hoped to take care of her 
as soon as his ankle was well enough. This closed 
that sweet mouth of hers exceeding tight, and her face 
was seen no more for a while, but hid by bending 
earnestly over her work; only as her creamy poll 
turned pink, the colour of that hidden face was not 
hard to divine. , 

Then Edward, asked Alfred how in the world lie 
had escaped, ,^nd got into that waggon. The‘thing 
was incredible. ^“Mirawculous,” said Dr. Sampson in 
assent. 

“No,” said Alfred, “it looks stranger to you than 
it is. The moment I found my pistol was gone I 
determined to run. 1 ^oked down and saw a spout 
witli a great ornamental mouth, almost big enough to 
sit on; and, while I was looking greedily at it, three 
horses came into the ywd drawing a load of hay. The 
waggoner was busy clearing the pavement with his 
wheel, and the waggon almost stopped acmoment right 
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under me. There was a lot of Ic^os^ hay on the \:op. 
I let myself down, and hung by the spout a moment, 
and then le^iped on to the loose h|iy. Unfortunately 
there were the hard trusses beneath it, and «o I got 
my sprain.* Oh, I say, didn’t it hurt? However, I 
crept under the hay and hid myself, and saw Wolfs 
men come into th^ yai-d. I3y-and-by ^ few drops of 
rain fell, and some fellows chucked down a tarpaulin 
from the loft, and neaidy smothered me: so I .cut a 
few air-holes with my penknife* And there I lay, 
Pleaven knows how long: it seemed two days. At last 
I saw an angel at a window, I called her by the name 
she bears on earth: to my joy she answered, and here T 
am, as happy as a prince among you all, and devilish 
hungry.” 

“Whsft a muff I was not to think of that,” said 
Edward, and made for the larder. 

“Dear doctor,” said Julia, lifting a Madonna-like 
face with swimming eyes, see no change in him: 
he is very bravo, and dajing, and saucy. But so he 
always was. To be sure he «ays extravagant things, 
and stares one out of countenance with his eyes: Wfdl 
and io he always did — ever since 1 knew him.” 

“Mayn’t I even look my gratitude*/” whined Alfred. 

“Yes, but you need not stare it.” 

“It’s your own fault. Miss Julee,” said Sampson. 
“While ye’re fomenting hiS| sprain ‘the creature’s 
fomenting his own insensate passion. Break every 
bone in a*puppy’s body, and ifs a puppy still* and it 
doesn’t do to spoil .puppies; as ye’re spoiling this ond. 
Nlist me, ye vagabin. Takg your eyes off the lady; 
and look me^ in the face — if ye can; and tell m6 
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tow you came io 4 leave us all in the lurcli on your 
wedding mom.” 

Julia looked up. “Tt was not his faulty poor thing: 
lie was ♦'decoyed away after that miserable money. Ah, 
you may laugh at hk' for hating money*, but have I 
not good reason to hate it?” 

“Whist, whist, y' impetuous oractor*, and lei him 
tell his own tale.” 

Alfred thus invited, delivered one of his calm, 
luminous statements*, which had hitherto been listened 
to so coldly by one official after another. But the 
effect was mighty ditferent, falling now on folk not 
paid to pity. As for Dr. Sampson, he bounced up veiy 
early in the narrative, and went striding up and down 
the room; he was pale with indignation; and his voice 
trembled with emotion, and every now and then lu* 
broke in on the well-governed narrative with oaths and 
curses, and observations of this kind: “Why dinnt ye 
kill um? I’d have killed um. Td just have taken die 
first knife and killed um. Mau, our Ijibcrty is our 
Life. Dith to whoever attacks it!” 

And so Edwa**d, coming in with Alfred’s dinner on 
a tray, found the soi-disant maniac delivering his 
wrongs with the lofty serenity of an ancient philo¬ 
sopher discussing the wrongs of another, Julia crying 
furtively nito the tub, and the good physician trampling 
and raving about the room, like what the stoical nar¬ 
rator wa« accused of obeing. Edward stopped and 
looked at them all over die tray. “Well,” «aid he, 
“if Jtlware’s a madman in the room, it is not Ilardie. 
Ahem£ <» 

*wadman? ye yotm^ ijjit,” roared the doctor, “he 
U 1 ^, madder than I am.” < 
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“Heaven forbid,” said Alfred drily. 

“No madder tlian yon are, ye young Pijmp.” ♦ This 
to Edward. * “That’s an ungenerous*skit on his profes¬ 
sion,” ifleiid^the maniac. * 

“Be quite now, chattering,” said the excited doctor; 
“I tell ye ye niver were mad, and niver will he. It’s 
just the most heilrtless imposture, tho most rascally 
fraud I’ve ever caught tlie Mad Ox out in. Ill expose 
it. Gimme pnirikpapr. Man, they’ll take y’ again if 
we don’t mind. But I’ll stop that: these ineequities 
can only be done in the dark, I’ll shed the light of 
day on ’em. Eat your dinner, and hold your tongue 
a minute if ye can.” The doctor had always a 
higL sense of Alfred’s volubility. 

He went to work, and soon produced a letter 
headed “'Private Madhouses.” In this he related 
pithily Alfred’s incarceration, and the present attempt 
to recapture him, with the particulars of his escape. 
“That will interest th’ enemy,” said he drily. He 
vouched for Alfred’s sanity at both dates, and pledged 
himself to swear to it in a ^ourt of law. He then 
inquired what it availed to have pjent one tyrant to 
PhabJris aVid another to Versailles in -defence of our 
Liberty, since after all tliat Liberty ilies grovelling at 
•the mercy of Dr. Pill-box, and Mr. Sawbones, and a 
single designing relative? Then he drew a strong 
picture of this free-born British citizen skulking and 
hiding at this moment from a ^ang of fogues and coii- 
spiratdra, who, in Prance and other civilised countries 
that brag* less of liberty than wo do, would be them¬ 
selves flying as criminals from the officei's of justice; 
and he wound up with a^waBm appeal to the press to 
cast its shield over the victim of bad laws and foul 
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practices. “In Jji^^laiid,” said he, “Justice is the 
daughter of Publicity. Tliroughout the world deeds 
of villany are donjp every day in kid gloves: but, with 
us, at events, they have to be done on*the sly: 
hero lies our true ‘moral eminence as a nation. Utter 
then your ‘fiat lux*,’ cast the full light of publicity on 
this dark villajiy; and behold it will wither, and your 
oppressed and injured fellow^-citizen be safe from that 
very iiour.” 

He signed it and read it out to them, or rather 
roared it But he had written it so well he could not 
make it bad by delivery. Indeed, he was a masterly 
writer of English you must know. Julia was delighted; 
but Alfred shook his head. “The editor will not put 
it in. 

“Th’ editor! D’ye think Pm so green <as to trust 
t’ any one editor? D’ye think I have lived all these 
years and not learned what poor cowardly things men 
are? Moral courage! where can you find it? Except 
in the dickshinary? Few to the world their honest 
thought<» avoir; the groveller, policy, robs justice 
now, , 

Ani none but Sampson dare.s to lift a band ** 

Against the curst corruption of the land. 


Now, lad, Pm off to my printer with this. They are 
working night and day just now: there will be two 
hundj-ed copies printed rji half an hour.” 

“And me, doctor!” said Julhi. “Am poor I to 
have nl) hand in it? Hbw cruel of you! Oh pray, pray, 
pray let mo help a little.” 

“Put on your bonnef, then, directly,” said he: “in 
Var never lose a mihute.” 
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“But I am so afraid they may he dying in wait for 
him outside.” ^ 

“Then we’ll give them a goodJiiding; there are 
three of* us^ all good men and staunch,” said* the in¬ 
domitable doctor. * 

“No, no,” said the pugnacious Alfred. “Julia docs 
not like fighting; I* heard her screaming* all the time I 
was defending myself on the stairs; let us be jjrudent; 
lot us throw dust in their eyes. Put me on a bonnet 
and cloak.” 

“And a nice little woman you’ll make, ye fathom.”" 

“Oh, I can stoop — to conquer.” 

Jiilia welcomed this plan almost with glee, and she 
and Edward very soon made a handsome brazen-look¬ 
ing trollop six feet high. Then it had to stoop, and 
Edward aiid Julia helped it out to the carriage, under 
the very noses of a policeman and a keeper, who were 
watching for Alfred: seeing which — oh frailty of 
woman! — the district visitor addressed it aloud as her 
aunt, and begged it to take care: which she afterwards 
observed was acting a falsehood, and “w’here was her 
Christianity ? ” ^ 

Aifred Vas actually not recognised i the carriage 
bowled away to the great printing-house; it was on 
that side the water. The foreman entered into the 
thing with spirit, and divided the copy, small as it 
was, among two or three compositors: so a rough proof 
was ready in an incredibly shert time: the doctor cor¬ 
rected it-; and soon they began to work off the^ copies. 
The forenran found them Mitchell’s newspaper list, and 
envelopes by the hundred, and while the copies were 
pouring in, all hands '\’^’er 0 ,folding and addressing 
them to the London and provincial editors. The office 
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Ipnt the stamps.* -O'he doctor drove Alfred to his own 
lodgings, ,and forbade Mm to reappear in Pembroke 
Street until the letter should come out ia the London 
joumalb. , ' 

That night the letters wer6 all posted, and at day¬ 
break were flying north, south, cast, and west. Ip the 
afternoon the* letter came out in Ihur London evening 
papers, and the next morning the metropolis and the 
whole kingdom were ringing with them, and the full 
blaze of publicity burst upon this dark deed. 

Ay, stout Sampson, well you knew mankind, and 
well you knew the nation you lived in, Eichard 
Hardie, in the very act of setting detectives to find 
Alfred’s lurking-place, ran his nose against this letter 
in the Globe. Ue collapsed at the sight of it; and 
wrote directly to l)r. Wolf enclosing it, &nd saying 
that it would be unadvisable to make any fresh attempt. 
His letter was crossed by one from Dr. Wolf, contain¬ 
ing Sampson’s thunderbolt extracted from the Sun, and 
saying that no earthly consideration sliould induce him 
to meddle with Alfred now. Eichard Hardie flung 
himself into the train, and went down to his brother 
at Clare Court. ' * 

He was ill at case. He felt like some great general, 
who has launched many attacks against the foe, ver^ 
successful at first, then less successful, then repulsed 
with difficulty, then repulsed with ease, till at last the 
foe stands befbre him impregnable. 1’beii he feels that 
ere long that iron enemy will attack him in tairn, and 
that he, exhausted by his own onslaughts, Must defend 
himself how he can, Tet there was a pause; he passed 
a whole quiet peaceful iday ’with his brother, assuring 
him that the affair would go no further on either side; 
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but in liis secret soul he felt this‘qiiiot day was but 
the ominous pause between tjv’o great battlesone of 
tlie father ag&inst the son, the other of the son against 
the father, « 

And he was'right: the very next day the late 
defender attacked, and in earnest But for certain 
reasons I prefer to let another relate it; * 


fhmiie v. ffardie. 

‘‘Dear Sir, — If you had been in my office when 
I received your favour of yesterday relating deft’s 
ruflian-like assault, you would have seen the most 
ridiculous sight in nature — videlicet, an attorney in 
a passion. I threw professional courtesy to the winds, 
and sent Cfolls off to Clare Court to serve the writ 
[»crsonally. Next day, he found the deft walking in 
his garden with Mr. Richard Hardie. Having learned 
from*the servant which was his man, he stepped up 
and served copy of the writ in the usual way. Deft, 
turned pale, anrl his knees knocked together, aiid Colls 
thinks he mistook himself for a felon;’ and was going 
to ask *for mercy, but Mr. Richard stopped him, and 
said his attorneys were Messrs. Heathfidld, in Chancery 
I'ane; and was tliis the way Mr. Compton did business? 
serving a writ personally on a gentleman in weak 
health. So Colls, who can sneer in his qmai way, 
told hinj ‘No,’ hut the invalid had declined to answer 
my letter’, and the invalid had^made a violent iftttack 
upon our client’s person, avoiding his attorney, ‘so, as# 
his proceedings are Nummary, we meet him in kind,’ 
says little Colls. ‘Oho,’ says Mr, Richard, ‘you are, 
a wit, are you? Come aiid have some luncheon.’ This 
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was Jto get him away from the weaker brother, I take 
it. He gkve Colls an excellent luncheon, and some 
admira|;)lc conversation on policy and finance: and, 
when he was goixg, says tlii,s agreeable host, ‘Well, 
Mr. —, you have had your bellyful of chicken and 
Madeira; and^ your client shall h^ve his bellyful of 
law.’ And this Colls considers emphatic but coarse. 

“I am, yours faithfully, 

“John Compton. 


“P.S. Colls elicited that no further attempt will be 
made to capture you. It seems some injudicious friend 
of yours has been writing to the newspapers. Pray 
stop that.” 

t 

On receiving this letter, Alfred bought another 
double pistol, loaded it, hired a body-guard of two 
prize-fighters, and with these at his heels, repaired 
to 66, Pembroke Street. No enemy was near: the 
press had swept the street alike of keepers and police 
with one Briariaii gestul*e. He found Julia and Edward 
in great anxiety about their father. Th^ immediate 
cause was a ^letter from Mrs. Dodd, which Edward 
gave him to read; but not till he had first congratu¬ 
lated him heartily on the mgis of the press being 
thrown over him. “The ’Tiser has a leader on it,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Dodd’s letter ran thus: 

< “My dear dear Child^n, — I am coming home to 
you heartbroken, without ypur poor father. I saw an 
«East, .%dian ship go to*" sea, and some instinct whis- 
perol^'luppose he should be on board that ship! But, 
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foolishly, I did not utter my thoul^h'ts: because they 
call these instincts women’s.# fancies. But "now even 
Mr. Green thinks ho is gone to sea* as the tc^wn has 
been ransacked, and no trace of him can we find. I 
mot my cousin, Captain Bazalgette, here, and he is 
promoted to the Vulture frigate, and sails to-day. 1 
have told him all our misfortunes, and he has promised 
to overliaul that merchant ship if he comes up with 
her; but I can see by the way his eye shuns mifie ho 
has no real hopes. Ills ship is the swifter, but he may 
pass her in the night. And then he is bound for New 
Zealand, not India*. 1 told Reginald ray poor husband’s 
expression of face is altered by his affliction, and that 
he takes himself for a common sailor, and lias his 
medal still round bis neck. Our cousin is very kind, 
and will Jo all he can. God can protect my darling 
at sea, as he has ashore: and in his power alone have 
1 any trust. Any further stay here is vain: my* heart, 
too, yearns for my other treasures, and dreads lest 
whilst I am here, and because I am here, some evil 
should befal you too. Expect irte soon after this letter, 
and lei us ^ry and comfort one «anothfcr under this the 
heaviest of all our many troubles. • 

“With sad heart, I am, * 

“Both my darlings’ loving mother and friend, 

“Lucy Dodd.” 

In Ihe discussion of this l^ter Alfred betrayed a 
slight defect of character. He, pooh-poohed tlie ca¬ 
lamity: said.David had now a chance, and a good one,# 
of being cured: whereas cpnfinement was one of the 
common causes of insanity eveft in sane persons. And^ 
he stoutly maihtained that David’s going to sea was a 
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hftpp^ inspiraiioil. ' Edward coloured, but deigned no 
reply. JuMa was less pal^ient, and though she was too 
loving and too wumanly to tell Alfred to his face he 
was deceiving liintself and arguing thus hidirectly to 
justify himself in taking her father out of the asylum 
at all, yet she saw it, and it imparted a certain cold¬ 
ness into her loplies. Alfred noticed this, and became 
less confident and louder, and prodigiously logical. 

Ke was still flowing on with high imperious voice, 
which I suppose overpowered the sound of Mrs. Dodd’s 
foot, when she entered suddenly, pale and weary, in 
her travelling-dress. 

Alfred stopppd, and they all slai'tcd to their feet. 

At bight of Alfred she stood dumbfoundered a single 
moment-, then uttered a faint shriek; and looked at him 
with unutterable terror, * 

He stood disconcerted. 

Julia ran, and throwing lier arras round Mrs. Dodd’s 
neck, entreated her not to be afraid of him: be. was 
not mad; Dr. Sampson said Edward confirmed her 
words; and then Julia, poured out the story of his 
Avrongs with great gushes of natural elo(|uenie that 
might have melted a rock, and, as anti-climax is part 
of a true woman, ended innocently by b<jgging ber 
mother not to look so unkindly at him; and hi.s ankle 
so sprained, and him in such pain. For the first time 
in her life Mrs. Dodd was deaf to her daughter’s 
natural eloquence; it was remarkable how lit^tle her 
countenance changed while Julia appealed; she stood 
looking askant with horror at Alfred all through that 
gentle eloquent appeal. Hut nevertheless her conduct 
jihowed she liad heard cFvery word; as soon as ever^her 
daughter’s voice stopped, she seemed to dilate bodily, 
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and moved towards Alfred pale and*^ lowering. Yes, 
for once this gentle quiet lady lootted terrible. ^Slite 
confi'onted AJfred. “Is this Iruc, sir,” said* she, in a 
low stern voice. “Are you not insane? Hayo you 
nrvrr been bereft of your reason?” * 

“No, Mrs. Dodd, I have not.” 

“TtIKN AVHAT HAVII Y<nj done with my rtUSBAND, 
siu?” 


CHAPTER X. 

/ 

It was a thunderbolt. Alfred hung his head, and 
said humbly, “I did but go up'stairs fur one moment 
to wasli my hands for dinner j and ho was gone.” 

Mrs. LXodd went on in her low stern voice, almost 
as if ho had not answered her at all: “By what right 
did you assume tlio charge of him? Did 1 authorize 
you to take him from the place whore he was safe, 
and under my eye?” 

Alfred iTqdied sullenly! “lie was not very Sj^fe, for 
he was almost burnt to death. The fire liberated him, 
not I. »Aftof the fire 1 ran away from ^lim: ho followed 
me; and then what could I do? I ma^e the best of it; 
iind gave up my own desires to try and cure him. He 
longed for the sea: I tried to indulge him; I hoped to 
bring him back to you sane: but fate was against me. 
I am the most unfortunate of men.” 

“Mt., llardie,” said Mrs. Dodd, “what you have 
done was tlie act of a madman:^and, if I belieY^id you 
to be anything hut ^ madman, the sight of you would 
be intolerable to me; for you have made me a widow, 
and my children orphans.” * # 

Hard (\uh. Ul. 


13 
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With this sht ^ave a great shudder, and retired in 
tears. 

Alfred‘'rose, pale and defiant. “That is her notion 
of justice,’’ said he bitterly, “pray is it yours, you 
two?” 

“Well, since you ask my opinion,” said Edward, 
“I think it was very presumptuoufj of you to under¬ 
take the care of my father: and, having undertaken 
it, you ought not to have left him a moment out of 
your‘sight.” 

“Oh, that is your opinion, is it? And you, dear 
Julia?” 

Julia made no reply, hut hid her face in her hands 
and sighed deeply. 

“I see,” said Alfred sorrowfully. “Even you are 
against me at heart. You judge by the event, not the 
motive. There is no justice in this world for me. I’m 
sick of life, I have no right to keep the misticss of 
the house out of her own room: there, I’ll go: my 
heart is broken. No it is not, and never shall be, by 
anything that breathes. Thank Heaven 1 liave got 
one friend left in this bitter world: and I’ll make her 
the judge whether I have deserved this la^t injustice. 
I’ll go to my s'ister.” 

He jumped up and hobbled slowly across the room, 
while Julia and Edward sat chilled to the bone by 
those five little words, so simple, so natural, yet so 
incredible, and to the hearers so awful. They started, 
they shuddered, they sat petrified, staring at him, 
while ke hobbled across? the room to go to his sister. 

As he opened the door to go ^ out he hoard stout 
Edward groan and Julia utter a low wail. But of 
'’ourse he had no idea^' what it meant, He Qiobblcd 
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down a stair or two. But, ere he l)ad gone far, there 
was a hasty whispering in the drawing-room, .ailiJl 
Edward came after him in grdat agil^tion, and begged 
liim to return; Julia must speak with him. He turned; 
and his face brightened. • Edward sa^ that, and turned 
his own face away and stammered out, “Forget what 
I said to you. I am your friend, and always must be 
for her sake. No, no, I cannot come in there with 
you; I’ll go and comfort mamma. ITardie, eld fqjlow, 
we are very unhappy, all of us. We are too unhappy 
to quarrel.” 

Thc.se kind word.s soothed Alfred’s sore heart. He 
brightened up, and entered tlie drawing-room. He found 
Julia slandiiig in the middle of it, tlie colour of ashes. 
Alfred was alarmed. “You are unwell, dearest,” he 
cried; “you will faint. What have I done with my 
ungoverned temper?” Ho moved towards her with a 
face full of concern. 

“No, Alfred,” said she solemnly, “I am not ill. It 
is sorrow, deep sorrow for one 1 love better than all 
the world. Sit down beside mq, my poor Alfrod; and 
— God help me to, speak to him!” , 

Allied lUegan to feel dire misgivings.^ 

“Yes,” said she, “I love you too,well to let any 
hand but mine wound you.” And here she took his 
sinewy hand with her soft palm. “I want to soften it 
in the telling: and ah, how can I? Oh, why can I not 
throw myself body and soul between you and all trouble, 
all sorrow?” 

“My Julia,”, said Alfred grtively, “sometliihg has 
happened to Jane.” < * 

“Yes, Alfred. She m<#t w^h a terrible accident.” 
“Ah!” . 
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“Slie was sfcWk by an unfortnnato man; lie 
not en his right mind.” 

“Struck? My sister^stmck. What, .was there no 
man by?” 

“No. Edwai’d nearly killed him afterwards.” 

“God bless him.” 

“'Alfred, be patient. It was too late.” 

“What, is .she hurt seriously? Is she disfigured?” 

‘‘No, Alfred,” said Julia, solemnly; “she is not 
disfigured: oh far from that.” 

“Julia, you alarm me. This comes of shutting her 
brother up. May Ileavcn’s eternal curse light on those 
who did it. My poor little sister! How you weep, 
Julia. My heart is lead.” 

“I weep fpr you, darling, not for her.” 

“Ah, that is how they talk when th(i?sc w^e love*, 
are — One word! I shall never see my poor little, 
Jenny again; shall I?” 

“Yes, Alfred: if you will but folh)W her steps and 
believe in Him, who soothed her last hour, and made 
her fa<?e shine .with joy like an angcr.s while we all 
wept around; ob dear, oh dear, oh dear, he lu'. 
had but one ^vue friend in 'the world. Al'as! i^ is so; 
you have but i,ue now, who pity you and love you 
more than heart can utter; my own, my beloved, rnj 
bereaved.” 

“What could soften such a shock as this? It fell, 
and his angui.sh was .frightful, all the more so that 
he ascribed the calamity to his imprisonment, and 
mingled curses and ‘threats of vengeance with his 
bursts o^'j^rief. He spurned tlui consolations of reli¬ 
gion: he said heaven vras as unjust as earth, as cruel 
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Slie cried out and stopped hia tnuuth with her 
hand: she almost forced him J:o kneel beside her,'and 
prayed aloud*for him: and when at lanst lus agony found 
vent in feari>, slie put her innocent f^-ms round ilis neck 
and wept with him. 

Every now and then the poor fellow would almost 
shriek with nmiorsd. “Oh, if 1 had on^ been tinder 
to her! if 1 had but been kinder to her!” 

“You were kind to her,” said Julia, softly but 
firmly. 

“No, no*, 1 was always sneering at her. Ajid 
why? I knew her religion was sincere: but my little 
mind fixed on a few phrases she had picked up from 
otljers, and [—” He could say no more, but groaned 
iTTtli anguisli. And let bis remorse be a caution 
to us all. * Bereaved we all must be, wbo live on 
and on: but this^ bereavement’s bitterest drop, we may 
avoid. 

“Alfred,” said Julia, “do not torment yourself. 
We girls care little abou^ a few sarcasms; it is the 
cold heart that wounds us. Yfwi loved Jane, find she 
knew it well, and joyed in it. You» were kinder to 
her thiiii you think, ami so her dying ithoughts were 
for you. It was lor you she asked, •and made your 
father send for you, and poor I hoped you would come. 
And, dearest, her last act was tO write a few words to 
you, aud trust tliem to her who she knew loved you 
better ,than heart can utter. <5ince it Vas her wish, 
let us try and read them together, the last wprds of 
a saint (I have never seen thera^ and, if they do noj 
prove words of love; then I will let you think you were 
not a good brother to her*yoi> and I, and poor, poor 
Edward, have*lost.” 
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He made a ‘sad sign of assent; and Julia rose and 
got “the eaclosure. But, as Jane’s last*written words 
reappeared on tKe scene in a somcwha't remarkable 
way, Twill only say liere, that both these poor young 
things tried in vain to read them, and both in turn 
burst out sobbing, so that they could not: so they held 
the paper, a'hd tried to see the words out of their 
streaming eyes. And these two mourners had the room 
to themselves till midnight; for even Mrs. Dodd’s 
hostility respected Alfred then, and as for Julia, she 
was one of those who rise with the occasion: she was 
half wife, half angel from Heaven to her bereaved 
lover through all those bitter hours. 

’ 4 

CHAPTEll XL 

No life was ever yet a play: I mean an unbroken 
sequence of dramatic incidents. Calms will come; un- 
fortunjitely for the readers, happily for the read. And 
I remember seeing it objected to novelists, by a young 
gentleman just putting his foot for the first time into 
“Criticism,” that the writers aforesaid jjuppress the 
small intermediate matters which in real life come by 
the score between each brilliant event, and so present 
the ordinary and tlio extraordinary parts of life in false 
proportions. Now, if this remark had been offered by 
way of contrast between events themselves and all 
mortal attempts to reproduce them upon paper or the 
stage, 3 it would have l;een philosophical; buf it was a 
.strange error to denounce the practice as dis^nctive of 
fiction: for it happens to be the one trait tha novelist 
^and dramatist have in common with the evangelist. 
The gospels skip fifteen years of the most interesting 
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life Creation lias witnessed, relatiifg ‘Christ's birth m 
full, and hurrying from his boyhood to the» more*stir¬ 
ring events fif liis thirtieth and subsequent years. And 
all the inspired liistories do much the same thing. The 
truth is, that epics, dramas, novels, histories, chronicles, 
reports of trials at law, in a word, all narratives true 
or fictitious, except* those which true or f&titious nobody 
reads, abridge the uninteresting facts as Nature never 
did, and dwell as Nature never did on the interesting 
ones. 

Can, nothing, however, bo done to restore, in the 
reader’s judgment, that just balance of “the sensa¬ 
tional” and *“the soporofic,” which all writers, that 
have readers, disturb? Nothing, I think, without his 
own assistance. But surely something with it And, 
therefore, I throw myself on the intelligence of my 
readers; and ask them to realize, that henceforth pages 
arc no measure of time, and that to a year big with 
strange events, on which I have therefore dilated in 
this story, succeeded a year in which few brilliant 
things happened to the personages of this talei^n short, 
a year to Jie skimmed by chroniclei* or novelist, and 
yet (mind you) a year of three hundreci^ and sixty-five 
days six hours, or thereabouts, and 6ne in which the 
*quiet, unobtrusive troubles of our friends’ hearts, espe¬ 
cially the female hearts, their doubts, divisions, dis¬ 
tresses, did not remit, far from it. Now this year I 
propoas to divide into topics, and go by logical, rather 
thau Aajbral, sequence of evenfs. 

^ K I 

\ The Lovers. 

Alfted came every day to ^ee Julia, and Mrs. Dod^ 
invariably left the room at his knock. 
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At last Julia proposed to Alfred not to come to 
the house Joy the present; hut to accompany her on 
her rounds as distidct visitor. To see anil soothe the 
bitter calamities of. the poor had done licr own heart 
^ood in its worst distress, and she desired to apply the 
same medicine to her beloved, who needed it: that 
was one thing 1* and then another was, that .she found 
her own anger rising when her mother left the room 
at that beloved knock: and to be angry with her poor 
widowed mother was a sin. “She is as unfortunate 
as I am happy,” thought Julia; “I have got winr 
back.” 

Alfred assented to this arrangement with ratluo’ an 
ill grace. Tic misunderstood Julia, and thought sk"* 
was sacrificing him to what ho called her irother’s in^ 
justico. This indeed was the interpretation any male 
would have been pretty sure to put on it. Tlis sore¬ 
ness, however, did not go very far; hecause she was 
so kind and good to him wlien tliey wore togetlier. 
ITc used to escort her back to the door of 66: and 
look imploringly^ but she never asked liim in. 11(‘ 
thought her hard for this. He did not sej the tears 
that flowed for that mute look of his the iiioincnt the 
door was closed; tears she innocently reslrainefl for 
fear the sight of them should make him as unhappy as 
his imploring look made her. Mativais calculi She 
should bave^'eried right out. When we men are un- 
happy, we like our sweethearts to be unhappiier;. that 
console!? 

But when this had gone on nearly a month, and 
no. change, Alli’cd lost patience: so he lingered one 
at the door to make a request. Ife asked Julia 
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to marry him; and so put an end* to tliis state j[)f 
things. ^ , • 

“Marry you, child?” cried Julia, blushing like a 
rose with surprise and pleasure. “J^lh, for sh^Pmel” 
After the first thrifl, she appealed to his candour 
whether that would not be miserably selfish of her to 
leave her poor inctthcr in her present %listrcssed C(m- 
dition. “Ah, Alfred, so pale, .‘'0 spirit!ess^ and incon¬ 
solable! My poor, poor mother!” • 

“You will have to decide between us two one day.” 
“IJoavcn forbid!” said Julia, turning pale at the 
very idea. But he repeated doggedly that it must 
come to tlialj, sooner or later. ^I’Jien ho reminded her 
ot' their solemn engagement, and put it to her whether 
was a moral proceeding in licr to go back from her 
])lighted troth? What had he done to justify her in 
drawing back from her word? “I admit,” said he, 
“that I have plenty of wrong for your sake: 

but what have. 1 done wrong?” 

Undeterred by the fear of immorality, the mono¬ 
tonous girl had but one reply *to his multiform*reasons: 
“This is no time for me to abandonimy mother.” 

“Ah, It is her you love: you donit care for me,” 
snapped Alfred. » 

• “Don’t I, dear Alfred?” murmured Julia. 

“Forgive me! I’m a ruffian, a wretch.” 

“You are my Alfred. But oh, have a little pa¬ 
tience, dear.” • 

/‘A •little patience? 1 have the patience ^of Job, 
But even*his went at last,” ^ 

[I ought to have said they were in the passage 
now. The encroaching j^ontb had gained an entrance 
by agitating her so at the door that she had to ask him 
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in to hide her oWii flushes from the public.] She now 
gently I'eminJcd him howrmuch happier they were than 
they had been for *!rnonths. “Dear me,” §aid she, “I 
am almost happy:, happier than I ought te be; could 
bo quite so, but that I see you discontented.” 

“Ah, you have so many about you that you love: 
I have only you.” 

“And that is true, ray poor. Alfred.” 

This softened him a little; and then she inter-wove 
her fingers together, and so put both palms softly on 
his shoulder (you never saw a male do that, and never 
will), and implored him to be patient, to be geueious. 
“Oh,” said she, “if you knew the distress it gives me 
to refuse to you anything on ■ earth, you would bt 
generous, and not press me when my heart'Isays ‘Yes^ 
but my lips vmsi say ‘No.’” 

This melted him altogether, and he said he would 
not torment her any more. 

But he went away discontented with himself for 
having J^ieldcd: my lord did not call it “yielding,” but 
“being defeated.^’ And as he was not only .very deep 
in love, but by nature combative, he took a lodging 
nearly opposite No. 66, and made hot love to her, as 
hot as if tlie attachment was just forming. Her mother' 
could not go out but he was at the door directly: sl^e 
could not go out but he was at her heels. This pleased 
her at first and thrilled iier with the sense of swuetJ^nd 
hot pui?<uit: but by-and-by, situated as she was^et^fen 
Inm and her mother, it worried her a little at j^CS, 
and made her nervous. She spoke a little to 

Ipm now and then. And that was new. It batxie' frpm 
the nerves not the heart. At last she advised him to 
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go back to Oxford. “I shall be tlfe ruin of your mine} 
if we go on like this,” said ^he sadly. * • ■ 

“What,• leave the field to my ^dvals? No, thank 
you.” . . 

“What rivals, sir?^’ asked Julia, drawing up. 

“Your mother, your brother, your curates that 
would come buzzing the moment I left; your sick 
people, who bask on your smiles and your sweet voice 
till I envy them; Sarah, whom you permit to* brush 
your lovely hair, the piano you play on, the air you 
deign to breathe and brighten, everybody and every¬ 
thing that is near you; they arc all my rivals; and 
shall I resign you to them, and leave myself desolate? 
I’m not such a fool.” 

She smiled, and could not help feeling it was sweet 
to be pestered. So she said with matronly dignity, 
and the old Julian consistency, “You are a foolish, 
impetuous boy. You are the plague of my life: and — 
the sun of my existence.” Tliat passed off charmingly. 
But presently his evil gf-nius prompted Alfred to en-* 
deavour to soften Mrs. Dodd by letter, and iifduce her 
to consent to his mamage with her daughter. 

lie received her answer at breakfaft-time. It was 
wonderfully polite and cold; Mrs. Dodd feigned uu- 
mixed surprise at the proposal, and said that insanity 
being unfortunately in her own family, and the suspicion 
of insanity resting on himself, such a union was not to 
bd!;,tbyought of; and therefore* notwithstanding her re¬ 
spect fbr liis many good quajities, she mus^ decline 
with thanks the honour he offered her. She inserted, a 
poisoned sting by way of postscript. “When you 
in publicly removing* the impression your o-yn 
relations shsft’e with mo, and when my husband owes 
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li^r so; well, I dusit tell it elsewhere. David ofif her 
handss she^ was independent, and had lost the motive 
and the heart for Revere work. She told fche partners 
she could no longer do them justice, and left them to 
their regret. They then advisfed her to set up as a 
milliner, and offered her credit for goods at cash prices 
up to two thoiBand pounds: she thanked tliem like a 
sorrowful queen, and went her way. 

In, the spring she recf)vered some spirit and health: 
hut at midsummer a great and subtle misfortune befel 
her. Her mind was bent on David night and day, 
and used to stniggle to evade the laws of space that 
bind its grosser companion, and find her ? 08 t husband 
on the sea. She often dreamt of him, but vaguely. 
But one fatal night she had a dream as clear as daj^* 
light, and sharp as white pebbles in the Viiln. She 
was on a large ship with guns; she saw men bring a 
dead sailor up the side; she saw all their faces, and 
the dead man’s too. It was David. His face was 
, white. A clear voice said he was to be buried in the 
deep nest morning. She saw the deck at her feet, 
the breeches of the guns, so clear, so defined, that, 
when she awoke, and found herself in tlio'' dark, she 
thought reality was the Ulusion. She told the dream 
to Julia and Edward. They dried to encourage her,' 
in vain. ‘T saw him,” she said,* “1 saw him; it was a 
vision, not a dream: jny David is dead. Well,, then, 
I shall not be long behind him." 

Dr. Sampson ridiculed her dream to her face. But 
to her children he told'another story. * ‘T am anxious 
about her,” he said, “most anxious. There is no 
mort^il ill the distempere^l bi'Uin may not cause. Is it 
devilish we can hear nothing of him? She will 
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fret herself into the grave, as sure^au fate, if somot!liing 
does not turn up.” , 

Her children could not Console her: th^y tried, but 
something hung round their own *lieart3, aijd chilled 
every effort- In a word, tliey shafed her fears. How 
came she to see him on board a ship with guns? In 
her waking houra she always said he, was on ■ a mer¬ 
chant ship. Was it not one of those visions, which, 
come to mortals and give them sometimes a peep into 
Space, and, far more rarely, a glance ipto Time? 

One day in the autumn, Alfred, being in town on 
law business, met what seemed tlie ghost of Mrs. Dodd 
in the streets. She saw him not; her eye was on that 
ghastly face she had seen in her dreams. It flashed 
^irougli his mind that she would not live long to part 
him and* Julia. But he discouraged the ungenerous 
thought; almost forgave her repugnance to himself, 
and felt it would be worse than useless to ask Julia to 
leave her mother, who was leaving her visibly. 

But her horror of him was anything but softened: 
and she used to tell Dr. Sampson she thc^ght the* 
sight of that man would kill her novj. Edward himself 
began to Ifope Alfred would turn his affections elsewhere. 
The house in Pembroke Street was {ruly the house of 
mourning now; all their calamities were light compared 
with this. • 

♦ Tub District Visitor. 

While Julia was writing letters to keep up Alfred’s 
heart, she was very sad hefsclf. Moreover* he had 
left her for Oxford but a very few days, when td)e 
received an anonymous letter: her first. It was 
written in a,female hand, and couched in friendly and 
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sympatlietic termf^> , The writer thought it only fair to 
warn her that Mr. Alfred Hardie was passionately 
fond of a lady in^ the akylum, and had»offered her 
marriagCr If Miss Dodd wished to be deceived, let 
her bum this lottei^ and think no more of’it: if not, 
lot her insert this advertisement in the Times: “The 
whole Truth. -77 L. D.,” and her conrespondent would 
communicate particulars by word or writing. 

What a barbed and poisoned arrow is to the body, 
was this letter to Julia’s mind. She sat cold as a 
stone with this poison in her band. Then came an 
impetuous impulse to send it down to Alfred, and 
request him to transfer the other half ofiiis heart to 
his lady of the asylum. Then she paused; and re¬ 
membered how much unjust suspicion had been levelled 
at him already. What right had she to insult him? 
She would try and keep the letter to herself. As to 
acting upon it, her good sense speedily suggested it 
came from the rival in question, real or supposed. 
“She wants to make use of me,” said Julia; “it is 
plain Alfted does not care much for her; or why does 
she come to me?*’’ She ptit the letter in her desk, 
and it rankled*- in her heart. Iljeret lateri lethalis 
arundo. She trembled at herself: she felt a savage 
passion had been touched in her. She prayed day 
and night against jealousy. 

But J must now, to justify my heading, skip some 
months, and relate a remarkable incident that befel 
her in the said character.^ On the first of August in this 
year, a good Christian woman^ one of her patients, 
asked her to call on Mr. Barkistgton, tliat lodged above. 
“He is a decent body, miss, and between you and me, 
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I think his complaint is, he don’t g|;tiqmte enough *to 
eat,” , 

“Barkingjon!” said Julia, knd put her hand to her 
bosom. She went and tapped at his door. 

“Come in,” said a shrillisli voiccT. 

She entered, and found a weazened old man seated, 
mending his own cc«,t ^ 

He rose, and she told him she was a district visitor. 
He said ho had heard of her; they called her the Ijeau- 
tiful lady in tliat court. This was news to her, and 
made her blush. She asked leave to read a chapter 
to him*, he listened as to some gentle memory of child¬ 
hood. She {proscribed him a glass of port wine, and 
dispensed it on the instant. Thus physicked, her pa¬ 
tient became communicative, and chattered on about 
bis native place — but did not name it — and talked 
about the people there. Now our district visitor was, 
if the truth must bo told, a compounder. She would 
permit her pupils to talk about earthly affairs, on con¬ 
dition they would listen to heavenly ones before she 
went. So she let this old man run on, and he told 
her ho had been a banker’s clerk all lijs life, and saved 
a thousand founds, and come up to London to make 
bis fortune on the Stock Excliango; apd there he was 
*)mctimes a bull, and sometimes a bear, and which¬ 
ever he was, certain fo«es called brokers and jobbers 
got the profit and he the loss. “It’s all the same as 
a gamh*liDg tablo,” said he. “l^he jobbeis and brokers 
have gdttthe same odds the bank has at Bouge et Noir, 
and the little capitalist like mo is doomed befordhand.” 
Then he told her that there was a crossing-sweepef 
near the Exchange who came, from his native place, 
and had started as a speculator, and come down tw 
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that) only he culled it rising, and used to speak with 
a shudder of when he dabbled in the funds, and often 
told him *to look^ sharp,* and get a crossing. And lo! 
one day when he was cleaned out, and desperate, and 
hovering with the other ghosts of little capitalists 
about the tomb of their money, ho saw his country¬ 
man‘fall Hat,•and the broom fly out of his hand. In¬ 
stantly he made a rush, and so did a wooden-legged 
sailoy, but he got first to the broom, and began to 
sweep while others picked up his countryman, wlio 
proved dead as a herring; and he succeeded to his 
broom, and it made money by the Exchange, though 
he never could; still, one day he pickecl up a pocket- 
book in that neighbourhood, with a lump of money, 
which he straightway advertised in — no newspapers..* 
And now, Julia thought it time to interpose the eighth 
commandment, the golden rule, and such branches of 
learning. 

He became a favourite of hers: he had so much to 
say: she even thought she had seen his face before: 
but sh^ could not telj where. She gave him good 
books and tractF^ and read to him, and ploughed his 
heart with h^r sweet voice, and sowed tfle good seed 
in the furrow^ — seed which, like wheat or other 
grain, often seems to fall flat and die, but comes oiW". 
green after many days. 

One Saturday she invited him to dine with the 
servants next«day. He came during cliurch time, and 
went away in the afternoon while she was*with her 
mothef. But she asked Sarah, who proved eager to 
\alk about him. ‘*He was a rum customer; kep asking 
questions all dinner-time. WelV says I, ‘you’re good 
^eoxqj^ny, you are; be you a lawyer; fo^ you examines 
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us; but you don’t tell us nothing:’ ye^see, Miss, Jan<j 
she is that simple, she was telling him everything,# and 
about Mr. Alfred’s law-suit with his father and all” 
Julia said that was indiscreet; but after all what 
did it matter? • * 

“Who knows, Miss?” Sarah replied: “least said 
is soonest mended. • If you please, Mis«, who i's he? 
Where does he bide? Where does he come from? 
Does he know Hardies?” , 

“I should think not. Why?” 

“Because I’m much mistaken if he doesn’t.” Then 
putting on a stolid look, she asked, “Does he know 
your papa?” « 

“Oh no, Sarah. How should he?” 

•“There now,” said Sarah: “Miss, you are all in 
the dark about this old man: I’ll tell you something; 
I took him out of the way of Jane’s temper when she 
began a dishing up, and I had him into the parlour 
a minute; and in course there he sees the picture of 
your poor papa hung up. Miss, if you’ll believe me, 
the moment he claps eyes on, that there picture, he 
hallocs out, and out goes his two haiyls like this here. 
‘It’s him!’ says he; ‘it’s him!’ and stares,at the picture 
like a stuck pig. Forgot I was close, behind him, I 
do believe. ‘ She’s his daughter,’ says he, in a whisper, 
a curious whisper; seoified to come out of his stomach. 
‘What’s the matter now?’ says I, just so. He gave a 
great start, as if my speaking Jiad wakened him from 
a dreamy and, says he, ‘Nothing,’ as quiet as a lamb. 
‘Nothing hn’t much,’ says I, jfUst so. ‘It use’dn’t to 
be anything at all when I was your age,’ says hd, 
sneerin. But I paid him mu ^ood coin; says I ‘Old 
man, where you comes from do the folks use to start 
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/tnd hallo out aitd^cry “It’s him! she’s his daughter!” 
and* fling their two ams abroad like a windmill in 
March, and all fo^—nothing?’ So at that he changed 
as white as my smock, and fell all of a tremble. How¬ 
ever, at dinner he perks up, and drew that poor simple 
Jane out a good one. But he didn’t look towards me 
much, which d set opposite to watch my lord.” 

“Sarah,” said Julia, “this is really curious, mys- 
teriops; you are a good, watchful, faithful girl; and, 
to tell the truth, I sometimes fancy I have seen Mr 
Barkington’s face; however, I will solve this little mys¬ 
tery to-morrow; for I will ask him: tliank you, Sarah.” 

On Monday she called oh Mr. Barkington to solve 
the mystery. But, instead of solving, her visit thickened 
it; for Mr. Barkington was gone bag and baggage. 
When Edward was told of this business, he thought it 
remarkable, and regretted he had not seen the old 
man. 

So do I; for it is my belief Edward would have 
recognised him. 

^ DAvtd Dodd. 

* 

The histojry of a man is the history of his mind. 
And that is why von have hoard so little of late about 
the simplest, noblest and most unfortunate of all mf 
personages. Insanity is as various as eccentricity; I 
have spared the kind-hearted reader some of David’s 
vagaries; however, when we parted with him, he had 
settled into tliat strange phase of lunacy, in ^rhich the 
distant' past seems nbarly obliterated, and memory 
Exists, but revolves in a narrow round of things present: 
this was accompanied with a* positive illusion, to wit, a 
flxed idea that he was an able seaman: and, as usual, 
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what mental power he retained can^e «out strongest *in, 
support of this idea. All this was marked by a bodily 
agility somev^at more tlian natural^ in a man of his 
age. Owing to the wind astern, he was enabled to 
run into Portsmouth before the steam-tug came up 
with liim: and he did run into port, not because he 
feared pursuit, but because he was desperately hungry*, 
and ho had no suicidal tendencies whatever. 

He made for public-house, and called for gome 
bread and cheese and beer; they w(‘ro supplied, and 
then lo! he had no money to pay for them. “I’ll owe 
you till 1 come back from sea, my bo," said he, coolly. 
On this the landlord collared him, and David shook' 
him off into the road, much as a terrier throws a rat 
from him*, then there was a row, and a naval officer, 
who was cruising about for hands, came up and heard 
it. There was nothing at all uiiseamanlike in David’s 
conduct, and the gentleman took a favourable 'S'iew of 
it, and paid the small demand; hut not with unleavened 
motives; he was the second lieutenant of II. M. frigate 
Vulture; she had a bad nahie, j;hanks to her loet cap¬ 
tain, and was short of hands: he took Pavid aside and 
asked him w^)uld he like to ship on boar^ the Vulture. 

David said yes, and suggested th^ foretop. “Oh 
y^s,” growled the lieutenant, “you all want to be 
there." He then gauged this Jacky Tar’s intellects; 
asked him inter alia how to send a frigate’s foretop 
gallant-yard down upon deck; and, to show how 
seamanship sticks in the brain when once it gets there, 
David actually told him. “You* are rather old,^ said 
the lieutenant, “but you are a seaman:" and so took* 
him on board the Vulture^at ^pithead, before Green 
began to search the town in earnest. Nobody acts his^ 
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-part better tban^some demented persons d6; and David 
made a veiy tolerable sg-ilor, notwithstanding^ bis forty- 
five years: and ^he sea did him good within certain 
limits, between him and the past lay some intellectual 
or cerebral barrier as impenetrable as the great wall of 
China: but on the hither side of that wall his faculties 
improved. Of course the crew socfti found out the gap 
in his poor brain, and called him Soft Billy, and played 
on him at first. But by degi'ees he won their affection; 
he was so wonderfully sweet-tempered: and besides, 
his mind being in an abnormal state, he loathed grog, 
and gave his allowance to his messmates. One day 
he showed an unexpected trait; they vrere lying be¬ 
calmed in southern latitudes, and, time hanging heavy, 
each wiled it how he miglit; one fiddled, another wrote ■ 
to his Polly, another fished for sharks, another whistled 
for a wind, scores fell into the form of meditation with¬ 
out the reality, and one got a piece of yarn and 
amused himself killing flies on the bulwark. Now this 
shocked poor Billy: he put out his long arm and in- 
terceplad a stroke. “What is the row?” said the 
operator. ( 

“You muyn’t,” said Billy, solemnly looking into his 
fkce with great* dreamy eyes. 

“You be ——said the other, and lent him a tap 
0tt the cheek with the yarn. Billy did not seem to 
mind this: his skin ha^ little sensibility, owing to his 
disorder, 

J^k recommenced on his flies, and the* bystanders 
laughed. They always laughed now at everything 
Billy said, as Society^ used to laugh when the late 
^Theodore Hook asked for the mustard »at dinner; and 
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would have laughed if he had said, *“ You see me sad,. 
I have ju8t lost my poor fathe^;.” ^ • 

David stood looking on at the ^laughter with a 
helpless puzzled air. ^ » 

At last he seemed to "have an idea, he caught Jack 
up by the throat and knee, lifted him with gigantic 
strength above his head, and was just going to hurl 
him shrieking into the sea, when a dozen strong hands 
interfered, and saved the man. Then they were going 
to bind Hilly hand and foot; but he was discovered to 
be perfectly calm; so they remonstrated instead, and 
presently Billy’s commanderdn-chief, a ship-boy called 
Georgy Whita, shoved in and asked him in a shrill 
liai^hty voice how he dared do that. “My dear,” said 
Billy, wdth great humility and placidity”, “he was 
killing God*s creatures, no allowance:* so, ye see, to 
save their lives, I was obliged." 

At this piece of reasoning, and the simplicity and 
gentle conviction with wdiich it was delivered, there 
was a roar. It subsided and a doubt arose whether 
Billy was altogether in the ^vrong. » 

“Well,”jSaid one, “I daresay life is sweet to them 
little creatures, if they could speak their <^inds.” 

“I’ve known a ship founder in affair breeze all 
idong of killing ’em,” said one old salt. 

Finally, several siefed with Billy, and intimated 
that “it served the lubber right for not listening to 
reason."^ And, indeed, methiutka it waa lovely and 
touching that so divine a ray of goodness and srp^erior 


* Naatica] phrase, meanlner TritI|out stint or limit, or niggardly ad¬ 
measurement ; as there is of grog. •* 
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there is no easy ccjnt to be gained by patting’t on.” 
He- sent the pbilanthropical Bite’s revelation of his 
private self to Alfred, who returned it with this single 
remark: “Homunculi quanti sunt!” 

Dishonest suitors all try to postpone*, but they do 
not gain unmixed good thereby. These delays give 
time for more % evidence to come in; and this slow 
coming and chance evidence is singularly adverse to 
the unjust suitor. Of this came a notable exatnple in 
October next, and made Richard Hardie determine to 
precipitate the trial, and even regret he had not fought 
it out long ago. 

He had just returned from consulting Messrs. 
Heathfreld, and sat down to a nice little dinner in his 
apartments (Sackville Street), when a visitor was an¬ 
nounced; and in came the slouching little figure of 
Mr. Barkington alias Noah Skinner. 

Diamond cct Diamond. 

Mr. Hardie suppressed a start, and said nothing. 
Skinner bowed low with a mixture of his old cringing 
way, and a ce»*tairi sly triumphant leer, so that his 
body seemed to aay one thing, and his face the op¬ 
posite. Mr. Hardie eyed him and saw that his coat 
was rusty, and his hat napless: flicn Mr. Hardie smelt 
a beggar, and prepared to parry all attempts upon his 
purse, 

“I hope I see my old master well,” said Skinner, 
coaxingty., 

“Pret^ well in body, Skinner; thank you.” 

“I had a deal of trouble Ho find you, sir. But I 
heard of the great lawsuit between Mr. Alfred and 
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you, and I knew Mr. Healhfield iras your Bolicifor^ 
so I watched at his place day after day: and at last 
you came. .Oh, I was so pleased when 1* saw your 
noble figure; but I wouldn’t speak to you in the street 
for fear of disgracing you; I’m suefi a poor little guy 
to be addressing a gentleman like yon.” 

Now this sounded well on the surfaiee, but below 
there was a subtle something Mr. Ilardie did not like 
at all: but he took the cue, and said, “My poor Skin¬ 
ner, do you think I would turn up ioy nose at a faith¬ 
ful old servant like you? have a glass of wine with 
me, and tell me how you have been getting on.” He 
went behind .p. screen and opened a door, and soon re¬ 
turned with a decanter, leaving the door open: now in 
thd next room sat, unbeknown to Skinner, a young 
woman wifh white eye-lashes, sewing buttons on Mr. 
Hardie’s shirts. That astute gentleman gave her in¬ 
structions, and important ones too, with a silent 
gesture; then reappeared and filled the bumper high 
to his faithful servant. They drank one another’s 
healths with great cordiality,,real or apparent Mr. 
Hardie then asked Skinner carelesslyi^ if he could do 
anything for him. Skinner said, “Well, ^ir, I am very 
poor.” , 

• “So am I, between you and me,” said Mr. Hardie, 
confidentially; “I don^ mind telling you; those con¬ 
founded Commissioners of Lunacy wrote to Alfred’s 
trustees, and I have been forped to replace a loan of 
thousand pounds. That Board always sides with 
the insanef. That crippled me,"* and drove me to the 
Exchange: and now what I had left is all livested i& 
time-bargains. A month settles my fate: a little fpi'- 
tune, or absolute beggary.” • 
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“You’ll be luclj;y, sir, you’ll be lucky,” said Skin¬ 
ner, cheerfully; “you have such a long head: not like 
poor little me. The Exchange soon burnt my wings. 
Not a shilling loft of the thousand pounds sir, you 
were so good as to give me for my faithful services. 
But you will give me another chance, sir, I know; 
I’ll take better care this time.” Mr. Hardie shook his 
head sorrowfully, and said it was impossible. Skinner 
oyed^ him askant, and remarked quietly, and half aside, 
“Of course I couhl go to the other party: but 1 
shouldn’t like to do that. They would come down 
handsome.” 

“What other party?” 

“La sir, what other party? why Mrs. Dodd’s, or 
Mr. Alfred’s; here’s the trial coming on, you know, 
and of course if they could get me to go on the box 
and tell all I know, or half what I know, why the 
judge and jury would say locking Mr. Alfred up for 
mad was a conspiracy.” 

Mr. Hardie quaked internally: but he hid it 
grandl;^, and once more was a Spartan gnawed be¬ 
neath his robe by this little fox; “What,” .‘;aid he, 
sternly, “aftej all X and mine have done for you and 
yours, would yCU be so base as to go and sell yourself 
to my enemies?” 

“Never sir,” shouted Skinner, zealously: then in 
a whisper, “not if you’ll make a bid for me.” 

*^ow much do you demand?” 

1 |l; 9 ily another tliousand, sir.” 
thousand pounds!’’ 

^‘Why, what is that to you, sir, you are rich 
to buy the eighth commandment out of the 
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tables of ten per (‘<3nt.: and then the*lawsuit. Hardies 
versus Ilardice!” , 

“Youhaye spoken plainly at last,” said Mr. Hardio, 
grimly. “This is extorting money by threats. Do 
you know that nothing is more criminal, nor more 
easy to punish? 1 can take you before a magistrate, 
and imprison you »on the instant for t!iis attempt. I 
will, too.” 

“Try it,” said Skinner, coolly. “Where’s,your 
witness?” 

“Behind that screen.” 

Peggy came forward directly, with a pen in her 
hand. Skipper was manifestly startled and discon¬ 
certed. “I have taken all your words down, Mr. 
Skinner,” said Peggy, softly: then to her master, “Shall 
I go for a^policeman, sir?” 

Mr. Ilardie reflected. “Yes,” said he, sternly: 
“there’s no other course with such a lump of treachery 
and ingratitude as this.” 

Peggy whipped on her honnet. 

“What a hurry you are irj,,” whined Skiiwier; “a 
policeman ought to be the last a'lgument for old 
friends to run to.” Then, fawning spitefully, “Don’t 
talk of indicting me, sir,” said he:^ “it makes mo 
•Inver: why how will you look when I up and tell 
them all how Captain^ Dodd was took with apoplexy 
in our office, and how you nailed fourteen thousand 
pounds off his senseless body, ,^nd forgot, to put them 
dow n in your balance-sheet, so they are not white¬ 
washed off like the rest.” * 

“Any witnesses to all this, Skinner?” 

“Yes, sir.” • ^ 

“Who?” , 

Hard Cash. III. 
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“Well; your conscience for oncf' said Skinner. 

“He is mad, Peggy,” said Mr. Ilardie, shrugging 
his shoulders. He then looked Skinner full, in the face, 
and said*} “Nobody was ever seized with apoplexy in 
my office. Nobody ever gave me 14,000/. And if 
this is the probable tale with which you come here to 
break'the law .and extort money, leave my house this 
instant: and if ever you dare to utter this absurd and 
malicious slander, you shall lie within four stone walls, 
and learn what it is for a shabby vagabond to come 
without a witness to his back, and libel a man of pro¬ 
perty and honour.” 

Skinner let him run on in this loud triumphant 
strain till he had quite done; then put out a brown 
skinny finger, and poked him lightly in the ribs, and 
said quite quietly, and oh, so drily, with'a knowing 
wink, 

“I’ve — got — The Receipt.” 


' CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. HARDp; collapsed as if he had bech a man in¬ 
flated, and that .^^ouch had punctured him. “Ah!” said 
he. “Ah!” said Skinner, in a mighty different tone^ 
insolent triumph to wit. 

After a pause, Mr. Hardie made an effort and said 
contemptuously; “The receipt (if any) was flung into 
the dusthole and cai’ried away. Do you think X’ve 
forgottSn that?” 

'' ’ you believe it, sir,” was the reply. “While 

you turned your back and sacked the money, I said 
to myself, ‘Oho, is that the game?’ and nailed the 
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receipt. Wliat a couple of Bcouadfcls we were! -I 
wouldn’t have hcv know it foj all your moppy. Cotue, 
sir, 1 see itJs all right; you will shell out sooner than 
be posted.” ^ • 

llei'e Peggy interjlosed; “Mr. Skinner be more 
considerate; my mavSter is really poor just now.’\ 

“That is no reason why 1 should ho insulted and 
indicted and trampled under foot,” snarled Skinner all 
in one breath. • 

“Show me the receipt and take my last shilling, 
you ungrateful vindictive viper,” groaned Mr. Hardie. 

“Stuir and nonsense,” said Skinner. “I’m not a 
viper; I’m a,man of business. Find me five hundred 
pounds; and J’ll show you the receipt and keep dark. 
Blit I can’t afford to tjivr it you for that, of course.” 

Skinn(?l' triumphed, and made the great man apolo¬ 
gize, WTithing all tlio time, and wishing lie was a day 
labourer with Peggy to wife, and fourteen honest shil¬ 
lings a week for his income, having eaten humble 
pie, he agreed to meet Skinner next Wednesday at 
midnight, alone, under a* certain lamp on tli^ North 
Kensington ^lioad: the interval (four ilays) he required 
to raise money upon his scrip. Skinner»bowed liimself 
out, fawning triumphantly. Mr. Ilar^lie stood in the 
■niddlc of the room motionless, scowling darkly. Peggy 
looked at him, and some dark and sinister resolve 
forming in his mind: she divined it, as such women 
can divine. She laid her hand on bis terra, and said, 
^filv. ‘^Richard, it’s not worth He started to 

¥nd Ilia shul read through hi^ body, like a placed 
through a pane of glass. He trembled. * 

But it was only for amioment “His blood be on 
his own head,,” he snarled. “This is not my seeking 

• 16 * 
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He* shall leam it is to drive Richard Ilardie to 
despair.” , 

“No, no,” saifl “there are other countries 

beside this: why pot gatlier all you have, and cross 
the water? I’ll follow you to the world’s end, Ricliard.” 

“Mind your own business,” said ho, fiercely. 

She made no reply, but went softly and sat down 
again, and sowed the buttons on his shirts. Mr. Hardie 
wrote to Messrs. lieathfield to get Ilardic v. Hardie tried 
as soon as possible. 

Meantime came a mental phenomenon: gliding down 
Sackvillo Street, victorious Skinner suddt^nly stopped, 
and clenched his hands; and his face writhed a.s if he 
had received a death-wound. In that instant Keinotse 
had struck him like lightning; and, perhap-s, whence 
comes tlie lightning. The sweet face and voice that 
had smiled on him, and cared for his body, and cared 
for his soul, came to his mind and knocked at hi.s 
heart and conscience. He went home miserable with 
an inwu'*d conflict; and it lasted him all the four days: 
sometimes llemoi^o got the better, sometimes Avarice. 
He came to ^le interview still undecided what he 
should do. 13ui^. meantime, he had gone to a lawyer 
and made his will, leaving his little all to Julia Dodd; 
a bad sign this; looked like compounding with his 
awakened conscience. » 

It was a dark and gusty night. Very few people 
were febout. Bkinner waited a little wbilc, and shivetefl- 
f^r his avarice had p()stpoiied the purchase of a great- 
^t until Christinas Day. At last, when the coats 
clear, Mr. Hardin emerged from a side street, 
put his hand to his bosom. 
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Tliey mot. Mr. Hardie said “I must* ask 

you, just for form, to show ijie you have tlje Receipt.” 

“Of coiwso, sir; but not so near^ please; no snatch¬ 
ing, if 1 know it.” ^ • 

“You are wonderfully suspicious,” said Mr, Hardie, 
trying to smile. 

Skinner looked, and saw by-the IfAnplight he was 
deadly pale. “Keep your distance a moment, sir,” 
said he, and, on Mr. Hardie’s complying, took the 
Receipt out, and licld it up under tlio lamp. 

Instantly Mr. ITardic drew a life-preserver, and 
sprang on Iiim with a savage curse. And uttered a 
shri(‘k of dismay; for he was met by the long shiny 
barrel of a horse-pistol, that Skinner drew from his 
bosom, and levcdled full in tlie haggard face tl»at came 
at him. ^r. Hardie recoiled, crying, “No! no! for 
Heaven’s sake! ” 

“Wliat!”'cried Skinner, stepping forward and hiss¬ 
ing, “do you think I’m such a fool as to meet a thief 
unarmed? Come, cash up, or I’ll blow you to atoms.” 

“No, no, no!’’ said Mr. Hardie, piteously* retreat¬ 
ing as Hkipner marched on. him w)th long extended 
pistol. “Skinner,” lie stammered, “ih-this is n-not 
b-b'business.” • 

• “Cash up, tlien; that’s business. Fling the live 
hundred pounds down, and walk away. Mind it is 
loaded with tw5 bullets; I’ll make a double entry on 
your great treacherous carcasa.” * 

^^00 “It’S no use trying to deceive such a man you,” 
said Mr, Hardie, playing on his vanity. “I could i\ot 
get the money before Saturday, and so I listened to 
the dictates of despair. Forgive me.” 

“Then c«me again Saturday night. Come aloife, 
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and I shall brinj; (-a man to see I’m not murdered. 
And look here, sir, if ,vou don’t come to the hour 
and do the right thing without any more 'sf these un- 
business-Kke tricks, by Heaven I’ll smash you before 
noon on Monday.” 

“I’ll come.” 

“i’ll blow 3 on to Mr. Alfred and Miss Dodd.” 

“I’ll come, I tell you.” 

“I’ll post you for a thief on every brick in the 
Exchange.” 

“Have mercy, Skinner. Have pity on the wretched 
man whose bread you have eaten. I tell you I’ll 
come.” • 

“Well mind you do, then, cash and all,” said Skinner, 
sulkity, but not quite proof against the reminiscences 
those humble words awakened. ** 

I’ach walked backwards a good dozen stops, and 
then they took different roads, Skinner taking good 
care not to be tracked home. He went up the high 
stairs to the hole in the roof he occupied, and lighted 
a rushlight. Ho had hclf a mind to kindle a fire, he 
felt so chilly, but'he had blocked up the yent,' partly 
to keep out tho cold, partly to shun the temptation of 
burning fuel. TIowevci, he stopped the keyhole with 
paper, and .also the sides of the window, till he had' 
shut the wintry air all out. Still, what with the cold 
and what with the reaction after so great an excite¬ 
ment, his feeble body began to shiver desperately. lie 
thought^ at last ho would light a foot-warmer *ho 
just purchased for old iron at a broker’s; that would 
only spend a half-penny worth of charcoal. No ho 
wouldn’t; he would look at* his money; that would 
clfeer him. He unripped a certain part of his straw 
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mattress and took out a bag of gol^.* He spread three 
hundred sovereigns on the floor and put the candle 
down among them. They sparkled; they were all new 
ones, and he rubbed them with an bid toothbrush and 
whiting every week. '“That’s better than any fire,” 
he said, “they wann the lieart. For one thing they 
are my own: at {*11 events 1 did not steal them, nor 
take them of a thief for a bribe to keep dark and 
defraud honest folk.” Then remorse gripped hip: he • 
asked himself what he was going to do. “To rob an 
angel,” was the answer. “The fourteen thousand pounds 
is all Jiers, and I could give it her in a moment Curse 
him, he wmjld have killed me for it.” 

Then he pottered about and took out his will. 
“Ah,” said he, “that is all right so far- Hut what is 
a paltry lihreo hundred when 1 help do her out of 
fourteen thousand? Villain!” Then, to case his 
conscience, he took a slip of paper and wrote on it a 
short account of the Keceipi, and how he came by it, 
and lo: as if an unseen power had guided his hand, ^ 
he added, “Miss Hodd fives .at 66, Pembroke Street, 
and I am going to take It to lier asjsoon as I am well 
of my cold.” Whether this preceded^ an unconscious 
resolve which had worked on him ^ecretly for some 
► time, or whether it awakened such a resolve, 1 hardly 
know: but certain it i!S, that having written it, he now 
thought seriously of doing it; and, the more seriously 
he entertained the thought, J;he more ^ood it seemed 
Mm. He got “The Sinner’s Friend” and another 
good bodk she had lent him*, and read a b4t: then, 
finding his feet frozen, he lighted his chafer and blfew 
it well, and put it undei* His,feet and read. The good 
words began* to reach his heart more and more: so did 
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the thought of Julia’s goodness. The chafer warmed 
his feet and legs. “Ay,” said he, “men don’t want 
fires j warm the feet and the body warms atself.” He 
took out i“The Receipt” and hold it in liis hand, and 
eyed it greedily, and asked himself could he really 
part with it. He thought ho could — to Julia. Htill 
holding it tighh in his left hand, he read on the good 
but solemn words that seemed to loosen his grasp upon 
that ill-gotten paper “How good it was of her,” he 
thought, “to come day after day and feed a poor little 
fellow like him, body and soul. Hhe asked nothing 
back. She didn’t know he could make her any return. 
“Bless her! bless her!” he■scieamed. how cruel 

I have been to her, and she so kind to me She would 
never let me want, if I took her fouitcen thousand 
pounds. Like enougli give me a thousand:' and help 
me save my poor soul, that I sliall damn it I meet 
him again I won’t go las way again. Lead us not 
into temptation. I repent. Loid liave mercy on me a 
miserable sinner.” And tears bedewed those wizened 
cheeks, ,|+ears of penitence, sincere, at least for the 
time. 

A sleepy languor now came over him, and the good 
book fell from hjp hand: but his resolution remained 
unshaken*, by-and-by waking up from a sort of heavy* 
dose, ho took, as it were, a las^i, look at the receipt, 
and murmured, “My head, how heavy-it feels.’\ But 
presently he roused himself, full of his penitent i;e8olu- 
tion, and murmured again brokenly, “I’ll — take«dl 
to — Pembroke Street to -- morrow: to — mor — 
row.” 
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Mr. Hardie raised the money o|i his scri|), and at 
great inconvenience; for ho was holding on five hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of old Turkish Bonds oyer an 
unfavourable settling day, and wanted etery shilling to 
pay his broker. If tlioy did not rise by next settling 
day, he was a beggar. However, being now a desperate 
gamester, and throwing for his last stake, ho borrowed 
this sum, and took it with a heavy heart to his ap- 
pointnient with Skinner. Skinner never came. Mr. 
Hardie waited till one o’clock. Two o’clock. No 
Skinner. Mr. Hardie went home hugging his five 
hundred pounds, but very uneasy. Next day he con¬ 
sulted Pe^y. Slio shook her head, and said it looked 
very ugly. Skinner had most likely got angrier and 
angrie.r with thinking on the assault. “ Ton will never 
see him again till the day of the trial; and then he 
will go down and bear false witness against you. Why 
not leave the country?” • * 

“ How (^n I, simpleton? My mdney is all locked 
up in time-bargains. No, I’m tied to#1110 stake; I’ll 
tight to the last; and, if I’m defeated and disgraced, 
J*’ll die, and end it.” 

Peggy implored hi*m not to talk so. “I’ve been 
down {0 the coijft,” said she, softly, “to, see what it 
is like. There’s a great hall; tyad he must pass through 
to get into the little places where they i^y ’em. 
Lot me bd in that hall with the five hundred pounds;; 
and I promise you he'shall never appear against you. 
We will both -go; you With ithe money, I with my 
woman’s tongue.” * 
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He gave hef feis hand like a shaky monarch, and 
said .she had more wit than he had. 

Mr. Heathfield, who had contrived to postpone Hardie 
V. Hardio six times in spite of Compton, could not hurry 
it on now with his co-operation.* It hung fire from some 
cause or another a good fortnight: and in this fortnight 
Hardie senior ondurod the tortures of suspense. Skinner 
made no sign. At last, there stood upon the paper for 
next, day, a short case of disputed contract, and Hardie 
V, Hardie. 

The witnesses suhpeenaod on either side in Hardie 
V. Hardio, began to arrive at ten o’clock, and a tall, 
stately man paraded Westminster Hall, to ,see if Skinner 
came with them; all other anxieties had merged in this: 
for the counsel had assured him if nothing unexpected 
turned up, '’riiomas Hardie would have a vhrdict, or if 
no.t, the damages would be nominal. 

Now, this day, I must premise, was to settle the 
whole lawsuit: for, while trial of the issue was being 
postponed and postponed, the legal question had been 
argued^-and disposed of. The very Queen’s counsel, 
unfavourable to* the suit, was briefed with Carrow’s 
views, and djjlivercd them in court with more skill, 
clearness, and roffect than Harrow ever could; then 
sat down, and whispered over rather contemptuously 
to Mr. Compton, “That is your* argument, I thiuk.” 

“And admirably put,” whispered^ the attorney, in 
reply, ^ . 

“Well; now hear Saunders knock it to pieces.’!^. 

Instead of that, it'was Serjeant Saunde!rs that got 
maltreated: first one judge had a peck at him: then 
another: till they left, him scarce a feather to fly 
'^/ith; and, when Alfred’s counsel rose to reply, the 
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judges stopped him, and the chief oH the court, Alfred's* 
postponing enemy, delivered this judgment aftei* this 
fashion: * 

“We are all of opinion that tljis plea iS had in 
law. By the common law of England no person can 
be imprisoned as a lunatic unless actually insajae at 
the time. It has b'een held so for centiftrios, and down 
to the last case. And wisely; for it would be most 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject, if a man could 
be imprisoned without remedy unless ho could prove 
mala fides in the breast of the party incarcerating him. 
As for the statute, it does not mend the matter, but 
rather the leverse; for it expressly protects duly 
authorised persons acting under the order and certi- 
licatos, and this must be construed to except from 
the protection of the statute the person making the 
order.” 

The three puisnd judges concurred and gave 
similar reasons. One of tlnun said that if A. im¬ 
prisoned B. for a ffhn^ and B. sued him, it was no 
defence to say that B., in his opinion, had Ihnitated 
felony. They cited Elliot v. AlhfU, Anderdon v. 
Burrows, and Lord Mansfield’s judgment in a very 
old case, the name of which I have i»iifortunately for¬ 
gotten. 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff-, and the 
defendant’s ingdhious plea struck off the record-, and 
llardie v. Hardie became the* leading Isaae. But in 
law* one* party often wins the skirmish and tlm other 
the battle.* The grand fight, as I have alrQaay said, 
was to be to-day. 

But the high hopes knd« ardour with whicli the 
young lovers* had once come into court were no^ 
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w^orn out by Cbo- postponement swindle, and the 
adverse events delay ha4 brought on them. Alfred 
was not there: hq was being examined in* the schools •, 
and had? phimply refused to leave a tribunal that 
named its day and kept it —~ for Westminster, until 
his counsel should have actually opened the case. lie 
did not belieV’e trial by jury would ever be allow(‘d 
him. Julia was there, but sad and comparatively 
listlors. One of tliose strange vague reports, which 
often herald more circumstantial accounts liad come 
home, whilspering darkly that her father was dead, and 
buried on an island in the South Sea. She had kept 
this report from her mother, contrary r to Edward’s 
wish: but she implored him to restrain his fatal open¬ 
ness In one thing both these sorely tried young 
people agreed, that there could be no marriage with 
Alfred now. Hut here again Julia entreated her 
brother not to be candid; not to tell Alfred this at 
present. “Oh do not go and di.spirit him just now,” 
she said, “or he Avill do something rash. No, he must 
and shtJl get liis first class, and win his trial; and 
then you know any lady will he too propd to maiTy 
liini; and, wditri he is maiTied and happy, you can tell 
him I did all I r^ould for him, and hunted up the W'it 
nesses, and was his loving friend, though 1 could nef^ 

bo — his — wife.” 

She could not say this without‘crying; but she 
said it for all that, and .meant it too. 

bi^ping Mr. Compton to get up*the*«au; 
deuce, thie and* earnest friend and ’’lover had 

attendOTsiljS'^iMittrt day after day, to watch liow things 
weii djQwi^^ and, womanlike*, to sec what pferrtt^ and 
m the court. And so at last the court 
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ciiiT cried, with a loud voice, “Pcn-die v. Hurdle.”. 
Julia’s eyes roved very auxijusly for Alfred, aud up 
rose Mr. Gasrow, aud stated to tlie court the substance 
of the declaration*, “To this,” he said, “thiee pleas 
hav(^ been pleaded: firsf, the plea of not guilty, which 
is a formal ‘plea; also anotlier plea, which has been 
(Icmiin ed to, and’struck off the record; and, lastly, 
that at the time of the alleged imprisonment the 
plaintiff was of unsound mind, and a fit person Jo be' 
confined; which is the issue now to be tried.” 

Mr. GaiToW then sat down, very tired of this pre¬ 
liminary work, and wondering when he should have 
the luck to (yuuduct such a case as Hardie v. Hardie; 
and leaned forwaril to bo ready to prompt his senior, 
a portly counsel, whom Mr. Compton had retained 
because lu^ was great at addressing juries, and no point 
of law could now arise in the ea.se. 

Colt, Q.C., rose like a tower, knowing very little 
of the facts, and secuning to know cycrything He had 
a prodigious business, and vas rather indolent, and 
often skimmed his brief at' home, and then mastered it 
in court -—^if he got time. Now, it h a good general’s 
policy to open a plaintilfs case wari^, and reserve 
your rlu'toric for the r(‘])ly*, and Mr. polt always took 
*his line when his manifold engagements compelled 
him, as in Hardie v.’Hardie, to teach his case first 
and learn it afturwards. 1 will only add, that in the 
course of his opening he wa^ on the edge of seven 
djsiinct i)lunders; butGarrow watched him aud always 
shot a wlTisper like a bullet jfist in tiu^e. ,Oolt took 
it, and glided away from incipient error impfejfceptihly, 
and with a tact you can havQ no conception of. ' The 
jury did not. detect the creaking of this machiner}i; 
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Serjeant Saundew /lid, and grinned satirically; so did 
poor,Julia, and her cheeks burned and her eyes 
flashed indignant fire. And horror of liorjors, Alfred 
did not appear. 

Mr. Coil’s opening may be thus condensed: The 
plaintiff was a young gentleman of great promise and 
distinction, or whom, as usual in <thesc cases of false 
imprisonment, money was settled. He was a distin- 
guisl\,ed student at Eton and Oxford, and no doubt 
was ever expressed of his sanity till he proposed to 
maiTy, and take his money out of his trustees’ hands 
by a maiTiage settlement. On this his father, who up 
to that time had managed his funds ^as principal 
trustee, showed him great personal hostiiity for some 
time, and looked out for a tool: that tool he soon 
found in his brother, the defendant, a persuii who, it 
would be proved, had actually not seen the plaintifi* 
for a year and a half, yet, with great recklessness and 
inhumanity, had signed away bis liberty and his hap¬ 
piness behind his back. Then tools of another kind - - 
the kind that anybody can buy, a couple of doctors-- 
were, as usual, v.casily found to sign 1 be certificates. 
One of those t^octors had never seen him but for five 
minutes, and sj^gned in manifest collusion witli the 
other. They decoyed this poor young gentleman away 
on his wedding morning — on his wedding morning, 
gentlemen, mark that — and consigned him to the 
worst of all dungeons. IVhat he suffered there lie 
must himself relate to you: for we, who have the 
piness ib walk abroad in the air of reason aiid liberty, 
are little able to realise the agony of mind endured 
by a sane tnan confined .^mong the insane. What we 
i«idertake is to prove his sanity up to tjie very hour 
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of his incarceration; and also that ^10 was quite sdne. 
at the time when a brutal attempt to recapture him by 
violence was, made under the defendant’s order, and 
defeated by liis own remarkable * intelligeace and 
courage. Along with tlitJ facts the true reason why he 
was imprisoned will probably come out But I am not 
bound to prove sinister motives. It is for the de- 
f( ndant to prove, if he can, that he had lawful motives 
for a lawless act; and that he exercised due precaijtion, 
and did not lend himself reckless!) to the dark de¬ 
signs of others. If he succeed in this, that may go in 
mitigation of damages, though it cannot affect the ver¬ 
dict Ovr principal object is the verdict, which will 
remove the foul aspersion cast on my injured client, 
and restore him to society. And to this verdict we 
are entitled, unless tlie other side can prove the 
plaintiff was insane. Call Alfred liar die. 

And with this he sat down. 

An official called Alfred Ilardie very loud; he 
made no reply. Julia rosy from her seat with dismay 
painted on her countenance. ComptonV, CJhrrow’s, 
and Colt’s heads clashed together. * 

Mr. Colt jumped up again, and said* “My Lud, I 
was not aware the gentleman they a/?cuse of insanity 
is just being examined for high honours in the 
University of Oxford.” Aside to Compton, “And 
if he doesn’t come you may give them the verdict.” 

^‘Wejl,” said the judge, “oY course he will be here 
before yoiu close your case.” * ' 

On this the three beads clashed again, and Serjeant 
Saunders, for the defendant, popped up and said with 
great politeness, and affectation of sympathy, “My 
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JiUVl, I can i^iderstand my leanicd friend’s hesita- 
lion to prod.ucc his principal witness.” 

“You understand nothing about the matter,” said 
Colt cavalierly, ‘Call Mr. Harrington.” 

Mr, llan’ington was Alfred’s tutor at Eton, and 
deposed to his sanity there: ho was not cross-examined. 
After’ him they went on step by stop with a fresh wit¬ 
ness for every six months, till they brought him close 
to the date of his incarceration: then they put in one 
of Julia’s witnesses, Peterson, who swore Alfred had 
talked to him like a sane person that very morning; 
and repeated what had passed. Cross-examination only 
elicited that he andiVlfred were no longei; good fiiends, 
which rather strengtlienod the evidence. Then Giles 
and Hannah, now man and wife, were called, and 
swore he was sane all the time he was ?jt Silverton 
House. Mr. Saunders diminished the effect by eliciting 
tliat they had left on bad terms with Mr. Baker, «and 
that Alfred had given them money since. But this 
>vas half cured on re-exaraination, by being set down 
to graV’tude on Alfred’s part. Ami now the judge 
went to luuclieoia: and in came a telegraphic message 
to say Alfred ^ was in the fast train coming up. Tliis 
w'as good news ^and bad. They had hoped lie would 
drop in before. They were approaching that period 
the case, when not to call the plaintiff must produce a 
vile impression. The judge, out of goodi nature 1 suspect, 
wiiiS longer at luncheon than usual, and every minute 
was so much gained to Mr. Compton and Julia, jvho 
wg[e hi a miserable ■titate of anxiety. Y-et it was 
COTalled by Richard Hardio’s, who never entered the 
but paced the hall tlie livelong day to intercept 
Skinuor, And, when 1 tell you that Julia had 
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consulted Mr< Green, and that he thiid instantly pro-* 
nounced Mr. Barkington to be^^a man from Barkington 

who knew the truth about the fourteen thousand 

pounds, and that the said Green and hia myrmidons 
were hunting Mr. Barkfngton like beagles, you will 
see that B. KardieV was no vain terror. At last the 
judge returned, and Mr. Colt was obliged to put in his 
reserves; so called Dr. Sampson. Instantly a very dull 
trial became an amusing one; the scorn with which he 
treated the opinion of Dr. Wycherley and Mr. Speers, 
and medical certificates in general, was so droll coming 
from a doctor and so racily expressed, that the court 
was convulsed- Also in cross-examination by Saunders 
he spaned away in such gallant stylo with that accom¬ 
plished advocate that it was mighty refreshing. The 
judge put in a few intelligent q^uestions after counsel 
had done, and surpiised all the doctors in court with 
these words; “I am aware sir, that you were the 
main instrument in patting down blood-letting in this 
country ” 

What made Sampson’s'evidence particular!)* strong 
was that he^ had seen the plaintiff tl«o evening before 
his impiisoument. • 

At this moment three men, all o&them known to 
the reader, entered the court, one was our old ac¬ 
quaintance Fullalove, aChother was of course Vespasian: 
and the third wae the missing plaintiff. 

A buzz announced his arrii^al; and expectation rose 
higB Mr. Colt called him with admirably feigned 
nonchalance: he stepped into thb box, and there was a 
murmur of surprise and admiration at his bright <^un- 
tenauce and manly bearing. • 

Of course, to give bis evidence would be to write 

Uivd Uish. HI* 
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^'Hard Cash^’ ove^ again. It is enough to say that 
his f/Xamination in chief lasted all that day, and an 
hour of the next. 

Coltntook him into the asylum, and made him say 
what he had suffered there to %well the damages. The 
main points his examination in chief established were 
his sanity durng his whole life, the money settled on 
him, the means the doctors took to irritate him, and 
then sign him excited, the subserviency of his uncle to 
his father, the double motive his father had in getting 
him imprisoned; the business of the 14,000/. 

When Colt sat down at eleven o’clock on the 
second day, the jury looked indignant, ^nd the judge 
looked very grave, and the case very black. 

Mr. Saunders electrified his attorney by saying, 
“My advice is, don’t cross-examine him.” ^ 

Heathfield implored him not to take so strange a 
course. 

On this Saunders shrugged his shoulders, rose, and 
cross-examined Alfred about the vision of one Captain 
Dodd he had seen, and about his suspicions of his 
father. “Had not Eichard Hardie always been a kind 
and liberal father?” To this he assented. “Had he 
not sacrified a large fortune to his creditors?” Plaintiff 
believed so “On reflection, then, did not plaintiff 
think he must have been undei^an illusion?” No; he 
had gone by direct evidence. « 

Confining himself sagaciously to this one question, 
and exerting all his skill and pertinacity, tSaunders 
succeeded in convinciiSg the cou^ that the Hard Cash 
was^ a myth: a pure chimera. The defendant’s case 
looked up; for there ar^ many intelligent madmen with 
a single illusion. 
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TLe re-examination was of course very short, Tbut 
telling; for Alfred swore tli^t Miss Julia Dodd had 
helped him • to carry home the phantom of her father, 
and that Miss Dodd had a letter irom her father to 
say that he was about to sail with the other phantom, 
the t4,000?f 

_ ' • 

Here Mr. Saunders interposed, and said that 

evidence was inadmissible. Let him call Miss Dodd. 

Colt. — How do you know Fm not going td call 
her? 

The Judge. — If your are, it is superfluous; if not, 
it is inadmissible. 

Mr. Compton cast an inquiring glance up at a cer¬ 
tain gallery. A beautiful girl bowed her head in reply, 
with a warm blush and such a flash of her eye, and 
Mr Colt s^d, “As my learned friend is afraid to cross- 
examine the plaintiff on any point but this, and as I 
moan to respond to his challenge, and call Miss Dodd, 
T will not trouble the plaintiff any further. 

Through the whole ordeal Alfred showed a certain 
flavour of Eton and Oxford that won all hearts. His 
replies weie^frank and honest, and under cross-examina¬ 
tion he was no more to be irritated tlj^i if Saunders 
had been Harrow bowling at him, or tl^e Robin sparring 
with him. The serjeant, who was a gentleman, indi¬ 
cated some little regft*t at the possible annoyance he 
was causing him. Alfred replied with a grand air of 
good fellowship, “Do not thiqk so poorly of me as to 
suppose *1 feel aggrieved because you are an able 
advocate dud do your duty to fonr client, sir.” 

The Judge. — That is very handsomely said. I 
am aflraid you have got»an itwkward customer, in a 
case of this kind, Broiler Saunders. • 


17 » 
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Serjt. S. — It h not for want of brains be b mad, 
my lord. 

Alfred. — That is a comfort^ any way (Laughter.) 

When counsel had done with him, the judge used 
hb right, and put several shreWd and unusual questions 
to him: asked him to define insanity: he sikid he could 
only do it by examples: and he Abridged several in¬ 
telligent madmen, their words and ways; and con¬ 
trasted them with the five or six sane people he had 
fallen in with in asylums, showing his lordship plainly 
that he could tell any insane person whatever from a 
sane one, and vice versfi. This was the most remark¬ 
able part of the trial, to see the shrewd «ld judge ex¬ 
tracting from a real observer and logical thitiker those 
positive indicia of sanity and insanity, which exist, but 
which no lawyer has ever yet been able to extract 
from any psychological physician in the witness-box. 
At last, he was relieved, and sat sucking an orange 
among the spectators; for they had parched hb throat 
amongst them, 1 promise }ou. 

Julia Dodd entered che box, and a sunbeam seemed 
to fill the court. She knew what to do: her left hand 
was gloved, bpt her white right hand bare. She kissed 
the book, and gave her evidence in her clear, mellow, 
melting voice; gave it reverently and modestly, for U 
her the court was a church. She said how long she 
had been acquainted with Alfred, and how his father 
was adverse, and her mother had thought it was 
because they did not pass for rich, and had^told»her 
they were rich, and “With thb she produefed David’s 
letter, and she abo swore to having met Alfred and 
others carrying her fai^M^r in a swoon from hb father’s 
rery door. She deposed to Alfired’s sanity on her 
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wedding eve, and on the day hk tecapture was'at* 

Saunderi, against his own judgment, was instructed 
to cross-examine her; and, without meaning H, he put 
a question which gave* her deep distress. “Are you 
now engaged to the plaintiff?” She looked timidly 
round, and saw Alfred, and hesitated.* The serjeant 
pressed her politely, but firmly. 

“Must I reply to that?” she said, piteously. • 

“If you please.” 

“Then, no. Another misfortune has now separated 
him and me for ever.” 

“What k that, pray?” 

“My father is said to have died at sea; and my 
mother thinks he is to blame.” 

The Jhdge, to Saunders. — What on earth has this 
to do with Hardic against Hardie? 

Saunders. — You are warmly interested in the 
plaintiff’s success? 

Julia. — Oh yes, sir. 

Colt (aside to Garrow. — The fool is putting his 
foot into it; there’s not a jury in England that would 
give a verdict to part two interesting j^ung lovers.) 

Saunders. — You are attached tothim? 

Julia. — Ah, that I do. 

This burst, intended for poor Alfred, not the court, 
baffie^ cross-examination and grammar and everything 
else. Saunders was wise an^ generous, and said no 
mcce. • 

Colt cast a glance of triuuQih, and declined to re* 
examine. He always let well alone. The judge, how¬ 
ever, evinced* a desire te triioe the fourteen thousand 
pounds from*Calcutta*^ but Jdlia could not help him: 
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that mysterious lAnn had been announced by letter as 
about to sail, and then no more was heard about it till 
Alfred accused his father of having it. All endeavours 
to fill this hiatus, failed. However Julia, observing 
that in courts material objects affect the mind most, 
had p;rovided herself with all the pieces dh conviction 
she could find*, and she produced her father’s empty 
pocket-book, and said, when he was brought home sense¬ 
less, *his was in his breast-pocket. 

“Hand it up to me,” said the judge. He examined 
it, and said it had been in the water. 

“Captain Dodd was wrecked of the French coast,” 
suggested Mr. Saunders. 

“My learned friend had better go into the witness- 
box, if he means to give evidence,” said Mr, Colt. 

“You are very much afraid of a very little truth,” 
retorted Saunders. 

The judge stopped this sham rencontre, by asking 
the witness whether her father had been wrecked. She 
said “Y^s.” 

“And that is< how the money was lost,” persisted 
Saunders. 

“Possibly,’^ Sj^id the judge. 

“I’m darned if it was,” said Joshua Fullalovei 
composedly. 

Instantly, all heeds were turned hi amazement at 
this audacious interruption to the soporific decorum of 
an English court. The transatlantic citizen received 
this battery of eyes with complete imperturbability. 

“SMence!” roared the crier, awaking from a nap, 
with an instinct that somiethitig unusual had happened. 
But the shrewd old judge had caught the sincerity with 
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with which the words were ottereAj ^nd put on Tiis* 
spectacles to examine the speaker. • 

“Are you for the plaintiff or the^defendant?” 

“I don’t know either of ’em from Adam, viy lord. 
But 1 know Captain Dodd’s pocket-book by the bullet- 
hole.” • 

“Indeed! You* had better call thi# witness, Mr. 
Colt.” 

“Your lordship must excuse me; I am quite* con¬ 
tent with my evidence,” said the wary advocate. 

“Well, then, I shall call him as amicus curise; and 
the defendant’s counsel can cross-examine him.” 

Fullalov«^ went into the box, was sworn, identified 
the pocket-cook, and swore he had seen fourteen thou¬ 
sand pounds in it on two occasions. With very little 
prompting,* ho told the sea fight, and the Indian darkie’s 
attempt to steal the money, and pointed out Vespasian 
as the rival darkie who had baffled the attempt. Then 
he told the shipwreck to an audience now breathless 
— and imagine the astonished interest with which 
Julia and Edward listened to this stranger tellifig them 
the new strapge story of their own fatlier! — and lastly, 
the attempt of the two French wreckerg and assassins, 
and how it had been baffled. And so 4he mythical cash 
was tracked to Boulogne. 

The judge then ^t this question, “Did Captain 
Dodd J:ell you nfhat he intended to do with it?” 

Fullalove (reverently). — “J[ think, my lord, he said 
he was going to give it to his wife.” (Sharply.) “Well, 
what is it* old boss? What afd you making mugs at 
me for? don’t you know it’s clean against law to tele¬ 
graph a citizen in the witeiessibox?” 

The Judge. — This won’t doj this won’t ffo. • 
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The Crier. ^i-lenc^ in the court. 

“Do you hyar now^what his lordship says?” said 
Fullalove, with ready tact. “If you know anything 
more, cume up hyar and swear it like an enlightened 
citizen; do you think I’m going to swear for tew?” 
With this Vespasian and Fullalove procee(kd to change 
places amidstf roars of laughter at the cool ofP*hand 
way this pair arranged forensicalities; but Serjeant 
Saunders requested Fullalove to stay where he was. 
“Pray sir,” said he, slowly, “who retained you for a 
witness in this cause?” 

Fullalove looked puzzled. 

“Of course somebody asked you to dpp in here so 
very accidentally: come now, who was it?” 

“I’m God Almighty’s witness dropped from tiie 
clouds, I cal’late.” * 

“Come sir, no prevarication. How came you here 
just at the nick of time?” 

“Counsellor, when I’m treated polite, I’m ilo; but 
rile me and I’m thunder stuffed with pison; don’t you 
rais^ my dander, and I’U tell you. I have undertaken 
to educate this y,ar darkie” — here he stretched out a 
long arm, and laid his hand on Vespasian’s woolly pate 
— “and I’m boupd to raise him to the European model ” 
(Laughter.) “So I said to him» coming to Westminstor 
Bridge, Now there’s a store hyar where they sell a very 
extraordinary Fixin; and it’s called Justice: they sell 
it tarnation dear; but prime. So I make tracks for the 
very court where I got the prime article three years 
ago, against a warmint that was breaking the seventh 
and eighth commaadmei|t|ii^ over me, adulterating my 
patent and then stealing^ It. w Blast him I” (A roar of 
laughter.) “And coming along I said this old country’s 
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got 8omo good pints after all, old to«s. One is they'U 
sell you justice dear, hut pijme, in these yar courts, 
if you were born at Kamschatkee; and the other is, 
hyar darkies are free as air, disentfiralled by the uni- 
varsal genius of British liberty; and then I pitched 
Counsellor Currants bunkum into this darkle, and he 
sucked it in like *mother^8 milk, and 4n we came on 
tiptoe, and the first thing we heard was a freeborn 
Briton treated wus than ever a nigger in Old Keiituck, 
decoyed away from his gal, shoved into a darned mad¬ 
house — the darbies clapped on him-” 

“We don’t want your comments on the case, sir.” 

“No, nor any other free and enlightened citizen’s, 
I reckon. Wal, Vespasian and mo sat like mice in a 
snowdrift, and hid our feelings out of good manners, 
being str^gers, till his lordship got e-tarnally fixed 
about the captain’s pocket-book. Vesp., says I, this 
hurts my feelings powerful. Says I, this hyar lord 
did tho right thing about my patent, he summed up 
just: and now he is in an everlasting fix himself; one 
good turn deserves another, I’ll get him out of this 
fix, any wf^.” Here the witness was intermpted with 
a roar of laughter that shook the c^rt. Even tho 
judge leaned back and chuckled, ^nially, though 
•quietly.^ And right sorrowful was every Briton there 
when Saunders qlosed abruptly the cross-examination 
of Joshua Fullalove. 

His lordship then said hq wished to ask Vespasian 
a question. 

Saunders lost patience. , *What, another amicus 
curim, my ludl This is unprecedented.” 

“Excuse my curiosity, B:(|;otIier Saunders,” said the 
judge, ironisally. “1 wish to trace this 14,000/. «s 
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far as possible. Have you any particular objection to 
the truth on this head ofi evidence?** 

“No, my lud, I never urge objections vrhen I can’t 
enforce them.” 

“Then you are a wise man. (To Vespasian after 
he had been sworn.) Pray did Captain D5dd tell you 
what he intended to do with this m6ney?” 

“Is, massa judge, massa captan told dis child he 
got a.branker in some place in dc ole country, called 
Barkinton. And he said dis branker bery good branker, 
much sartainer not to break dan the brank of England. 
(A howl) De captan said he take de money to dis 
yer branker, and then hab no more trouble wid it. 
Den it off my stomach, de captan say, and dis child 
heerd him. Yah!” 

i 

The plaintiff's case being apparently concluded, the 
judge went to luncheon. 

In the buzz that followed, a note was handed to 
Mr. Compton: ^^SHnner! On a hot scent. Sure to find 
him to-day. — N.B. He is wanted by another party. 
There is somethii«g curious a-footl” 

Compton wrote on a slip, “For Heaven’s sake 
bring him directly. In half an hour it will be too 
late.” , • 

Green hurried out and nekrly ,ran against Mr. 
Richard Hardie, who was moodily paefng Westminster 
Hall at the climax of bis own anxiety. To him all 
turned on Skinner. Five minutes passed, ten,® fift^n, 
twenty: all the plaintiff’s party had their eyes on the 
door; but Green did not return; and the judge did. 
Then to gain a few minutes more, Mr. Colt, instructed 
by Compton, rosfe and said with great solemnity, “We 
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are about t6 call our last witness; the'living bave testn 
fied to my client’s sanity, and now we shall read you 
the testimony of the dead.” ^ 

Saunders. — That I object to, course.* 

Colt. — Does my learned friend mean to say he 
objects at rdbdom? 

Saunters. — Nbthing of the kind, f object on the 
law of evidence, a matter on which my learned friend 
seems to be under a hallucination as complete as his 
clients about that 14,000/. 


Colt. ~ There’s none ever feared 

That the truth should be heard 
*But they whom the truth would indict. 

Saunders. — A court of justice is not the place for 
old songs &nd new law. 

Colt. — Really, my learned friend is the objective 
case incarnate. (To Compton. — I can’t keep this 
nonsense up for ever. Is Skinner come?) He has 
a Mania for objection, and with your lordship’s per¬ 
mission I’ll buy a couple of doctors and lock^him up 
in an asylum as he leaves the coifrt this afternoon. 
(Daughter.) • 

The Judge. — A very good plaiK then you’ll no 
longer feel the weight of his abilities. I conclude Mr. 
Colt you intend to caA a witness who will swear to the 
deceased person‘% handwriting, and that it was written 
in the knowledge Death was at hand. 

Oolt* — Certainly, niy lord. I can call Miss Julia 
Dodd. * . " 

Saunders. — That I nee^ n^t take the trouble of 
objecting to. • ♦ • ^ 

The Judge (with s^me surpriue). — No, Mr. Cok. 
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'Tliat will never ^ 0 ^ You have examined her, and re¬ 
examined her. 

I need hardly say Mr. Colt knew very well he could 
not call ^ulia Dodd. But he was fighting for seconds 
now, to get in Skinner. “Call Edward Dodd." 

Edward was sworn, and asked if he knew the late 
Jane Hardie. 

“I knew her well,” said he. 

**Ts that her handwriting?” 

“It is.” 

“Where was it written?” 


“In my mother’s house, at Barkington.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“She was dying — of a blow given her by a maniac 
called Maxley.” 

“Maxleyl” said the judge to counsel “I remember 
the Queen v. Maxley. I tried him myself at the as¬ 
sizes: it was for striking a young lady with a bludgeon, 
of which she died. Maxley was powerfully defended; 
and it was proved that his wife had died, and he had 
been driven mac’ for a time, by her father’s bank 
breaking. The jury would bring in a verdict that was 
no verdict at all; as I took the liberty to tell them at 
the time. The judges dismissed it, and Maxley 
eventually discharged.” ' 

Colt. — “No doubt thut was the* case, my lord.” 
To tho witness. —* ^^Did'J#m Bardie know she was 
dying?” ' 0 ' 

“Oh, yea, sir. ’Sk^MJ US all so.” 

“To whom did^^m/i^/ihifl letter?” 

“To my sister.” • ‘ 

c “Ohy to your s|sl^? "To Miss Julia4)odd?” 
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*^YeB, sir. But not for herself*. It was to givcTto. 
Alfred Hardie” ^ . . 

**Oan you read the letter? it is rather faintly 
written. It is written in pencil, my*lord.” 

‘^I cotdd read it, sif; but I hope you will excuse 
me. She that wrote it was very, very dear to me.” 

The young man^s fhll voice faltered as he uttered 
these words, and he turned his lion-like eyes soft and. 
imploring on the judge. That venerable and slprewd 
old man, learned in human nature as well as in law, 
comprehended in a moment, and said, kindly, *^You 
misunderstand him. Witnesses do not read letters out 
in court L^t the letter be handed up to me.” This 
was fortunate, for the court cuckoo, who intones most 
letters, would have read all the sense and pathos out 
of this, wfth his monotonous sing-song. 

The judge read it carefully to himself with his 
glasses, and told the jury it seemed a genuine docu¬ 
ment; then the crier cried ^‘Silence in the court,” and 
his lordship turned towards the jury and read the letter 
slowly and solemnly: * 

“I)ear, dear Brother, — ^ 

**Your poor little Jane lies jiving, suddenly 

•UT NOT painfully, AND MY LAST EARTHLY THOUGHTS 
ARE FOR MY DARLING BROTHER. SOHE WICKED PERSON 
HAS SAID YOU ARE INSANE* 1 DENY THIS WITH MY 
DYING BREATH AND MY DYING HAND* You CAME TO MB 
THE*NICfHT BEFORE THE WEDDllfG THAT WAS TO BE, 
AND ^ALjfED TO ME MOST BATIONALlV, AND 

KINDLY; SO THAT I COULD NOT I^ljlST YOUR REASONS, 
AND WENT TO^YOUB WEDD1N<{, WMICH, TILL THEN, I 
DID NOT INTEND* SHOW THESE WORDS TO YOUR 8LA¥‘ 
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HEhERS WHEN L 4 M NO HOBE. BUT OH! AlFBED, 
EVEN. THIS IS OP LITTLE MOMENT COMPABEH WITH THE 
WORLD TO GOME. By ALL CUE AFFECTION GRANT MB 
ONE REC^UEST. BaTTERED, WOUNDED, DYING IN MY 
PRIME, WHAT WOtLD BE MY CONDITION BUT FOR THE 

Saviour, whom I have loved, and with whom I 

HOPE BOON TO BE. Hb SMOOTHS THE BED OF DEATH 
FOR MB, He lights the DARK VALLEY; 1 REJOICE TO 

DIB 4ND BE WITH Him. Oh, turn to Him, dear 

BROTHER, WITHOUT ONE HOUR’s DELAY, AND THEN HOW 
SHORT WILL BE THIS PARTING. ThIS IS YOUR DYING 
sister’s one request, WHO LOVES YOU DEARLY.” 

With the exception of Julia’s sobs, not a sound 
was heard as the judge read it. Many eyes were wht: 
and the judge himself was visibly affected, and pressed 
his handkerchief a moment to his eyes. ** These are 
the words of a Christian woman, gentlemen,” he said: 
and there was silence. A gill’s hand seemed to have 
risen from the grave to defend her brother and rend the 
veil froijfi falsehood. 

Mr, Colt, out of pure tact, subdued his voice to 
the key of the sentiment thus awakened, and said im¬ 
pressively, “Gentlemen of the jury, that is our case:” 
and so sat down. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

• 

Serjeant Saunder9 thought it "prudent to let tlie 
emotion subside before opening the defendant's ca^e: 
so he disarranged* his papers, and then rearranged 
them as before: and, during this, a person employed 
by Eichard Hardie went out and told him thi^ last 
untoward piece of evidence. He winced: but aU was 
overbalanced by this, that Skinner’s evidence was now 
inadmissible in the cause. He breathed more freely. 

Serjeant ^Saunders rose with perfect dignity and 
confidence, and delivered a masterly address. In less 
thin ten minutes the whole afiair took another colour 
under thats plausible tongue. The tactician began by 
declaring that the plaintiff was perfectly sane, and his 
convalescence was a matter of such joy to the defen¬ 
dant, that not even the cruel misinterpretation of facts 
and motives, to which his amiable client had been ex¬ 
posed, could rob him of that sacred delighl^ “Our 
case, gentlemen, is, tliat the plaintiff is sane, and that 
he owes his sanity to those prompt, wise, and bene¬ 
volent measures, which we took eighteen months ago, 
an unhappy crisis of his mind, to preserve his un¬ 
derstanding and his property. Yes, his property, gen¬ 
tlemen; that property which, in a paroxysm of mania, 
he was going to throw away, as I shall show you by 
an unanswerable document He comes here to slander 
us and ifiulct us out of five l^ousand pounds f but I 
shall show you he is already ten thousand pounds the 
richer for that act of oura, for which he debits us five 
thousand pounds, instead of crediting us tirice tlje 
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Gentlemen, ,1 cannot, like my learned friend, 
call ^fitnesses from the c]oiids, from the United Statea, 
and from the grave; for* it has not occurred to my 
client, strong in the sense of his kindly and honourable 
intentions, to engage gentlemen from foreign parts, 
Tvith woolly looks and nasal twangs, to «drop in ac- 
oidentally, and* eke out the fatal gaps in evidence. The 
class of testimony we stand upon is less romantic: It 
does ,not seduce the imagination nor play upon the 
passions; but it is of a much higher character in sober 
men’s eyes, especially in a court of law. I rely, not on 
witnesses dropped &om the clouds, and the stars, and 
the stripes — to order; nor even on tl^o prejudiced 
statements of friends and sweethearts, who always 
swear from the heart rather than from the head and 
the conscience; but on the calm testimony oHudifFerent 
men, and on written documents furnished by the plain- 
ti^, and on contemporaneous entries in the books of the 
asylum, which entries formally describe the plaintiflTs 
acts, and were put down at the time, — at the time, gen¬ 
tlemen with no idea of a trial at law to come, but in 
compliance with tJ^e veiy proper provisions of a wise and 
salutary Act. I shall also lay before you the evidence 
of the medical fitnesses who signed the certificates, 
men of probity and honour, and who have made these 
subtle maladies of the mind the* special study of their 
whole life. 1 shall also call the family doctor, who 
has known the plaintiff and his ailments, bodily and 
mental, for many years,' and communicated bis suspi¬ 
cions id one of the first* psychological physicians'of the 
age, declining, with a mndesty which we, who know 
less of insanity than he 4^es,< would do well to imitate 
-T 7 declining, I say, to pronounce a positive opinion 
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unfavourable to tbe plaintiff, till he ihould have com-; 
pared notes with this learned man, *and profited bis 
vast experience.” 

In this strain he continued for a good hqur, until 
the defendant's case seemed to be a thing of granite. 
His oration,ended, he called a stj’ing of witnesses: 
every one of whogi bore the learned gounsel dut by 
Ills evidence in chief. 

But here came the grand distinction between the 
defendant's case and the plaintiff's. Cross-examination 
had hardly shaken the plaintiff's witnesses: it literally 
dissolved the defendant's. Osmond was called, and 
proved Alfred’s headaches and pallor, and his own 
suspicions. !but then Colt forced him to admit that 
many young people had headaches without going mad, 
and were pale when thwarted in love, wi^out going 
mad: and that as to the 14,000/. and the phantom, he 
I new nothing; but had taken all that for granted on 
Mr. Eichard Hardie’s word. 

Dr. Wycherley deposed to Alfred’s being insane 
and abnormally irritable, and under a pecuniary ^Illusion, 
as stated in his certificate: and to ^is own vast ex¬ 
perience. But the fire of cross-examination melted all 
his polysyllables into guess work an% hearsay. It 
ipelted out of him that he, a stranger, had intruded 
on the young man’s puvacy, and had burst into a most 
delicate topic, his disagreement with his father, and so 
had himself created the very irritation he had set 
dowj;i to*madness. He also hafi to admit that he knew 
nothing aHbout the 14,000/. or«the phantom, but had 
taken for granted the young man’s own father, who 
consulted him,^ was not felling him a deliberate and 
wicked falsehpod. * • 

Hard Cash* Hf, ' 18 
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* Colt. — In ah^rt, sir, you were retained to make 
tlie man out insane, jusj; as my learned Mend theire is 
retained. ' ^ 

Wycberley. —^ I tliink, sir, it would not be con¬ 
sistent with tie d%nity of my^-profession to notice that 
comparison. « 

Colt. — t leave defendant’s counsel to thank you 
for that. Come never mind dignity; let us have a little 
truth Is it consistent with your dignity to tell us 
whether the keepers of private asylums pay you a Com¬ 
mission f^r all the patients you consign to durance vile 
by your certificates? 

Dr. Wycherley fenced with this question, but the 
remorseless Colt only kept him longer under torture, 
and dragged out of him that he received fifteen ^er 
cent, from the asylum keepers for every •-patient he 
wrote insane; and that he had an income of eight 
hundred pounds a year from that source alone. This, 
of course, was the very thing to prejudice a jury 
against defence: and Colt’s art was to keep to their 
level, w 

Speers, crossoexamitied, failed to conceal that he 
was a mere tool of Wycherley’s, and had sugned in 
manifest collusiop, adhering to the letter of the statute, 
but violating its spirit: for certainly, the Act nev^i* 
intended by separate examination,” that two doctors 
should come into the passage, and walk into the room 
alternately, then reunite, and do the signing as agreed 
before they ever saw the patient As to the illusion 
about Vhe fourteen tlmusand pounds, Spears'owned 
that the plaintiff bad not uttered a word about the 
subject, but had pereii^ptovily declined it He had 
tp confess, too, that he had taken granted Dr. 
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Wycherley was correctly informed* about the Said 
illusion. ^ • 

“In sliort,” said the judge, interposing, “Dr. 
Wycherley took the very thing for granted* which it 
was his duty to ascertain: and you, sir, not to be 
behind Dr Wycherley, took the thing for granted at 
second hand.” And when Speers had kft the box, he 
said to Serjeant Saunders, “If this cose is to bo de¬ 
fended seriously, you had better call Mr. Bichard I{ardio 
without further delay.” 

“It is my wish, my hid; but I am sorry to say be 
is in the country very ill; and I have no hope of seeing 
him here be4)re to-morrow.” 

“Oh, well; so that you do call him I shall not 
lay hearsay before the jury: hearsay gathered from 
Mr. Bichat Hardie — whom you will call in person 
if the repoits he has circulated have any basis what¬ 
ever in truth.” 

Mr. Saunders said coolly, “Mi*. Bichard Ilardie is 
not the defendant,” and flowed on; nor would any but 
a lawyer have suspected what a terrible stab tke judge 
had given lym so quietly. * 

The surgeon of Silverton House w|is then sworn, 
and produced the case book; and ther(| stood the entries 
’’fhich had been so fatal to Alfred with the visiting 
justices. Suicide, hothicide, self-starvation. But the 
plainti|F got to ♦Mr. Colt with a piece of paper, on 
which he had written his view of all this, and cross- 
examination dissolved the suicide and homicide into a 
spirited afterapt to escape and’resist a false imprison¬ 
ment. As for the self-starvation, Colt elicited that 
Alfred had eaten at sixoo^clpok though not at two. 
“And pray, sk,” said he, contemptuously, to the wk- 

lb* 
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uesH^ ‘^do you nervqx stir out of a madhouse? Do you 
imagine that gentlemen^ in their senses dine at two 
o’clock in the nineteenth 'century?” 

“No.' I don’t‘say that.” 

“What do joTxsB.jy then? Is forcible imprisonment 
of a bridegroom in a madhouse the thing to give a 
gentleman a faHitious appetite at youv barbarous dinner- 
"hour?” 

lu a word, Colt was rough with this witness, and 
nearly smashed him. Saunders fought gallantly on, 
and put in Lawyer Crawford with his draft of the in¬ 
sane deed, as he called it, by which the erotic mono¬ 
maniac Alfred divested himself of all money in 
favour of the Dodds. There was no dissolving this 
deed away, and Crawford swore he had entreated the 
plaintiff not to insist on his drawing so unheard-of a 
document; but opposition or question seemed to irritate 
his client, so that he had complied, and the deed was 
to have been signed on the wedding-day. 

All the lawyers present thought this looked really 
mad. Fancy a man signing away his property to his 
wife’s relatives! !^ The court, which had already sat 
long beyond ^he usual time, broke up, leaving the 
defendant with this advantage. Alfred Hardie and his 
friends made a little knot in the hall outside, au^ 
talked excitedly over the incidtots of the trial. Mr. 
Compton introduced Fullalove and Vespasian. They 
all shook hands with them, and thanked them warmly 
for the timely and most unexpected aid. But G>reen 
4hid a ihyrmidon broke *in upon their conversation. “1 
am down on Mr. Barkington, alias Noah Skinner. It 
isn’t very far from here, .if you will follow me.” Green 
as oEcited as a foxhound when Pug has begun to 
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trail his brush: the more so that another client of^hisr 
wanted Noah Skinner; and the detective was doing 
a double stroke of business. * He led the way; it was 
dry, and they all went in pairs afte^; him intcf the back 
slums of Westminster; and a pretty part that is. 

Now as they went along Alfred hung behind with 
Julia, and asked her what on earth she meant by 
swearing that it was all over between her and him.- 
“Why your last letter was full of love, dearest;•what 
could you be thinking of to say that?” 

She shook her head sadly, and revealed to him 
with many prayers for forgiveness that she had been 
playing a part of late: that she had concealed her 
father’s death from him, and the fatal barrier inter¬ 
posed. “hwas afraid you would be disheartened, and 
lose your first-class and perhaps your trial. But you 
are safe now, dear Alfred; I am sure the judge sees 
through them; for I have studied him for you. I know 
his face by heart, and all his looks and what they 
mean. My Alfred will ■ be cleared of this, wicked 
slander, and happy with some one —j Ah!” 

“Yes, I mean to be happy with spme one,” said 
Alfred. “/ am not one of your selj-sacrificing fools. 
You shall not sacrifice me to your mother’s injustice 
nor to the caprices of*fate. We love one another; but 
you would immolate me for the pleasure of immolating 
yoursAf. Don’t provoke me, or I’ll carry you off by 
forc». I swear it, by Him who made us both.” 

“Dearest, how wildly you talk.” She hung her 
head, and had a guilty thrill. She could not help 
thinking that Eccentric little measure would relieve her 
of the sin of disobedience. * • 
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After uttering this dodgkty resolution he was quite 
silent, and they went sadly side by side; so dear, so 
near, yet always some infernal thing or other coining 
between them. They reached a passage in' a miserable 
street. At the mouth stood two ofGfeen^s men, planted 
there to follow Skinner should he go out: but they 
reported all quiet. “Bring the old gentleman up,” 
said Green. “I appointed him six o'clock, and it's on 
the stroke.” lie then descended the passage, and 
striking a light led the way up a high stair. Skinner 
lived on the fifth story Green tapped at his door. 
“Mr. Barkington.” 

No reply. 

“Mr. Barkington, IVe brought you som^’money.” 

No reply. 

“Perhaps he is not at home,” said Mr. Compton. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I sent a sharp boy up, and he 
picked the paper out of the keyhole and saw him sit¬ 
ting reading.” 

He then applied his own eye to the keyhole. “I 
see something black,” said he, “I think he suspects.” 

While he hesitated, they became conscious of a 
pungent vapour stealing tlirough the now open key 
hole. ^ ♦ 

“Hallo!” said Green, “What is tlife?” 

Fullalove observed coolly that Mr. Skinner's lungs 
must be peculiarly made if he could breathe' in *that 
atmosphere. “If you '^ant to see him alive, let me 
open the door ” 

“There’0 sometliing amiss here,” said Green, gravely. 

At that Fullalove whipped out a tool no bigger 
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th»n a nutcracker, forced the edge hi, and sent 'the* 
door flying open. The rooni or den was full of an 
acrid vapour, and close to ilhem sat he they sought 
motionless. 

**Keep the lady hack,*’ cried Green, and threw the 
vivid light hf his bull’s-eye on a strange, 'grotesque, 
and ghastly scene. * The floor was covelfed with bright 
sovereigns that glittered in the lamp-light. On the. 
table was an open book, and a candle quite burnt down; 
the grease had run into a circle. 

And, as was that grease to the expired light, so 
was the thing that sat there in human form to the 
Noah Skinner they liad come to seek. Dead this many 
a ^ay of charcoal fumes, but preserved from decom¬ 
position by those very fumes, sat Noah Skinner, dried 
into bones *and leather, waiting for them with his own 
Hard Cash, and with theirs 5 for, creeping awestruck 
round that mumipifled figure seated dead on his pool 
of sovereigns, they soon noticed in his left hand a 
paper; it was discoloured by the vapour, and part hid 
by the dead thumb; but thus much shone o!it clear 
and amazing, that it was a bankerV receipt to David 
Dodd, Dsq., for 14,010/., drawn at Bi.rkington, and 
signed for Richard Hardie by Noah* Skinner. Julia 
Ifad drawn back, and was hiding her face; but soon 
curiosity struggled with awe in the others; they peeped 
at th^ Receipt;* they touched the weird figure. Its 
yellow skin sounded like a driyn, and its joints creaked 
like^j>appot’s. At last Compton suggested that Rd- 
ward Dodd ought to secure ih&t valuable document 
“No no,” said Edward: “it is too like robbing the 
dead” • • . 

“Then I will,” sai4 Compton. 
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But he found 'the dead thumb and finger would 
not fart with the receipt*, then, as a trifle turns the 
scale, he hesitated in turn: and all but* Julia stood 
motionless round ^he body thq^t held the Receipt, the 
soul of the lost Cash, and still, as in life, seemed loth 
to part with it. 

Then Fulfhlove came beside the arm-chair, and 
said, “I’m a man from foreign parts; I have no in¬ 
terest here but justice: and justice I’ll dew.” He took 
the dead arm, and the joint creaked: he applied the 
same lever to the bone and parchment hand he had to 
the door: it creaked too, but more faintly, and opened 
and let out this. 


A stately foot came up the stair, but no one heard 
it All were absorbed in the strange weird sight, and 
this great stroke of fate; or of Providence. 

“This is yours, I reckon,” said Fullalovo, and 
handed the receipt to Edouard. “No, no!” said Comp¬ 
ton. “Bee: I’ve just found a will, bequeathing all he 
he has in the wofld, with his blessing, to Mi.^s Julia 
Dodd. These GOvereigns are yours, then. But above 
all, the paper: c*8 your legal adviser, I insist on your 
taking it immediately. Possession is nine pointl. 
However, it is actually yours, in virtue of this be¬ 
quest.” 

A solemn passionless voice seemed to fall on them 
from the clouds, • * 

“No; It IS Mine.” 

My story must now ^retflm on board the Vulture. 
Just before uoou the boll the half hours *are strdek on 
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was tolled to collect the ship’s coitfpany; and soon thfe 
gangways and booms were ^crowded, and ev€n the 
yards were manned with sailors, c^^llected t6 see their 
shipmate committed to ,the deep ^ ^Text came the lieu¬ 
tenants and midshipmen and stood reverently on the 
deck: the Ibody was brought and placed on a grating. 
Then all heads being uncovered bclovf and aloft, the 
chaplain read tlie solemn service of the dead. 

Many tears were shed by the rough sailoiK, the 
more so that to most of them, though not to the offi¬ 
cers, it was now known that poor Billy had not always 
been before the mast, but had seen better days, and 
commanded*-vessels, and saved lives; and now he had 
lost his own. 

The service is the same as ashore, with this ex- 
ception: that the words “We commit his body to the 
ground, ashes, to ashes, dust to dust, &c.,” are altered 
at sea, thus: “We commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into con’uption, looking for the resurrection of 
the body, when the sea shall give up her dead, and • 
the life of the world to come.” At those ^ords the 
body is allowed to glide off the gating into tlie sea. 
The chaplain's solemn voice drew aear those very 
words, and the tears of pity fell faster; and Georgia 
White, an affectionate boy, sobbed violently, and 
shivered beforehand at the sullen plunge that he knew 
would soon come, and then ho should see no more poor 
Bilhr who had given bis life ifor his. 

this moment the captain came flying ,on deck, 
and jumping on to a gun, cried sharply, “Avast! Haul 
that body aboard.” 

The Tdice of cbmnmnd cut across the solemn 
words and mnes in the most startling way. The 
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chaplain closed hid book with a look of amazement and 
indignation; the sailors s aredt and for the drst time 
did not obey an order. To be sure it was one they 
had never heard before. Then the captain got angry, 
and repeated his cominaud louder; and the body was 
almost jerked in board. 

Carry him' to my cabin; and uncover his face.” 

By this time nothing could surprise Jackey Tar. 
Four bailors executed the order promptly. 

“Bosen, pipe to duty.” 

While the men were dispersing to their several 
stations. Captain Bazalgette apologised to the chaplain, 
and explained to him and to the officers. But I give 
his explanation in my own words. Finding the ship 
quiet, the purser went to the captain down below, and 
asked him coolly what entry he should make in the 
ship’s books about this William Thompson, who was 
no more William Thompson than he was. “What do 
you mean?” said the captain. Then the purser told 
him that Thompson’s messmates, in preparing him last 
night for interment, had found a little bag round his 
neckr and inside it a medal of the Humane Society, 
and a slip of pa;>cr written on in a lady’s hand; then 
they had sent for him; and he had seen at once that 
this was a mysterious case: this lady spoke of 1dm as 
h^i^usband, and skipper of a merchant vessel. 

“What is that?” roared the captain, who hitherto 
had listened with scarce half an ear. 

^Skipper of a merchant vessel, sir, as sure aS yon 
command her Majesty’s frigate Vulture; and then we 
found his shirt marked with the samb ^ the 
lady’s.” 

.“Whai was the lady’s name?” 
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“Lucy Dodd; and David Dodd U on the shirt^* * 

“Why didn*t you tell mg this Ijefore?” pried the 
captain. • • 

“Didn’t know it till last night,”J 

“Why it is twelve o^clock. They are burying him. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Lucy would flever forgive me,’’ ci4ed the captain. 
And to the purser’s utter amazement he clapped on, 
his cocked hat, and flew out of the cabin on the grrand 
I have described. 

He now descended to the cabin and looked: a 
glance was enough: there lay the kindly face that had 
been his friend man and boy. 

He hid liis own with his hands, and moaned. He 
cursed his own blindness and stupidity in not recog¬ 
nising thdt face among a thousand. In this he was 
unjust to himself. David had never looked fuume/f till 
now. 

He sent for the surgeon, and told him the whole 
sad story: and asked him what could be done. His 
poor cousin Lucy had more than once expr^sgd her 
horror of irvterment at sea. “It is vftry hot,” said he; 
“but surely you must know some way^of keeping him 
till we land in New Zealand: curse*these flies; how 
they bite I” 

The surgeon’s eySs sparkled; he happened to be 
an enthusiast ih the art of embalming. “Keep him 
to New Zealand?” said hq, contemptuously, “I’ll 
emlml^*^im so that he shall go to, England , looking 
josir as he does now — by-lhe-by, I never saw a 
drowned mgJi fcgep his coloifir so well before — ay, 
and two years laftev that, if you don’t mind 

the * * 
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“The expense! u I don’t care if it cost me a year’s 
pay. «I jthink of nothing but repairing my blunder as 
far as I cun.” ” 

The surgeon was delighted. Standing over his 
subject, who lay on the captain’s table, he told that 
officer, how he should proceed. “I h4ve all the 
syritigeB,” he imid; “a capital collection. I shall in¬ 
ject the veins with care and patience; then 1 shall 
remows the brain and the viscera, and provided I’m 
not stinted in arsenic and spices —” 

“I give you carte blanche on the purser: make 
your preparations, and send for him. Don’t tell me 
how you do it; but do it. I must write r.nd tell poor 
Lncy I have got him, and am bringing him home ,to 
her — dead.” 

The surgeon was gone about a quarter oi an hour; 
he then returned with two men to remove the body, 
and found the captain still writing his letter, very 
sorrowful: bnt now and then slapping his face or leg 
. with a hearty curse as the flies stung him 

The ‘surgeon beckoned the men in softly, and pointed 
to the body, for them to carry it out. 

Now, as hci pointed, his eye, following his finger, 
fell on something that struck that experienced eye as 
incredible: he uttered an exclamation of astonishmeni 
80 ]^d that the cAptain looked up directly from his 
lettii] and saw him standing with hiS finger pointing 
at the corpse, and his. eyes staring astonishment. 
“What now?” said the captain, and rose ^frqut' his 
seat. ** 

“Look! look! look!” 

. 4 ^The captain came and boked 
at all. 
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**The fly; the fly!” cried the 6^Jlrgeon. * 

I see one of them^has been biting hiip; for 
there's a little blood trickling. Poor fellow.'. 

dead man can't bleed from* the small yeins in 
his skin," said the mait of art. ^‘He is alive, captain, 
he is alivoK, as sure as we stand here, and God's 
above. That little insect was wiser 4han us; he is 
alive.” 

“Jackson, don't trifle with me, or I’ll hang you at 
the yard-arm. God bless you, Jackson. Is it really 
possible? Kun some of you, get a mirror; I have 
heard that is a test.” 

“Mirror be hanged. Doctor Fly knows his busi¬ 
ness.” 

All was now flutter and bustle; and various at¬ 
tempts were made to resuscitate David, but all in vain. 
At last the surgeon had an idea. “This man was 
never drowned at all,” said he; “I am sure of it This 
is catalepsy. He may lie this way for a week. But 
dead he is not. I’ll try the douche.” David was then 
by his orders stripped and carried to a place where 
they could turn a watercock on him from a height: 
and the surgeon had soon the happiness of pointing out 
to the captain a slight blush on Dav^dTs skin in parts, 
caused by the falling waiter. All doubts ceased with 
this: the only fear wus lest they should shake out the 
frembling life by rough usage. They laid him on his 
stomach, and with a bellows and pipe so acted on the 
lungs, «that at last a genuine sigh issued from the 
patieift’s ^breast. Then they put him in a wdrm bed, 
and applied stimulants; and by slow degrees the eye¬ 
lids began wink, the eyps to look more mellow, 
the resph^tien to strengthen, the heart to beat; 
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^ience, uo^W,” 8aid;the surgeon, patience, and lots of 
air*” 

_ t I 

Patiepce was rewarded. Just four hours after the 
first treatment, a voice, faint but calm and genial, 
issued from the bed *on their astonished ears, *‘Good 
morning to you alL'^ ^ 

Thiey kepta^ery quiet. In about-five minutes more 
the voice broke out again, calm and sonorous. 

rs MT MONEY? MY FOURTEEN THOUSAND 

POUNDS.” 

These words sot them all looking at one another; 
and very much puzzled the surgeon: thpy were de 
livered with such sobriety and conviction. “Captain,” 
he whispered, “ask him if he knows you?” 

“David,” said the captain, kindly, “do'you know 
me?” 

’ David looked at him earnestly, and his old kindly 
smile broke out, “Know ye, yo dog,” said he, “why 
you are my cousin Regin^d. And how came you 
into this^ tjbundering Bank? I hope you have got no 
money here. Ware land sharks!” 

“We are npt in a Bank, David; we are on board 
my ship.” 

*^The deuce we are. But whore’s my money?” 

“Oh, we’ll talk about that b;^-and-by.” 

The surgeon stepped forward and said soothingly 
“You have been very ill, sir. You have had a fit.” 

believe you are right,” said David, thought- 

fhHy. 

“Will you allow me to examhio your eye?” 

“jOertainly, doctor.” , v • 

‘^$he surgeon examined Dnvid^s eye udlli Jbia thumb 
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and finger; and then looked int^ it to sde hoV the 
pupil dilated and contracted.^ , 

He rubbed bis bands aft#r this examination; “More 
good news, captain!” then lowering his voice, “ Youf 
fnend w as sane as I • * 

The .surgeon was right. A shock had brought 
back the reason a shock had taken aeray. But how 
or why I know no more than the child unborn. The 
surgeon wrote a learned paper, and explained the 
whole most ingeniously. I don’t believe one word of 
his explanation, and can’t better it; so confine inyself 
to the phenomena. Being now sane, the boundary 
wall of his piemory was shifted. He remembered his 
whole life up to his demanding his cash back of 
Kichard Hardie; and there his re awakened mind 
stopped dead short. Being asked if he knew William 
Thompson, ho said, “Yes, perfectly. The man was a 
foretopman on board the Agra, and rather a smart 
hand. The ship being aground, he drifted out to sea 
on a piano: but we cut the hawser and he got safe 
ashore.” His recovered reason rejected with contempt 
as an idle dream all that had happened while that 
reason was in defect. The last phenomena 1 hitve to 
record were bodily; one was noted^by Mr. 

White in these terms. “Billy’s eyes used lo 
a seal’s: but, now b? is a great gentleman, they are 
like yours and •mine.” The other was more sin^ar: 
with Bis recovered reason came his first grey hair, and 
in one fi)rtnight it was all asVhite ^ snow. 

H8 i^emained a fortnight on board the Vulture, 
beloved by high and low. He walked the quarter* 
deck in the dress of a priva<;je gentleman, but looking 
like an' a^faiiraL The sailort touched theb hats j^o 


Georde 
be like 
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with KL strange mixture of veneration and jocose¬ 
ness. They called him among themselves Commodore 
Billy. He was supplied Vith funds by Keginald, and 
put on board a merchant ship bound for England. 
He landed, and vien^. straight^to Barkington. There 
he heard his family were in London. Hoj came back 
to London, ai^ sought them*, a f'riend told him of 
Green', he went to him, and of course Green saw 
directly who he was. But able men don't cut business 
short; he gravely accepted David's commission to find 
him Mrs. Dodd. Finding him so confident David 
asked him if he thought he could find Hichard Hardie, 
or his clerk, Noah Skinner; both of whom had levanted 
from Barkington. Green, who was on a hot scent 
as to Skinner, demurely accepted both commissions; 
and appointed David to meet him at a certain place 
at six. 

He came; he found Green's man, who took him 
np-stairs, and there was that excited group deter- 
mining the ownership of the receipt. 

Now to David that receipt was a thing of yester¬ 
day. *^It is min^," said he. They all turned to look 
at this man, with sober passionless voice, and hair of 
snow. A keen cry from Julia’s heart made every 
heart there quiver, and in a moment she was clinging 
and sobbing on hey father’s neck. Edward could only 
get his hand and press and kiss it Instinct told 
them Heaven had given them their father back, mind 
and all. ' , ^ 

Ere the joy and the emotion had calmed them¬ 
selves, Alfired Hardie stepped out and ran like a deer 
to Pembroke Stx'eet. ^ 

^ Those who were so strangely reunited could not 
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part for a long time, even to go ^own thelstairs >)ne. 
by one. ^ . 

David was the first to recover his composure: in¬ 
deed, groat tranquillity of spirit had ever since his 
cure been a remarkable characteriltic of this man’s 
nature. JUa passing mania seemed to have burnt out 
all his impetuosity^ leaving him singulaily sober,' calm, 
and self-governed. 

Mr. Compton took the money and the will, and' 
promised the executrix Skinner shtuld be decently in* 
terred and all bis debts paid out of the estate. He 
would look in at 66 by-and-by 

And now a happy party wended their way towards 
Pembroke Stroet. 

* But Alfred was beforehand with them; he went 
boldly upvthe stairs, and actually surprised Mrs. Dodd 
and Sampson together. 

At sight of him she rose, made him a low curtsey, 
and beat a retreat. He whipped to the door, and set 
his back against it. “No,” said he, saucily. 

She drew back astonished, and the colour mounted 
in her pale face. “What, sir, wouid you detain me 
by force?” * ^ 

“And no mistake,” said the audacious boy. “How 
else can I detain you? when you hate me so?” She 
began to peep into his sparkling eyes to see the reason 
of this strange aouduct. 

' “C’way from the door ye vagabin,” said Sampson. 

*No, no ray friend,” saM Sirs. Dodd, trembling, 
and sfHl |)eering into his sparkling eyes. “Mr. Alfred 
Hardie is a gentleman at alb events: be would not 
take this liberty with mq, unless he had some excuse 
for it.” . ’ ... 

Hard Cash, III, 19 
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' “You^are woni^rfully shrewd, mamma,’* said Alfiied, 
admiring’ly. “The excii^e is, I don’t hate you as you 
hate me*,* and I am very ^appy.” 

“Why do you*'call me mamma to-day? Oh doctor, 
he calls me mamma’* ‘ 

“Th’ audacious vagabin.” * 

“No, no,»I cannot think he would call me that 
unless he had some good news for us both?” 

“,What good news can he have, except that his 
trile is goin well, and you don’t care for that.” 

“Oh, how can you say so? I care for all that 
concerns him: he would not come here to insult my 
misery with his happiness. He is noble, hp is generous, 
with all his faults. How dare you call me mamma, 
sir! Call it me again, my dear child: because then 
I shall know you are come to save my 4ieart from 
breaking.” And with this, the truth must be told, 
the stately Mrs. Dodd did fawn upon Allred with palms 
outstretched and piteous eyes, and certain cajoling arts 
of her sex. 

“Gire me a kiss then, mamma,” said the impudent 
boy, “and I loilMoW you a little bit of good news.” 

She paid tl^m required tribute with servile humility 
and readiness. ^ 

“Well then,” said Alfred, and was just going to 
tell her all, but caught sight of Sampson making the 
most expressive pantomime to him ♦ to be cautious. 
“Well,” said he, “I have seen a sailor.” 

“Ah!” 

“And ho is sure Mt. Dodd is alive.” 

Mrs. Dodd lifted IfCr hands to Heaven but could 
not speak. “In fact,” {taid«Alfred, hesitating (for he 
ifas a wretched hand at a fib), “he saw him not a 
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fortnight ago, on board ship. I|a1^ that k not*al]^ 
marnma^ t)ie sailor says he has his reason.” ^ , 

Mrs. Dodd sank on her 4:0668, and said^no word 
to man, hut many to the Giver of all good. When 
she arose she said to ififred, “Brin|!^ this sailor to me. 
I must speak with him directly.” 

Alfred coloured. “I don’t know wliere to find him 
just now.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Dodd, quietly: and this 
excited her suspicion; and from that moment the cun¬ 
ning creature lay in wait for Master Alfred. She plied 
him with questions, and he got more and more puzzled 
how to sustain his story. At last, by way of bursting 
out of his own net, he said, “But I am sorry to say 
his hair has turned white. But peihaps you won’t 
mind that*” 

“And he hadn’t a grey hair.” 

“It is not'grey, like the doctor’s; it is white as the 
driven snow.” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed; then suddenly turning on Alfred, 
asked him, “Did the sailor tell you that?” > 

Ilo hesitated a moment and was dlost. 

“You fiave seen him,” sho screamed; “he is in 
London: he is in the house. I feel liiim near me:” 
and she went into something very like hysterics, Al¬ 
fred was alarmed, and whispered the truth. The doctor 
sent him off to^meet them, and recommended caution; 
her nerves were in such a state a violent shock, even 
of happiness, might kill her. ' 

Tilus'warned, Julia came mto the room alone, and 
while Dr. Sampson was inculcating self-restraint for 
her own sake, she listened with a superior smile, and 
took quite a, different line. “Mamma,” said^she, *‘Jie 

19 * 
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is in the j^wn: hnt^I dare not bring him here till you 
are C 9 mj^oscd; hie reason is restored; but his nerves 
are not so strong as th^’^ wore; now, if you agitate 
yourself you will agitate him, and will do him a serious 
mischief.’^ ‘ r 

This crafty speech produced an incrediVleo effect on 
Mrs. Dodd. It tcalmed her directly; or rather her great 
love gave her strength to be calm. *‘I will not be 
such ff, wretch,'’ she said, “See: 1 am composed, quite 
composed. Bring me my darling, and you shall see 
how good I will be: there now, Julia, see how calm 
1 am, quite calm. What, have I borne so much misery, 
with Heaven’s help, and do you think I ^cannot bear 
this great happiness, for my dear darling’s sake?” 

On this they proposed she should retire to her 
room, and they would go for David. *' 

“Think over the meeting, dear, dearimamma,” said 
Julia, “and then you will behave well for his sake, 
who was lost to us and is found.” 

Husband and wife met alone in Mrs. Dodd’s room. 
No eye, even of the children, ventured to witness a 
scene so strange, sacred. We may try and imagine 
.that meeting; 'but few of us can conceive it by the 
light of our nari\jw experience. Yet one or two there 
may be; the world is so wide, and the adventures and 
emotions of our race so many. 

One by one all were had up to that sacred room 
to talk to the happy pair. They found David seated 
calmly at his wbe’s fe^i, her soft hand laid«3n his 
white hair, lest he shoi^ld leave her again; and they 
told him aU the sorrow behind them; and he, genial 
and kindly as ever, told‘ them all the happiness before 
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them. He spoke like the mastex* of the Qouse, the* 
father of the family, the friepd of them all. ' * 

But with all his goodness he 'v^s sternly resolved 
to have his 14,000^. opt of Eicbard Ilardie. He had 
an interview with Mr. Compton tliat very night, and 
the lawyer wrote a letter to Mr. Hardio, saying nothing 
about the death of Skinner, but notifying that his client, 
Captain Dodd, had recovered from Noah Skinner the 
receipt No. 17 for 14,010/. 12/?. Tk/., and he w^ in¬ 
structed to suo for it unless repaid immediately. He 
added Captain Dodd was mercifully restored, and re¬ 
membered distinctly every particular of the transaction. 

, They all thought in their innocence that Hardie 
V. Hardie was now at an end. Captain Dodd could 
prove Alfred’s soi-disant illusion to be the simple truth. 
But Compton Uet them know that this evidence had 
come too late. “Wliat, may we not get up and say 
here is papa, and it is all true?” cried Julia, in 
dignant. 

“No, Miss Dodd, certainly not, our case is*closed.” 

“But sujppose I insist on doing it?” 

“Then you will be put out of cour^ Miss Dodd.” 

“Much I care, Mr. Compton.” % 

He smiled, but convinced them. 

Well then they would all go ’as spectators, and 
pray tjiat justicd might prevail. 

They did go: and all sat together to hear a matter 
puz 2 ited ()ver, which had David come one day earlier 
he would have set at rest for ever. 

Dick Absolom was put in {q prova that Alfred had 
put two sovereigns on tl/is stumps for him to bowl if 
he couldi and after him the defendant, Mr.* Thomas 
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Hardie, ^etevolent, weak, gentleman was put 

into the box, and swore t'^e boy’s father had come to 
him with** story after story of the plaintiff’s madness, 
and the trouble it would get him luto: and so he had 
done for the best. !&is simplicity was manifest, and 
Saunders worked it ably. When Colt got Bold of him, 
and badgered iim, he showed something more than 
simplicity. He stuttered, he contradicted himself, he 
perspired, ho all but wept. 

Colt.—Are you sure you had no spite against him? 

Deft. — No. 

Colt. — You are not sur^, eh? 

This candid interpretation of his wojds knocked 
him stupid. Ho made no reply, but looked utterly 
flabbergasted. 

Colt. — Did he not provoke you? Did he not call 
you an idiot? o 

Deft. — He might. 

Colt, (satirically). — Of coarse he might. (Laughter.) 
But did he? 

Deft, (plucking up a little spirit), — No. He called 
me Soft Tommy.' » 

This revelation, and the singular appropriateness 
of the nickname, were so highly relished by an in- 
telligent audience, that it was a long time before the 
trial could go on for roars. I’he plaintiff’s ringing 
laugh was heard among tho rest. 

The cross-examination proceeded in this style till 
the defendant began to drivel at the mouth. little. 
At last, after a struggle^ he said, with a piteous whine, 
that he could not help it: he hated signing his name; 
some mischief always came df it; but this time be had 
no option. 
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“No option?” said Colt “Wliat*do you^eanf” • 
And with one or two mor^ turns of the sSlceW) out- 
came this astounding revelatiSn: • 

“Richard said if I didn’t put Taff in one, he would 
put rtte in one.” * * 

The Judge. — In one what? 

Deft (weeping* bitterly). — In one dnadhouse, my 
lord. 


In the peal that followed this announcement^ Colt 
sat down grinning. Saunders rose smiling. “I am 
much obliged to the learned counsel for making my 
case,” said he: “I need not prolong the sufferings of 
the innocenU You can go down, Mr. Ilardie.” 

^ The Judge. — Have you any defeuco to this 
action? 


“Certaflnly, my lord." 

“Do you q|l 11 Richard Hardie?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Then you had better coniine yourself to the ques¬ 
tion of damages.” 

The sturdy Saunders would not take the hint: he 
replied upo|i the whole case, and fbught hard for a 
verdict. The line he took was bold^ he described 
Richard Hardie as a man who had acquired a com¬ 
plete power over his weaker brother: and had not only 
persuaded him by stafemonts, but even compelled him 
by threats, to do what lie believed would be the sal¬ 
vation of his nephew. “Will you imitate the learned 
counseri pruelty? Will you strike a,child?” In short, 
he miSte a powerful appeal td their pity, while pre¬ 
tending to address their judgitftnts. , 

Then Colt* rose like •a tower, and assuming the 
verdict as certain, asked the jury for heavy damages. 
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He couWdted powerfully the defeudanfe paltry claim 
to pity ,;\rith the anguish the plaintiff had undergone. 
He drew the wedding phrty, the insult to the bride, 
tlie despair of the kidnapped bridegroom; he lashed 
the whole gang of conspirators concerned in the crime, 
regretted that they could only make one' o^ all these 
villains smart but hinted that Eichard and Thomas 
Hardie were in one boat, and that heavy damages in¬ 
flicted on Thomas would find the darker culprit out. 
He rapped out Mr. Cowper’s lines on liberty, and they 
were new to the jury, though probably not to you: he 
warned them that all our liberties depended on t}ienK 
*‘In vain,” said he, “have we beheaded, one tyrant, 
and banished another, to secure those liberties, if men 
are to be allowed to send away their own flesh and 
blood into the worst of all prisons for lile and not 
smart for it, in those lamentably few ^oses in which 
the law finds them out and lays hold of them.” But 
it would task my abilities to the utmost, and occupy 
more time than is left me to do anything like justice 
to the fiuent fiery eloquence of Colt, Q.C., when he 
got a great chan<^ like this. Tonat, fulgi^^at, et rapi- 
dis eloquentije^,fluc+ibus cuucta proruit et proturbat. 
Bursts of applaqse, that neither crier nor judge could 
suppress, bore witness to tbe deep indignation Biitons 
feel when their ha^'d-earned libex^ies are tampered with 
by power or fraud, in defiance of law, and, when he 
sat do^n, the jury were ready to fly out at him with 
6000/. in hand. ^ * 

Then rose the passihniess voice of “justice ^accord¬ 
ing to law.” I vfish I c6nld give the very words. The 
following is the effect as /^understood* it. Lawyers, 
forgive deficiencies I 
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**This is an important, but not a diftcult casei 

Tho plaintiff sues the doff^dant under law of 
England for falsely imprisdhing him in a madhouse. 
The imprisonment is admitted, and the sufferings of 
the plaintiff not disputed. The ^estion is, whether he 
was insane^at the time of the act? Now, I must tell 
you, that in a cstse of this kind, it lies upon the de¬ 
fendant to prove the plaintiffs insanity, rather than on • 
the plaintiff to prove his own sanity Has tlie de^ndant 
overcome this difficulty? We have had from him heai’- 
say and conjectures of respectable persons, but very 
little evidence. Illusion is the best proof of insanity: 
and a serious endeavour was certainly made to fasten 
ap illusion on tlie plaintiff about a sum of 14,000/. 
But the proof was very weak, and went partly on an 
assumpticih that all error is hallucination: this is illusory, 
and would, acted on, act one half the kingdom im¬ 
prisoning the other half; and after all, tliey did not 
demonstrate that the plaintiff was m error. They ad¬ 
vanced no undeniable proof that Mr. Richard Hardie^ 
has not embezzled this 14,000/. I don’t si^ it was 
proved on^ the other hand that he ^id embezzle tliat 
sum. Richard Hardie suing Alfred ^^dio for libel 
on this evidence might possibly obtain a verdict: for 
then the burden of proof would lie on Alfred Hardie: ^ 
but' here it lies on those who say«ho is insane. The 
fact appears to^ be that the plaintiff imbibed a reason¬ 
able suspicion of his own father’s integrity; it was a 
suspicidi} founded on evidence, imperfect, indeed, but 
of a %und character as far siS it went. There was a 
lletter from Captain Dodd tif his family, announcing 
his return wish 14,000/.•upoji him, and, while as yet 
unaware of this letter, the plaintiff hoard David D^dd 
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accuse Rivard Hardk of possessing improperly 14,000/,, 
tbe idsntjical sum. At lefist, he swears to this,^and os 
Richard Rardie was not dklled to contradict himV you 
are at liberty to suppose that Richard Hardie could not 
contradict him on oath. Here, ‘then, true or false, was 
a rational suspicion; and every man has A rCglit to a 
rational suspicion of his neighbour, ^nd even to utter 
it within due limits: and, if he ovei*step those, the 
party slandered has his legal remedy; and, if he omits 
hia legal remedy, and makes an attempt of doubtful 
legality not to confute but to stifle the voice of reason¬ 
able suspicion, shrewd men will suspect all the more. 
But then comes a distinct and respectable kind of 
evidence for the defendant; he urges that the plaintiff 
was going to sign away his property to his wife’s re¬ 
lations. Now, this was proved, and a draft of the deed 
put in aud sworn to. This taken singly Jias a very ex¬ 
traordinary look: still, you must consider the plaintiff’s 
reasonable suspicion that money belonging to the Dodds 
had passed irregularly to the Hardies, and then the 
wonder ki much diminished. Young and noble minds 
have in every a>g& done these generous, s^f-denying, 
and delicate acl^j. The older we get, the less likely 
we are to be incarcerated for a crime of this character; 
but we arc not to imprison youth and chivalry because 
we have outgrown ►them. To g& from particulars to 
generals, the defendant, on whom the«proof lies, has 
advanced hearsay aud conjecture, and not put their 
originators into the box. *And the plaintiff, ^il whom 
the proof does not lie, has advanced an overpowering 
amount of evidence thar he was saite at the time ‘Of 
1^ lumbareeration: this was proved to \lemonstrati6n 
b^^iends) strangers, and by himself.” Hefo the judge 
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the testimony of several of che 
nesses. , 

“As to the parties thenftelves, it is cu.?ious how 
'^'they impersonated, so to speak, their respective lines 
of argument. The representative ttf evidence and sound 
reasoning*, though accused of insanity, was clear, pre¬ 
cise, frank, rational, and dignified in witness-box. 
The party, who relied on hearsay and conjecture, was 
as feeble as they are, he was almost imbecile, you 
observed, and, looking at both parties, it seems 
monstrous that the plaintiff should he the one confined 
as a lunatic, and the defendant allowed to run wild 
and lock up^his intellectual superiors. If he moans to 
lopk them all up, who is safe? (Laughter) The only 
serious question, 1 apprehend, is on what basis the 
damages 5ught to bo assessed The plaintiff’s counsel 
has made a pqweiful appeal to your passions, and calls 
for vengeance Now 1 must tell you you have no right 
to make yourselves ministers of vengeance, nor even to 
punish the defendant in a suit of the kind; still less 
ought you to strike the defendant harder than you 
otherwise yould — in the vague hf>po of hitting in¬ 
directly the true mover of the defendajit and the other 
puppets. Ijet mo solemnly warn yoy against that un¬ 
fortunate suggestion of the learned counsel’s. If the 
plaintiff wants vengfance, the criminal law offers it 
After benefiting by your verdict, he can still indict the 
guilty party or parties. Meanwhile he comes here^ not 
for venj;pance, but for compensation^ and restoration to 
that ^ciety which he is evdry way fitted to adorn, 
More than this — and all ouT sympathies — it is not 
for us to giver him, Bu4 theja the deVendant’s Counsel 
went too far* the other way, his client, he says, is ngxt 
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'door to dA idiot,* acid so, forsooth, his purse must be 
spared ecitirely. This ia all very well if it could be 
done without ignonng* the plaintiff, and his just claim 
to compensation. If the defepdant instead of bein^ 
weak-minded were an idiot, or a lunatic, it would pro¬ 
tect him from punishment as a felon, bd't ^ot from 
damages in a ^uit. A sane man is” not to be falsely 
imprisoned by a lunatic without full compensation 
from ^he lunatic or his estate; fortiori, he is not to 
be so imprisoned by a mere fool without just compen¬ 
sation. Supposing your verdict then to be for the 
plaintiff, I think vindictive damages would be unfair 
on this feeble defendant, who has acted re:;klessly, but 
under an error, and without malice, or bad faith. On 
the other hand, nominal or even unsubstantial damages 
would be unjust to the plaintiff; and perhaps leave in 
some minds a doubt I am sure you do not entertain, 
as to the plaintiff’s perfect sanity during the whole 
period of his life.” 

As soon as his lordship had ended, the foreman 
of the jury said their minds were quite made up long 
ago. 

Si—lence in the court. 

Wo find for the plaintiff, with damages three thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

The verdict wtfs received with some surprise by 
the judge, and all the lawyers except* Mr. Coltv and 
by the people with acclamation; in the midst of which 
Mr. Colt announced that the plaintiff had ju^t' gained 
his first class at Oxford.* “1 wish him joy,” said the 
judge. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The verdict was a thuuder-clap *to Eichard Hardie; 
he had p^roniised Thomas to bear him blameless. T'he 
Old Turks, into •which he had bougl^t at 72*, were 
down to 71, and that implied a loss of five thousand 
pounds. On the top of all this came Mr Couypton’s’ 
letter neatly copied by Colls: Eichard Hardie was 
doubly and trebly ruined. 

Then in his despair and hate he determined to 
baffle them all, ay, and sting the hearts of some of 
them once more. 

• He would give Peggy his last shilling*, write a 
lino to Alfred, another to Julia, assuring them he had 
no money, and they had killed him. And with that 
leave them bflth the solemn curse of a dying father, 
and then kill him'self. 

Not to be interrupted in his plan, he temporised 
with Mr. Compton; wrote that, if the Koceipt really 
signed by his agent, of course tliejloss must fall on 
him; it wak a large sum, but he would sell out apd 
do his best, in ten days from date.* With this he 
went and bought a pistol, and at ^several chemists* 
shops a little essentisj oil of almonds: his plan was to 
take the poison^ and if it killed without pain well and 
good;‘but if it tortured him, then he would blow his 
braiys nut at once. * 

Hc»sbon arranged his worldly afflairs, and next day 
gave Peggy his 500/., and told her she had better 
keep it for f^^r he shoi^ld be arrested. He sent ber 
on an errand^ to the other part of the town: ^hen with 
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<his‘poisoA and pistol before bim on the table, 

WFotet a/brief but emphatic curse for his son, and 
Julia; and a line to to thank her for her 

fidelity to one so much older than herself, and to 
advise her to takc'^a lobacconisrs shop with his money: 
when he had done all this, he poured out 4he fragrant 
poison and tasted it. 

Ere he could drink it, one of those quidnuncs, who 
are %lways interrupting a gentleman when he has 
important business on hand, came running in with all 
manner of small intelligence, Mr. Hardie put down 
the glass, and gave him short, sullen answers, in hopes 
he would then go away and let him proceed to busi¬ 
ness. And at last his visitor did rise and go. Mr. 
Hardie sat down with a sigh of relief to his fragrant 
beverage. 

Doesn’t the door open, and this bore poke in his 
head: *^Oh, I forgot to tell you: tjie Old Turks are 
going up to-day, like a shot.” And with this he 
slammed the door again, and was ofi‘. 

At this the cup began to tremble in the resolute 
wretch’s hand. 'I’ho Old Turks going up! He poured 
the poison bac^ into the phial, and put it and the 
pistol, and all Jhe letters, carefully into his pocket, 
and took a cab to the City. 

The report was true; there ^was an extraordinary 
movement in the Old Turks. The sultan was about 
to pay a portion of this loan, being at six per cent.; 
this had transpired, and at four o’clock the Turks jwere 
quoted at 73. Mr. Hardie returned a gainer of 5000/. 
instead of a loser. He locked up the means of death 
for the present. 

,' And now an ordinary man would have sold out, 
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and got clear of the fatal trap: tliis ms not an* 

ordinary man: he would noj sell a share \hat day« 
In the afternoon tliey rose •to 74. He came home, 
unloaded his pistol^ and made hiihself some brandy- 
and-water, and with a* grim sndle* flavoured it with 
a few drops of the poison — that was a delicious 
tumbler. The Turks went up, up, up, 4o 82. Then he 
sold out, and cleared 49,000/., and all in about ten days.. 

With this revived the habits of his youth; more 
cheating: nothing could excuse that but the dread of 
poverty. He went to his appointment with Mr. Comp¬ 
ton; asked to see the Receipt; said “Yes; that was his 
form, and Skinner’s handwriting; ho had never person¬ 
ally received one farthing of the money; Skinner had 
clearly embezzled it: but that did not matter; of 
course. Captain Dodd must not lose his money. Send 
your hill of^costs in llardie v. Hardio to wc, Mr. 
Compton,” said Jhe, “they shall not bo taxed: you 
have lost enough by me already.” 

There was an air of dignity and good faith about 
the man that imposed even on Compton. Aiid when 
Mr. Hardie drew out the notes and Aid, “I should be 
grateful if you would forgive me the interest; but for 
a great piece of good fortune on the ^Stook Exchange, 
I could never have paid the whole principal,” he said, 
warmly, • • 

“The interest should never he demanded through 
Atm.** * 

Ho Called in Colls, deli'/ered up the Receipt, and 
receive!! the 14,010/. 12s. 6^/. •from Sir. Hardie. 

0 immortal Cash! 'Sou,,like your great inventor 
have a kind*of spirit as well as a body; and on tljs, 
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•not on 7^our grosser part, depends your personal 
identity. ^ So long as tjjat survives, your body may 
be recalled to its lawfut owner from Heaven knows 
where. 

Mr. Compton rushed to Pembroke Street and put 
this hard) hard Cash in David Dodd's diands once 
more. ^ 

Love and Constancy had triumphed: and Julia and 
Alfred were to be married and go down to Albion 
Villa to prepare it for the whole party: tenants no 
more: Alfred had bought it. The Commissioners of 
Lunacy had protected his 20,(X)0^ zealoi^sly from the 
first: and his trustees had now paid the money over. 

Alfred, consulted by Mrs. Dodd, whose pet of pets 
he now was, as to the guests to be asked to the wed' 
ding breakfast, suggested ^‘Noiie but the tried friends 
of our adversity.” 

“What an excellent ideal” said Mrs. Dodd, 
naively. 

Dr. <ilampsoa being duly invited asked if he should 
bring his Emulsi^. 

This proposal puzzled all but Mrs. Dodd. She was 
found laughing heartily in a corner without any sound 
of laughter. Being detected and pointed out by Julia, 
she said, with a Iktlc crow, “He^means his wife I Yes, 
certainly, bring your Emulcent” — pretending he had 
used that more elegant word — “and then they will 
all see how well you can behave.” • r 

Accordingly he brought a lady, who was absurdly 
pretty to be the mother^ of several grown young ladies 
and gentlemen, and two shades more quiet and placid 
than Mro. Dodd. She quietly had her cliair placed by 
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Dr. Sampson’s, and, whenever he^ w;5,’ she* put 
a hand gently on his shoulder, and by s^m^ mes- 
merie oflfcct it moderated ftm as Neptung did the 
waves in the ^Encid. She was fiuch a mistress of 
this mesmeric art, thift slie carried on a pejfect con- 
versatioft with her other neighbour, yet modulated 
her lion lord with a touch of that composing hand, in 
a parenthetical manner, and while looking another 
way. ^ 

This hand, soft as down, yet to all appearance 
irresistible, suppressed the great art of healing, vital 
chronometry, the wrongs of inventors, the collusions 
of medicine^ the Mad Ox, and all but drawing-room 
topics, at the very first symptom, and c>iily just 
aflowed the doctor to ho the life and soul of the 
party. • 

Julia and Mrs. Dodd had a good cry at parting. 
Of course AlfrctJ consoled them; reminded them it 
was only for a week, and carried off liis lovely prize, 
who in the carriage soon dried her# eyes upon his 
shoulder. • 

Then she applied to her new l<Ji‘d and master for 
information. “They that you ajid me are one, 
now,” said she. ^ 

He told her triumphantly it was so, 

“Then from this ^moment you aire Julius and I am 
Elfrida,” said she. 

“That is a bargain,” said he, and sealed it on 
the «w(;^t lips that were mfirmurin^ Heaven so near 
him. • 

, In this sore-tried and now happy pair the ardour 
of possession dasted long^, apd was succeeded by the 
sober but full felicity of conjugal love and high esteem 
//ord Coih. ni. 20 
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coratined./ They Vere so young and elastic, that past 
sorrows seemed but to giyc one zest more to the great 
drau^t (sf happiness they now drank day by day. 
They all lived together at Albion Villa, thanks to 
Alfred. He was by nb-turc combative, and his warlike 
soul w(is roused at the current theory that^ou cannot 
be happy under th6 same roof with your wife’s mother. 
“That is cant,” said he, to Mrs. Dodd; “let us you 
and I dramplc on it hand in hand.” 

“My child,” said poor Mrs. Dodd, sorrowfully, 
“everybody says a mother-in-law in the houso bores 
a young gentleman sadly.” 

“If a young gentleman can’t live happy with yo?/, 
mamma,” said he, kissing her, “he is a little snob, 
that is all, and not fit to live at all. Delenda est 
Cantilena I That means “Down w'ith (3aiit!” They did 
live together: and behold eleven Frencb plays, with 
their thirty-three English adaptations, eoiit'uted to the 
end of time. 

Creatures so high-bred as Mrs. Dodd never fidget 
one. Tlfcre is a repose about them; they are balm 
to all those they‘love, and blister to nonc.^ Item, no 
stranger could ,*gU by Mrs. Dodd’s manner w'hethcr 
Edward or Alfred was licr own son. 

Oh, you happy little villa! you were as like 
Paradise as any mortal dwellirig can be. A day 
came, however, when your walls could?'no longer hold 
all the happy inmates. Julia presented Alfred ^ith a 
lovely boy: enter nurses, and the villa showed symp¬ 
toms of bursting. Two"months more, and Alff-bd and 
bis wife and boy overflbwed into the next villa. It 
was but twenty yards o€; and there was a double 
rwson for the migration. As often happens after a 
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long separation, Heaven bestowed* on Captain and 
Mrs. Dodd another infant play about their* knees- 
at present, and help them *grow younger instead of 
older: for tender parents begin life again with their 
children. • 

The were nearly of a size, though the nephew 
was a month or iVo old(*r than his iillcle, a relation¬ 
ship that was early impressed on their young minds,, 
and caused those who heard their prattle many a 
hearty laugh. 

“IMrs. Dodd,” said a lady, “ [ couldn’t toll by your 
manner Avhicli is yours and which is your daughter’s.” 

- “Why ijioy are both mine,” said Mrs. Dodd pite- 
ojisly. 

As yeai’s rolled on Dr. Sampson made many con¬ 
verts at iTome and abroad. The foreign ones acknow¬ 
ledged their pbligations. 1’he leading Tiondon physi¬ 
cians managed n]i)re skilfully, they came into his ideas, 
and bit by bit reversed their whole practice, and, 
twenty years after Sampson, began to strengthen the, 
invalid at once, instead of first prostrating Jiifh, and so 
causing either long sickness or sitfiden death. But, 
with all this, they disowned their fornrunner, and still 
called him a quack while adopting lys quackery. This 
dishonesty led them into difficulties. To hide that their 
whole practice in medicine was reversed on better in- 
fonnatwn, they*wcnt from shuffle to shuffle, till at last 
they readied this climax of fatuity and egotism — The 

TYPE ok DISEASE IS OUANaED. 

9 • 

Natura mutatiir, no^uos mutamur. 

4 

0, mutable Nature «tid immutable doctoral 

O, unstable Omniscience, and infallible Nescieiicel 

20 * 
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. The former may, err; the latter never — in its own 
opinio^i. ^ 

At this rate, drainin^y* the wT.ak of their life-blood 
was the right thing* in Cervantes’s day: and, when he 
observed that it kifiedf men like^ sheep, and said so sub 
tit. Sangrado, he w^as confounding his owm age with 
an age to come three hundred yeais later, in which 
coining age depiction was ijohif) to be wrong. 

M(ili^}re — in lashing the whole scholastic system of 
lancet, purge, and blister as one of slaughter — com¬ 
mitted the same eiTor; mistook his century for one to 


come. 


And Sampson, thirty years ago, sang thp same tunt*., 
and mistook his inflammatory generation for llie cool 
generation unborn. Jn short, it is the characteristic of 
a certain blunder called genius to see things fi^oo far in 
advance. The surest way to avoid this^. is not to see 
them at all; but go blindly by the pant of the hour. 
Race moiitonniere, va! 

Sampson was indignant at finding that these gen¬ 
try, aftei«*denouncing him for years as a quack, were 
pilfering his systcAi, yet still reviling him. Ho went in a 
towering passioi\., and laslied them by tongue and pen: 
told them they wpre his subtractors now as well as de¬ 
tractors, asked them how it happened that in countries 
where there is no Sampson the type of disease remains 
unchanged, depletion is the practice, and death the re¬ 
sult, as it was in every a^e? ' 

No man, however stout, can help beingdeeply 
wounded when he sees his ideas stolen, yet thoii*^author 
and publisher disowned. ’JHany’men's hearts have been 
broken by this: but I doilbi whether they were really 
gr^t mem • 
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Don’t tell mo Liliput ever really* kills Brobdignag. 
Except of course when Erobdignag takes mediftal ad¬ 
vice of Liliput. , * 

Dr. Sampson had tjiree shields against subtraction, 
detraction, and all the wrongs inventors endure; to wit, 
a choleric temper^ a keen sense of humour, and a good 
wife, lie storms and rages at his detracting pupils; 
but ends with roars of laughter at their impudence. I* 
am told he still hopes to meet with justice some day, 
and to give justice a chance, he goes to bed at ten, 
for, says he, 


Jinny us, jinny ua, 

Take care of your carcase, 

and explains that no genius ever lived to ninety with¬ 
out being appreciated. 

“If ChattiTton and Keats had attended to this they 
would have beei! all right. If James Watt had died 
at fifty he would have been all wrong; for at fifty he 
was a failure: so was the painter Etty, tli’ English* 
Tishin.” And then ho accumulates examples. 

Ui.s last distich bearing on llarcf Cash is worth re¬ 
cording. “Miss .lulce,” said he, “y’ aiPe goen to maerry 
inf a strange family — • 

WheroHV ijjit puts the jlni^ U8 

Jn-til a ttiadUua," 

<• ’ 

» 

which, like most of the droll things this man said, was 
true*: Soft Tommy and Alfred were the two intel- 

tellectual extremes of the whole tribe of Hardies. 

■ Mrs. Archbold, disappointed both in love and re¬ 
venge, repos*ed her uiraerstanding and soothed her 
mind with Frank Beverley and opium. This "soon mUde 
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the ’former deep*iiy love with her, and his intellect 
grew l)y contact with he?*s. But one day news came 
from 'Australia that her hiishand was dead. Now, per¬ 
haps I shall surprise the reader if I tell him that this 
Edith Archbold begad her wedded life a good, con- 
finding, loving, faithful woman. Yet so it 'was: the 
unutterable bljfckguard she liad married, he it was 
who laboured to spoil her character, and succeeded at 
last, and drove her, unwilling at first, to other ineii. 
The news of his death was like a shower-bath; it 
roused her. She took counsel with herself, and hope 
revived in her strong head and miserable, heart. She 
told Frank, and watched him like a luwk. TTo in 
stantly fell on his knees, and implored her to marry 
him directly. She gave him her hand and turned 
away, and shed the most womanly tear that hkd blessed 
her for years. “I am not mad, you kiiorv,” said poor 
Frank; “I am only a bit of a muff.”' To make a long 
story short, she exerted all her intcdligence, and with 
, her help Frank took mo.isures towards superseding 
his ComAiission of Lunacy. Now, in such a case, the 
Lord Chancellor dJways examines the patient in per¬ 
son. What waf the consequence? Insteafl of the 
vicarious old Wolf, who had been devouring liim at 
, third and fourth liand, I'rank had two interviews with 
the chancellor hilliself: a learfi'ed, grave, upright 
gentleman, who questioned liiin kindljl^ ^d shrewdly; 
and finding him to he a young man of small intellec¬ 
tual grasp, hut not the least idiotic or mad, superseded 
his commission in defiance of his greedy kinsfolk, and 
handed him his property * He married Edith Archbold, 
and she made him as happy f®8 the day Vas long. For 
thft. first year or two she treated his adoration with 
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good-natured contempt-, but, ati rolled on, she be¬ 
came more loving, and lie piore knowing. Ttey are 
now a bappy pair, and alt between her first •honest 
love, and this her last, seems to hdt a dream. 

So you see a female rake cjtn bo ameliorated by a 
loving kuilband, as well as a male rake by a loving 
wife. • • 

It sounds absurd, but that black-browed jade is, 
•like to be one of the best wives and motjicrs in 
England. But then, mind you, she had always — 
Brains. 


^ I don’t exactly .^know why Horace puts together 
those two epithets, “just” and “tenacious of pur-* 
pose.” •Perhaps lio had observed they go together. 
To be honest, I am not clear whether this is so on 
the grand scale. But. certainly tlic two features did 
meet remarkably in one of my characters --- Alfred 
Hardie. The day the bunk broke, he had said he 
would pay the creditors. Ho now set to wotk to do it 
by degrees. Ho got the names a#ld addresses, lived 
on lialf his income,, and paid half a\yiy to those credi¬ 
tors: he even asked Julia to try arj^d find Maxley out, 
and do something for him. “But don’t let me see 
him,” said he, trerflhling, “for 1 «ould not answer for 
myself.” Alaaley was known to be cranky, but harm-^ 
less, Vnd Avahdoring about the country. Julia wrote to 
Mi> Gl(^en. * 

Atfred’s was an uphill ^me; tut fortune favours 
the obstinate as well as theHbold. One day, about four 
years after Iris man-iaga with Julia,* being in London, 
he found a stately figure at the comer tf a sijeet, 
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holding out his hdnd for alms, too dignified to ask it 
except* by that mute and ^touching gesture. 

ItVas^his father. 

Then, as truly noble natures must forgive the fallen, 
Alfred was touched tb the heart, and thought of the 
days of. his childhood, before temptation cftinfi. “Fa* 
ther,” said he, ‘^havc you come to this?” 

' “Yes, Alfred,” said Eichard, composedly: “I un¬ 
dertook too many speculations, especially in land and 
houses; they seemed profitable at first too; but now I 
am entirely hampered; if you would but relieve mo of 
them, and give me a guinea a week to live on, 1 would 
forgive all your disobedient conduct.” j 

“Come home with me, sir,” said the young man. , 
He took him toBai-kington, bag and baggage; and 
his good Christian wife received the old mam witli de¬ 
light; she had prayed day and night foiv tliis reconci¬ 
liation. Finding his son so warm, aad being himself 
as cool, Eichard Ilardie entrapped Alfred into an agree¬ 
ment,''to board and lodge him, and pay him a guinea 
every Saturday at noon, in return for this Alfred was 
to manage Eichard s property, and pocket tlie profits, 
if any. Alfred absented: the old man chuckled at his 
son’s simplicity, ai>d made him sign a formal agreement 
ito that effect. 

# This done he u%ed to sit brooding and miserable 
neWf all the week till guinea time came; ai'd then 
brightened up a bit. One day Alfred sent for rtn ac¬ 
countant to look after bis father’s papers, anfk se'e if 
matters wore really desperate. 

The accounta^jkt was ^ot long at work, and told 
Alfred the accounts were perfectly clear; and kept in 
the*-wst‘^admirable order. “The cash'balance is 
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60^000/./’ said he: “and many (if Ihe rents are due. 
It is an agent you want, nofcan accountant.” • ‘ ‘ 

“What are you talking abqpt? a balance of 
60,000/.?” Alfred wa^ stupified^. , 

The accountant however soon convinced him by the 
figures it so. 

Alfred went Avith the good new*s to* his, father. 

His father went into a passion. “That is one side 
the account ye fool,” said he, “think of the rates, 
the taxes, the outgoings. You want to go from your 
bargain, and turn me on the world; but 1 have got 
you in black and white, tight, tight.” 

^ Then Alfred saAV the truth, and'wondered at his 
p^st obtusoness. % 

Ilis father was a monomaniac. 

He cSnsulted Sampson, and Sampson told him to 
increase the •Id man’s comforts on the sly, and pay 
him his guinea a«week. “It’s all you can do for him.” 

Then Alfred employed an agent, and received a 
large income from his father’s land and houses* and 
another from his consols. I’he old gentleman had 
purchased •westAvard of Hyde Park Square, and had 
bought with excellent jinlgnient till*his mind gave 
way. But Alfred never spent a farthing of it on him¬ 
self: all he took was for his father’s creditors. “All 
justice is good," saifi he, “even Avild Justice.” Some 
of these unhap|ty creditors he found in the workhouse; 
the Mntecs Lunlcy that survived were there, alas! He 
paid*t]h^ their four thousand pounds, and restored 
them to society. The name of Hardie began to rise 
again from the dust * 

Now, while Eiciiard H«rdio sat brooding and 
miserable, ^ eltpecting utter ruin, and only bfiglitenmg 
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Up on guinea da^, iTulia had a protdgc^- witli equally 
false ^iqws, but more cheerful ones. It was an old 
man with*^ a silver^beard, and a raacliine with which 
he stamped leather into round jneccs of silver, in his 
opinion. Nothing could have shaken that notion out 
of his mind. Julia confirmed it. Sin; let iV he known 
that she would "hlways cash five pieces of round leather 
from Mr. Matthews’ mint per day, and ten on Friday, 
when working men are poorest. ** 

She contrived this with diabolical, no, angelical 
cunning, to save the old man from ridicule, and to do 
his soul much good. All souls were dear to her. What 
was the consequence? lie went about with his mint, 
and relieved poor people, and gratified his mania ,al 
the same time,. TIis face began to beam with bene¬ 
volence, and innocent self-satisfaction. Oti Kichard 
Hardie’s all was cordage: and deep gloom sat on his 
ever-knitted brow. i 

Of these two men wdiich was the rich man; he who 
had Nothing, yet tliought he jiossessed enough for him¬ 
self and^ his neighhoius: or he win) rolled in wealth, 
and writhed under imaginary poverty? 

One reUecthu more. Do not look to se.o Provi¬ 
dence dash the cup of prosperity from every dishonest 
hand; or you will often bo disappointed: yet this, if 
you lo(‘k closer, ycfii shall often stc; such a man holds 
the glittering cup tight, and nectar to the brim; but 
into that cup a shadowy hand squeezes some; subtle 
ingredient, which turns that nectar to worinwjod.^ 
Kichard Hardie died, his end being hastened by 
fear of poverty .comingMike an anned man, and his 
guinea a week going. Matthews met with an accident, 
ani being impervious to pain, but subject to death, 
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was laid beside his poor mistress ki Anne’s clmrcli- 
yard. Julia buried liim, and had a luiadstoneF put to 
his {^rave; and, when this ■vs^s done, she toctk her hus¬ 
band to see it. On Jhat stone w^s fresh carved the 
true name of the deceased, Jam*es Maxley. 

“I iiat’-e done what you told me,” said Julia, 
solemnly. * * • 

“I know it,” said Alfred, softly. “I saw who your* 
■^latthews was; but I could not st)eak of him, 4!ven to 
you. Toil have done right ray goo<l Christian wife. T 
wish Pwas like you. My poor little Jenny!" 

Richard llardic’s papeis were all in order; and 
^rnoiig them an old will leaving 14,000/. to Edward 
l^odd. H 

On this being announced to Edward, he remai'ked 
that it >^as a fraud. Alfred had been at him for a 
long time wiih offers of money, and failing these had 
lost his temper and forged a will, in his, Edward’s, 
favour. 

This scandalous defence broke <lown. The 'docu-# 
ment was indisputable, and the nia^ic sum ^as forced 
down Master Edward’.s throat, uilly willy. Thus rose 
the Hard Cash once more from the gj’avc. 

All this enabled the tenacious Alfred to carry out 
a deeply-cherished design. Hardie’s late bank hadi 
been made into a slfop; but it belcrtiged to Mrs. Dodd; 
he bought it df her, and set up the bank again, with 
EdwaM as managing parlr^cr. This just suited Ed- 
waifl, ^ho sadly wanted employment. Hardio and Co. 
rose again, and soon wiped out the late disgraceful 
episode, and hooked on to the past c^jntnries of honour 
and good credit. No ci*cdit»r of Richard Ilardie was 
left unpaid.* Alfred went in for politics; * stood»for 
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Barkirigton, was Hefoatecl by seventeen: took it as a 
matter’ of course; told li4s friends' lie bad never suc¬ 
ceeded in any tiling- at first; nor been beaten in tlie 
end; stood again,, and becamci M.P. for Barkington, 
whence to dislodge him I pity any one who tries. 

For a long time Mrs. Dodd was nervous, ^ud used 
to wake with a start at night, and put out her band 
to make sure David was not lost again: but this 
wore ofi. 

For years the anniversary of that fatal day, when 
he was brought home on the stretcher, came back to 
them all as a day of gloom: but that wore off. 

Sometimes the happiness of her family^ seemed inf 
credible to her, remembering wh&t they had all gone 
through. At first, their trouble,s were too terrible and 
recent to be discussed. But even that wore off, and 
they could talk of it all; and things bittOr at the time 
became pleasant to remember. 

One midsummer day tliey had all dined together 
rather early at Albion Villa, and sat on the lawn with 
Mrs. Dodd’s boy and J iilia’s boy and girl playing about 
these ladies’ knees. Now after a little silence, Mrs. 
Dodd, who had •'beef) thinking quietly of many things, 
spoke to them alv, and said: “If my children and I 
hkd not been bosom-friends, we never should have sur¬ 
vived that terrible “time we Lave passed through, njy 
dears. Make friends of your children, my child^*’ 
^i,“Ah, that I will!” said Julia; and caught up the 
ne^irest brat, and kissed it. 

“It wasn’t only bein^ friends, mamma,” said Ed¬ 
ward; “it was ow: sticking together so.” 

In looking back on th^ stdry now ended, 1 incline 
to ilie same conclusion. Almost my first word was that 
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Mrs. Dodd and her cliildren wer^ bosom-ffidndsf and 
my last is to congratulate thorn that it was so. ,Think 
of their various trials and •temptations, an4 imagine 
what would have become of them •if ftimily love and 
unity had not aboundtftl. Theii* liftle house was built 
on the siir« foundation of true family affection: and so 
the winds of adyersity descended, anddhe floods came, 
and burst upon that house, but could not prevail against 
it was founded on a rock. 


THE END OF HARD CASH, 
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Private Asylums. 

To the Editor of th Daily New’i 
Sir, 

When a writer of &eiiBation romance& maki's a hcroim 
push a superfluous husban*! into a welt, or set a iiousc on flEf 
in order to get rid of disagreeable testimony, we smile over 
the highly-seasoned dish, but do not think it nooessary to 
apply the warning to ourselves, and for the futyye avoid sitting 
on the edge ot a draw-well, or having any but fire-proof 
libraries. But when we read, es in the nov(d ‘‘Very Hard 
t^ash,” now publishing in All the yearlioimd^ that any man 
‘ may, at auy moment, be consigned to a fate which to a sane 
man woulrl be worse than deatli, and that not by the single 
act of any of our Lady Audlcys, or otlier interestiipg»riininals, 
but as part of a reg^'rJar organized system, in all compliance 
with the laws of the ‘and — when we read this, a thrill of ter- 
^ ror goes tlirough the public rnmd If what Mr. Charles Keade 
say^be ]»o&sible, whOi,;s safe? 

A Uow me, as one thoroughly conversant with the working 
of the law of lunacy, to reassure the minds of your readers by 
informing them that it is net possible So many ‘kre the 
checks and securities with which the legislature has ftjost pro¬ 
perly surrounded the person of an alleged lunatic; so 
patient, and so zealous in the discharge of their duties are the 
Conpnissioners in Lunacy and the efficially-appointed visitprs 
of1f^(%anis, that any one (not a sensation writer) imagming 
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that these checks and securities could be,evaded, thos^visi- 
tors hoodwinked in the way the author describes, would him¬ 
self be a fit subject for a coiij^ission *‘de lunatico’^inqui- 
rendo.” ^ • 

So far from commissioners and visitors being put oflP with 
any “formula,” such as the author quotes, and believing any¬ 
body ratlterllhaii the patient himself, the exact contrary is the 
fact, and very propAdy so. • • 

In rny own case Earl Nelson, Viscount Folkestone, (xcn- j 
^al Buckley, M.P., the liev. Charles Grove, and Mr. Martin 
Coates, and in other asylums magistrates of equal intelligence 
and hig^i standing, lill the office of visitors; and never in any 
case do they refuse a })rivatc interview to any patient asking 
it. Ill these intervi(‘.ws no interferrmce of any doctors or at- 
iteiidants, or«,ny “formula,” is possible, and the visitors will 
listen even to the most ijj^coherent ravings if there appears to 
be tbe slightest clue to be gathered from them to any r(;al 
grievance^ 

I say noting of the terrible .slander cast upon a body of 
professional men to which I am proud to belong. There is no 
redress for that. There arc certain oftenees with which no 
court of law can deal; oifenec.s against decency, good taste, 
and truth, which can be brought before no tribunal but fliat of- 
public opinion. 

1 would inly challenge Mr. Kcado, in conclusion, if be has 
the slightest grounds for any belief in tlj^ possibility of the 
incidents he has put in print, to state thoap grounds. Lot him 
quote his case, and openly and fearlessly declare when and 
where such atrocities i<.;currcd. 1 do not ask for one in all 
points resemblinglliat which he has publislujd; butonelhnt 
funiisli^s even the slightest excuse for such a libellous attack 
upon tl^e medical men who, lite myself, practise in lunacy. 

^ I am, • 

J. S. Bushman, M.D. 




lAVeratock Hoikac Asylum, Sallsburyf 
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Privatb Asylums. 

7^6 the Editor of the Daily Nem. 

Sir, c. 

My attention is drawn to a letter written to yon by J. S. 
Bu3hnan,M.J).,to vent a little natural iiTitation on the author 
of “Very Hard Cash,” and lull the public back into the false 
security from which that work is calculated to rouse them. 

1 pass by Ins personalities in silence; but, rvhen he tcl> 
you, in tlie roundabout style of liis/nbe, that ‘Very 
Cash ” rests on m basis of tact; that sane persons cannot pos¬ 
sibly be incarcerated or detained under our JjUiMcy Acts; 
that the gentlctnen who pay an asylum four^ flying visits a 
year know all that passes in it the odd 3G1 days, and are never 
outwitted and humbugged on tlic spot; that no interference of 
doctors or attendants between visitor and patient, and no for¬ 
mulae of cant and deception, are possible within the walls of a 
madhouse — this is to play too hard upon the credulity of the 
public and the forgetfulness of the press. I beg tv contradict 
all and every one general statements, lUore courteously, 
I trust, than he has contradicted me, but quite as seriously 
^ and positively. 

Dr. Bashnan kno^s neither the srbiect he is writing of, 
nor the man he is writing at. In matters of, lunacy I jkra not 
onV ft novelist; t am also that humble citizen who long 
ago, until the aid of the press,, protected a sane man^ho had 
been falsely imprisoned in a private lunatic asylum; 
his recapture, showed him his legal remedy , fedj. elqthe^^llind 
Kept him for twelve months with the aid of one tme-hoasSed 
during all which time a great fauctiona:ty, thougW|^d 
thounands a .yeai' to do what I was doing at toy 
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expense — justice — did all he could to defo^ft justice, aod 
break the poor suitor’s back and peipetnate his 8ti^a» by 
tyrannically postponing, and p^tponing, and postpoiyng, and 
postponing his trial, to please the dgfendant. *At last this 
great procrastinator retired, and^so.that worst enemy of 
justice, “the postponement swindledied, and by its death 
trial by'jifty rose again from the dead, even for a^n alleged 
lunatic. Wellj.sh’, no sooner did we*get#iim before thirteen ' 
honest men in the light of day, than this youthwhomih(* 
^ad doctors had declared and still deelariMl insan^, whom 
two hoinuiicules, commissioners in lunacy, had twice visited 
inthejisylum, and conversed with, and done nothing what¬ 
ever towards his liberation — stood up eight hours in the 
witness-box, was examined, cross-examined, badgered; yet 
«calm, self-posbossed, and so manifestly sane, that the de- 
|endant resigned the «i^test, and compounaed the inevitable^ 
damages, giving us a verdict, the costs, 501* cash, and an an¬ 
nuity of #00/. a year. All this, says Dr. Bushnan, is impos- 
8Lble< ^ 

I closely examined this youth as to his fellow-patients, 
and, as he could minutely describe the illusions of the insane 
ones, I find it hard to doubt his positive statement tjiattwo 
patiente in that same house were perfectly sane. ^ • 

Of coulee the main event 1 have relived made some noise; 
ireat and aMeged lunatics heard there was a Quixotic ass in 
this island who would, in his ungardod noments, give away 
justice at his own expense, instead of selling it for bo many 
thousands a year and not delivering the article; and 1 was in¬ 
undated with letter^iid petitions, an<^ opened a vein of pri¬ 
vate research hj^which the readers of “Hard Cash" wiif^ 
profitk all except Dr. Bushnan. A lady called on me and 
askedve to get her sister oi^ of a private asylum, assuring 
sh^JVas sane, and giving proofs. Having observed 
t<> get out of an asylum yon must first be out of it, 1 
my brains, and splil^his prlsojaer in half; I drew up 
Vtffida documlnt authorising ascertain sharp attorney to pro¬ 
ceed iu law or equity for her relief; and sent hereister in|o the 
Cash. ni. 21» 
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a^yluOT to \t signed by tho prisonor. She did sign it, and, 
thus armed, tfer other self the attorney, being outside the 
asylum, was listened to, thoUt^h a deaf ear had always been 
turned to her. After a correspondence, which has served me 
iis a model in the current number of ‘‘Hard Cash," after in 
vain suggesting her discharge to the parties pecuniarily in¬ 
terested in detaining her, the board actually plucked'up cou¬ 
rage and discharge d ht?r themselves. We ell saw her often 
after this, and wore hours in her company. She was perfectly 
sane, as sane as I am, and mucli saner than some of the mad 
doctors are at this liour, as time will show. Tliis case opened 
another vein of research, and my detective staff was swelled 
by a respectable ox-attendant (female), who gave me the 
names of two or three sane ladies at that time in durance 
vilest to her knowlege. •» 

Three years after the supposed i^;te of Alfred Hardic\ 
impossible incarceration came the flagrant case of “Mathew 
c. Harty," some of whose delicious incidents have h^en used 
in “Hard Cash," and will be contradicted by humbugs and 
condemned as improbable by gulls; at least I venture to hope 
so. The defendant was one of that immaculate class, to cri¬ 
ticise some of whom, if 1 understand Dr. Bushnan aright, is to 
Kbcl the whole body; and the plaintiff was a distinguished 
young schofar m Dublin. Defendant enticed him into a mad¬ 
house and there Icft bim in a common flagged ctll; but to 
amuse bis irrational -pind, lent him — what? Peter Parley? 
or Dr. Littlcwit’s conjectures about tho intellect of Hamlet? 
Qh dear no; “Stack’s Optics," “Lloyd’s MechanicalPfnlo- 
sophy," “Brinkley’s Astronomy,” “Ci'v^ro deOfficiis,” and 
' Stock’s Lucian.” 

Enter the official inspector; ie appealed to, admin's his 
sanity, promises to liberate him, and iwith that prom^^ediV 
misses the matter from his official miiid, and goes h^s way, 
contented. This was sworn lo afterwards,'and not contra¬ 
dicted. Then comes Dr. Ilartyand urges him to confession hi 
these memorable words, sworn to and not contradicted: «— 
“ Yejp: safety will consist in acknowledging you are insahe^ 
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and your sanity will appear by adixrttting J'our insanity.” 
Mathew saw the hook, and decdined the bait. Now there was 
in this asylum a boy called JLoAahan, whose young Aind had 
not been poisoned, and whose nak?d eye was as yet un¬ 
dimmed by the spoctaJes of eant*an(^prejudice. So he saw 
at a gl^nc^ Mathew was sane, and, not being paid a thousand 
a year to pity hhji — pitied him. ILyolahan took*a letter to. 
Mathew’s college chum. In that lett(’r Mathew poured out 
his wrongs and his distress. IJut suppose it should be iiitej^- 
'cepted! Mathew provided against this eontingtney;' he 
couehed his letter in Ciceronian ii ttiii, humbly conceiving 
that Wiis language would puzzle the doctors as much as the 
Latin in their proscriptions would puz/le Cicero. Mr. hhvll got 
• the letter, and, not being paid to protect alleged lunatics, 
"^took the iiiatter up iu earnest, and so frightened Dr. Ilarty 
•that he discharged M^hew at once; and naid, “Now don’t 
you be induced to bother me about this trifle; I’m an old man, 
and going to die almost immediately.” On this Mathew took 
the alarm, awl served a writ on him without loss of time. The"' 
cause came on,#and was urged and defended with equal 
forensic ability. But evidence decides cases, and the plaintitf’s 
evidence was overpowering. I’heii the defendant, de^spairing 
of a verdict, bethought him how he might lower the inevitable 
damages: he instructed hia counsel to i»voal that “the young 
man who Vas now prosecuting him to the death was liis own 
illegitimate son.” At tliis revelation, #t>ly and feelingly in- 
tro^ced by Counsellor Martly, the seufcation was, of course, 
immense, and, being iu Ireland, a gallciy came down ju»t 
then and the coj^t^ theatre was pert%et. Many teai’* were, 
shed; the public was moved *, the plaintifi' still more so. l^r 
it is fltot often that a man, ^ho has passed for an orphan all his 
Hf^ cS^ plant a writ reajF a parent. “ Japhet in search of 
fSk Fatfcer” shouhl have wande»ed aboht serving writs. The- 
jpxy eitlier saw that the relationship was irrelevant ^in a 
queation so Inroad and civic, or elsc#they were fathers of 
another stamp, and disap^irovdU of tender parents who disown 
fheiv offspring for 24 years, and then lock thdin upfoi^ad, 

• 21 * 
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ai*d oi3y clalnf^kindred mi couit to initigato damages. At i^U 
events tl?ey found for Mr. Matjjew, with dnmagcs one lliodBaAd 
pounds. All this, says Dr. BtJshnan, was utterly impossible. 
Well, the impossibility in question disguised itself as fact, , 
and went through the^’holiow form o?taking place, upon the 
11th, 12th, and 13th December, 1851, and the myth,is ^corded 
in the jjoumalB, ai^ th^ authorised report hj^Llrington, juu., 
and W. P. Carr, bjirristers-at-law, is published in what may 
oean air-bubble, but looks like a pamphlet, by M‘Gla8hau,^^ 
50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. But I rely mainly on the 
private cases, which a large correspondence with strangers, 
and searching inquiry amongst my acquaintances, have 
reveated to meunfortunately these are nearly always ac¬ 
companied with a stipulation of secrecy; so terrible, so 
ineradicable, is the stigma “Hall v. Semple” c\earlv adds*^ 
Hs mite of proof that certificateb of ^SSsanity are still giveif 
recklessly; but to show you how stiong 1 am, I do not rely 
all on disputable cases like Mottidge, Ruck, ;j,n(l Leech; 
liliough in the two latter of those cases the ^ress leaned 
strongly against the insanity of the prisoners, and surely the 
press 18 less open to prejudice m this matter than Dr. Bushnan 
is, who^idates his confident conjectures from a madhouse. It 
seems 1 bavr related in “Hard Cash" that in one asylum (not 
Dr. Wycherley’s), wb:u Alfred Hardie went to complain to a 
visitor, a keeper interfered and said, “Take caret sir, he is* 
dangerous.” And fins 1 then and there call a formula, one 
out of many. “ Dreaiiier,” says Dr. Bushnan; “ there arat^no 
seich things as fonnulm iii madhouses: and no interference 
betwew patient and iFopcctor is possible, 'hr there are non0 
in^y asylum, and therefore there can be nonfe in any othet.'* 
Oh, logic of psychologicals! ^ 

Mr. Drummond, in a debate O-*- lunady, testified as £AloWs; 
— “Now the honourable gentleman had remarked thatflt 
very^easy for persons in thos# establishments who had 
complaint to make, to make it. Was it really so^(Hea^,]iiea;i^4 
He bought otherwise. He coifid onfy say that, whenevet ^0}^* 
had'^^ited afi asylum, and went up to a lunatic yrho ha^" 
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staled that he had a ground of complaftit, sojfie itf- 

medititcly evinced arfunusual iritereat in his personalnvolfare, 
and cautioned lum, saying, ''I'ake care, sir, ho i^ a very 
•dangerous man ’ (Hear r’ * 

The length of •tins l(?ttor, wliifth aYter all but skims the 
matter,^ryes*out of the imporUyice of the subject, and the^ 
nature of all arglwyent based on evidoi|ee. * It takes'buj; a tew ^ 
lines to make many bold assertions, and to challenge Mr.^ 
^eade to prove theii\false. But the Itoadian proofs canpot be 
so coinpreftsed “Plus negabit in iina hora unus doctor, qaam 
ccntuniTLdocti in centum annis probaverint.” 1 conclude by 
beggiii^ you to find space for the following extract from a 
respectable journal 1 have many such extracts in inyljdydon 
J^ouse: this yne is a fair representative of the press, and of its 
convictions and expressions at the time when it issued. Ex¬ 
tract. — “Hen* arc cases [Mrs. Turner and Mr Leech]:* 
We have^l^fore ns the particulars of a third, but we ai-e not, 
unfortunate^ in a condition to publisii the names. Suffice it 
to say that airuiifortunate ginitleman who had been suffering 
from bodilyi8or(Jer which finally affected his brain, but wJio 
was not mad, was incarcerated in one of those horrid dens 
which are called private lunatic asylums; and there confined 
for months. By bis own account he was treated with tlie 
greatest cruelty, sttappod down to a beJ with broad bands of 
webbing, and kept there till it was supposed he was dying. 
The result we will state in the sufferer’8“bwn words: -- ‘My 
bacdfei) from lying in one constrained ptAtiire, was a mass of 
ulcerated and sloughing sores; ray fight hand was swollen 
enormously, ancJ^iMimess; and two fiiigers of the left ^land 
Were permanenlly contract^^and the joints destroyed. I 
ali^O iSrt several front teetET.’ This poor man at last obtained 
to 4ibarty, and applied to-'ihe commissioners for redress. 
*Vheir Tetter in »eply is now before us,* The commissioners ■ 
. Xqerely4|^y that, although the^ do not in aAy degree imp\ign 
^^6,integrity of the complainant’s statements, they are not of 
dniton that inquiry would answer any good purpose. Tl^ey 
however, that, ‘in order to mark their opinion wf the 
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Ibvc grjinlyd Mr.-a licence provisionall/For 

tje limited period of four rn^ths only,•and that the refiewfvl 
will depend upon the condtion ‘ and management of his 
establishment being Entirely satisfactory in the meantime.’, 
[As if any great criminal would A)t uiyiertake to behave 
better or more cautiously if, after detecting him by a^miracle, 

IV V* were weak enougl^to bribe him to moie skilful hypocrisy 
by the*promise oAmpunity. c. n.J Poor cdiisolation this for 
•all the misciy the wretched sufferer had undergone! Here, 
then^ a»e three cases following one upon the other in rapia 
succession. How many remain bcliind of which we know 
nothing? The fact would appear to bo that under listing 
arran^iirenta any Englibli man or woman may without much 
difficulty be incarcorated in a private lunatic asylum when 
not deprived of reason. If actually deprived oPreason whdSi^ 
.first confined, patients may be retaiaSH in duress whentheh: 
cure is perfected, and they ought to bc'released.” J 

“lam, &c., /j 

“the author of ‘very hard cash.’ 

Mngdiilc'n Oxford, Oc-t. 23, IHfiJ ” * 


To this letter I hc*ar Dr. Bushnau hasbreplied down in the 
countnj. By this and by his not sending me a 6opy may I 
not infer he prcfeic? having it all his own way in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his asylaim to encountering me again befo^the 
liatioii? 

TJie extract quoted above is, I beli^ ‘ from the * Times/ 
aJtd was accompanied by an ad,piirablc letter Df three columns 
thus entitled — ^ 

Lunatic Asyrums a^^d the Lunacy Lawsk 
^ (By a Pb^mcian.) 

t 

This honest inquirers shoufU reaH, and also the newsp&pej* 
rep<)^>s of Msc imprisonment and cruelty, during the la&i 
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tw«kre y(‘-ar8, aiid the coiitempovaneoiis c^f&meiks th 
~ before deciding t(^ overrate my imaginativa pow1^t»,-mo 
ifuderrate my sincerity, and thyj()aticnt, laborious industry. 





Notice.* 

I request aintSHp pcrsons'^n variolas of life, WtRf 
by letter or viva ?J^ce have during* the last live years tola me of 
|aue perso flo nr c f tr em^ated or detained in private asylums, ai^d 
of other abuses c^^ninunicate v/!lli me by letter.* I also 
invite ^sh commuhicatioiis: and desire it to be knoiyii that 
this gftat question did not begin with me in the a 

ovel; neither shall.it end there: for, where 4ustice"95t^u- 
anity arc Ijptbj^cerned, there — 


•1 


•^tet fatet 
9i Dicir nrplait* 











